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INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 
HE anthropology of Nepal can claim a special interest by reason of the 
syncretism of Tibetan, Indian, and partly also Chinese elements, 
composing Nepalese culture. In particular the close intercourse with Tibet 
must be borne in mind. The religious art of Lamaism in both Tibet and 
Nepal is almost identical, so that in many cases it is simply impossible to 
decide whether a given piece is Nepalese or Tibetan. Spiritual influences 
from both Tibet and, on the other side, from India have affected Nepal, 
while, in addition, we can trace Chinese influence on the decorative art and 
architecture. Unfortunately the early history of this forbidden land is 
veiled in legend and mystery, and it is not before the 4th century A.D. 
that the country appears in the light of authentic history. Thus the latter 
requires all the more assistance from anthropology if we are finally to under- 
stand the growth of Nepalese culture. 

However, the anthropological study of Nepal is only beginning. Arch- 
aeology is somewhat more advanced owing to the well known investigations 
made by the late Professor Sylvain Lévi. The only books which provide us 
with trustworthy anthropological material are Brian H. Hodgson’s works, 
Colonel Eden Vansittart’s handbook? and, more recently, the books pub- 
lished by Major Northey and Captain (now Major) C. John Morris.* 

The ethnological jurisprudence of Nepal is also only in its beginnings. 
Hodgson’s ‘Miscellaneous Essays Relating to Indian Subjects’” offer us 

1 The present article is a lecture delivered at the India Institute, Oxford University, on 
the 26th November, 1935. 

2 Notes on Goorkhas (Calcutta, 1890; 2nd [revised] edition, 1906). The third (revised) 
edition, under the title “Gurkhas,” prepared by Colonel B. U. Nicolay, appeared in 1915 and 
was reprinted in 1918. Major Morris’ handbook, “Gurkhas” (Delhi, 1933), is an entirely re- 
written edition containing practically nothing of the original book. 

8 W. Brook Northey and C. J. Morris, The Gurkhas (London, 1928) 

* London, 1880 
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some interesting records of legal institutions collected by the author during 
his long stay in the country. His informants were educated men in the 
Nepalese sense of the term, and their reports deal with religious prescrip- 
tions, rules of procedure, etc., considered from the standpoint of the learned 
Brahman. The underlying legal rules are Brahmanic and thus Indian, and 
not Nepalese in the proper sense of the term, though there are a few excep- 
tions to this. But Hodgson’s valuable books contain nothing on the custom- 
ary law of the tribes in remote districts of the country where we may expect 
to find at least some survivals of a more primitive law. Now it is worth 
noting that ethnographers without a juristic training are wont, when deal- 
ing with law, to restrict themselves to a study of family law and tribal 
organization, or, as a jurist would call it, to constitutional law on one side 
and criminal law on the other. Accordingly, before 1934 we find almost 
nothing in the literature on civil law and its details. 

In regard to my own qualifications to touch on these matters, may I 
explain that I was fortunate to be appointed by the Prussian Minister of 
Justice early in 1918 for the special purpose of collecting records on customs 
and tribal laws from various Oriental prisoners of war, in particular from 
Gurkhas. The German authorities had drafted these men to Rumania 
where the climate and conditions were much more suitable to their needs 
and health. A brief description of the Indian camp at Morile-Marculesti 
in southern Rumania is contained in my article on a marriage ceremony 
of the Pun clan, Magar tribe, at Rigah, Nepal.’ The men lived there almost 
in freedom in houses built by themselves and surrounded by beautiful 
gardens on the banks of the lovely Jalomitza River. Under these favorable 
psychological conditions some of the more intelligent men were willingly 
prepared to give me much information. Thus I was able to collect seven 
rather detailed records on the customary law of some of the Nepalese tribes. 
These records of mine received confirmation fifteen years later on the 
appearance of Major Morris’ handbook; for we then found that the bulk 
of the material was to be considered as trustworthy. Thus our publications 
are to some extent supplementary to each other.® 


GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE LAW OF NEPAL 


The law of Nepal, i.e. the official law, is to be distinguished from the 
tribal law of the various tribes. If we remember the two principal elements 


5 A Marriage Ceremony of the Pun-clan (Magar) at Rigah (Nepal) (Man, Vol. 34, No. 
23, 1934). 

® Leonhard Adam, Sitte und Recht in Nepal (Zeitschrift fiir vergleichende Rechtswissen- 
schaft, Vol. 49, pp. 1-269, Stuttgart, 1934). Compare John H. Wigmore in 9 Tulane Law Re- 
view 310 et seg. 
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composing Nepalese culture, that is to say the Tibetan element, and, on 
the other side, the Hindu element, we should expect Nepalese law to show 
the characteristic features of both. The trouble is that, while we are rather 
well informed on Brahmanic law, this is not the case with the tribal law as 
it was before the Hindu influence overshadowed the original customary 
law of those tribes which immigrated from Tibet. So we must study the 
various legal institutions and then deduce what is undoubtedly of Indian 
origin. 

The first code of Nepal was promulgated by King Rama Sah (1606- 
1633 A.D.). During the period of Maharajah Jung Bahadur (1846-1877 
A.D.) another code, known as the Nepalese Ain, came into force, and is 
now in use as the standard code of the country. This code is based mainly 
on the Shastras. The codification has abolished some characteristic legal 
institutions of the tribes, for instance blood revenge. This institution has 
now entirely disappeared, as proven by the fact that not one of my inform- 
ants dared to suggest that, even in cases of manslaughter or adultery, blood 
revenge could be carried out. Still some of the men remembered the custom 
of blood revenge very well. That does not mean, however, that all institu- 
tions of the original customary law have been entirely lost. 

The Newars require a few particular observations. They are supposed 
to be the original inhabitants of the Nepal Valley, while some scholars 
suggest that they are related to the Nairs of southern India, on the ground 
that men of this tribe belonged to Nanya Deva’s army which invaded 
Nepal in the 11th century A.D. This assumption is not very likely. Anyhow, 
it is stated that the present Newars represent a mixed tribe derived from 
Indian and Tibetan sources. They differ considerably from the purely 
Tibeto-Burmese tribes; in particular their language, Newari, is somewhat 
different. The geographical situation of the Nepal Valley, whose people 
have always been in closer contact with India than the rest of the country, 
can explain the similarity of various cultural traits of the Newars to those 
of the adjacent Indian peoples.’ Unlike the social organization of the other 
Nepalese tribes, the social structure of the Newars has not yet been satis- 
factorily studied, though their religious division into Buddha-margas and 
Shiva-margas (Buddhist and Hindu) is clearly established. While the 
Shiva-margas show a social organization similar to that of the Hindus, the 
Buddha-margas are divided into three grades.* A very slight possibility 


7 What is known as Nepalese art (metal work, painting, sculpture, architecture) and liter- 
ature from the middle ages (approximately 1200 A.D.) up to the 19th century is entirely the 
work of the Newars. Compare my forthcoming article Die kombinierten ghi-Kannen und 
Dochtlampen von Nepal (Ostasiatische Zeitschrift, Vol. 12, Berlin). 

8’ Compare Morris, Gurkhas, p. 123. 
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exists that the Newar tribe still conserves totemistic ideas. I am thinking 
here of M. Waddell’s report on “‘Frog Worship Amongst the Nevars.’’”® 
In considering the customs of some of the Tibeto-Burmese tribes we have 
recently been led to the assumption that their organization originally also 
had to do with totemism. But before dealing with this point, a word must 
be said concerning tribal organization. 


TRIBAL ORGANIZATION 


I. The population of Nepal is divided into numerous tribes. The princi- 
pal are the following: Thakur, Chetri, Gurung, Magar, Rai, Limbu, Sun- 
war, Damang (or Murmi or Murmi-Lama). In addition to these there 
exist numerous divisions not easily defined either as tribes or castes in the 
stricter meanings of those terms. Such are among others Damai (tailors 
and musicians), Kami (blacksmiths), Sunnar (goldsmiths), Kumhal (pot- 
ters), Pore (sweepers), and Sarkhi (shoemakers, leather workers). These 
belong to a group of sixteen ‘‘menial tribes’? who can do only their specific 
professional business, but are not warriors. Consequently men of the fight- 
ing classes are not allowed to eat in company with them." It is highly in- 
teresting to ask a Gurkha to enumerate the various “‘castes”’ (jat) represent- 
ing the population of his village. He will never call them tribes but only 
castes; and this is a proof that, as Morris says, Hindu ideas are steadily 
gaining ground in Nepal. The reason is that the ruling family of the country 
is strictly Hindu. Consequently the caste system has already been spread 
all over the country including even the smallest villages in remote valleys. 
If you ask a native of Nepal to tell you who are the inhabitants of his vil- 
lage, he will give you a peculiar list wherein castes and tribes are almost 
inextricably mixed. Let me give an example here. A man of the Sunwar 
tribe gave me the following list wherein we meet with both Hindu caste 
names and names of Nepalese tribes, both being denoted as ‘‘castes” by 
the informant: Brahman, Chetri, Gurung, Magar, Limbu, Rai, Sunwar, 
Newar, Kami, Sunnar, Damai, Sarkhi, and Pore. The first two, of course, 
are well known Indian castes whereas the rest are the names of Nepalese 
tribes. The word “‘Chetri” is a corrupt form of the Sanskrit “‘Ksatriya”’ 
which means literally “a fighting man, one of the warrior caste.”’ It must be 
pointed out that, at least in modern times, the tribal organization is not 
political. The political or administrative unit is the village community, 
and the headman (mukhiya) of a village may belong to any group except 
the lowest tribes or castes. 


® Indian Antiquary, Vol. 22, 1893. 
10 See Morris, Gurkhas, p. 125 et seq. 
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One phenomenon is very remarkable: Morris suggests that although the 
caste system exists only in a very loose and ill-defined form at present and 
would appear to be foreign to the social organization of the tribes, it is not 
impossible that if the present political seclusion of the country is main- 
tained, the caste system will tend to grow stronger in Nepal as it weakens 
in India. Morris calls this ‘‘a startling reversal of the conditions of a hun- 
dred years ago, when the ceremonial excesses of the ‘barbarians’ of Nepal 
were looked upon with horror by the orthodox Hindus of the plains.” 

The amalgamation of tribes with the Hindu caste system is to some 
extent facilitated by the fact that most of the tribes are actually spread 
all over the country, though every tribe has its home district where the 
bulk of its people live. 

II. Every Gurka tribe is divided into a number of clans or “‘thars.” 
Some of these clans are exogamous, others not. Every clan is divided into 
kindreds or “gotras’”’ which are strictly exogamous. The numbers of both 
clans and kindreds vary considerably. Thus the Magar tribe has six clans, 
and the numbers of kindreds of these clans are 153, 35, 58, 70, 175, 335. 
The Limbus, however, have no less than sixty-two clans. Their kindreds 
are not as numerous as those of the Rai clans; some clans are identical 
with one kindred. It is to be observed that it is not always absolutely clear 
whether a social unit is a clan or merely a kindred. It is also most likely 
that a large number of kindreds have come into existence since Colonel 
Eden Vansittart published his handbook on Gurkhas in 1890, wherein 
he was the first to give detailed lists of the divisions of the Nepalese 
tribes. If this is correct, and if the other possibility is excluded that these 
numerous kindreds had merely not been noted before—and I personally 
am aware that they were not omitted, but did not exist at that time—this 
would be proof that new kindreds come into existence by the splitting off 
of a family from an existing kindred. It is remarkable, in this connection, 
to observe that in some exceptional cases we come across names of kin- 
dreds which we meet again in other tribes. Morris notes over a hundred 
names of social units which claim to belong to the Sunwar clan Bara 
Thare but are not yet satisfactorily classified. It is, of course, impossible 
to enter into details of clan and kindred names here, and it would re- 
quire many pages to discuss all the clan-lists and the various doubtful 
questions arising therefrom. Much more attractive and interesting from 
the anthropological point of view is the problem of the underlying principle 
of these organizations. 

III. There is a slight possibility that the tribal organization is or, better, 
was at remote times combined with totemism. It is well known that totem- 
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ism shows so many different forms all over the world that it is almost im- 
possible to give a definition which would embrace every single form of 
this institution. One thing, however, is certain, and this is that totem- 
ism requires the belief in an aitogether intimate relation between a class 
of objects, chiefly an animal-species, and man; and when speaking of 
group-totemism we extend and confine these relations to a group repre- 
senting a unit within a human social organization. Furthermore, we know 
that the respect with which primitive man considers the totem animal is 
often manifested by food prohibitions and that, on the other hand, the 
taboo on the totem animal will sometimes slowly and gradually decrease. 
In Nepal the Hindu caste rules governing the social life, which are of grow- 
ing importance, have associated with them other food prohibitions. This 
makes it rather difficult to trace real totemistic prohibitions. Still Mr Morris 
and myself independently met with food prohibitions among the Rai which 
have obviously nothing to do with Brahmanic prescriptions. 

The following information was obtained from Nar Bahadur, a Rai of 
the Yampang thar: 


Everybody is free to eat goat’s flesh as long as his father or mother is alive. 
After the death of either father or mother, this is strictly forbidden. 


The man explained this custom as a religious prescription, saying it 
was not to be found in a book but was a custom from time immemorial. 
Another Rai of the Lohorung clan, who lived near Darjeeling, said that 
after a man’s death the eldest son must not touch goat’s flesh during six 
months from the thirteenth day after the burial, on which day the house 
and the members of the family of the deceased are purified. At my sugges- 
tion Mr Morris was kind enough to collect some more records on the 
subject, partly from men of his regiment, and partly by courtesy of some 
friends at Darjeeling. I may point out that the results of these enquiries 
are based on information obtained by him from very few individuals, so 
that further, more detailed researches are necessary. But already the 
material obtained is extraordinarily interesting. First of all there exists 
no general prescription among the Rai that after the parents’ or father’s 
death the children must not eat goat’s flesh. There is a somewhat elaborate 
system of restriction on the eating of goat’s flesh amongst the Rai tribe. 
It is said that for fear of injuring the forefathers and family gods many, 
but not all, Rais do not touch goat’s flesh at all. Especially is this the case 
amongst those who must from time to time do pija"™ to the family gods, 
that is to say the senior male in each household, and thus, for the most 


ut The pija consists of sacrificing and praying. 
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part, the eldest son. In these cases, however, the other children are allowed, 
and usually do eat goat’s flesh. 
The following Rai thars never touch goat’s flesh: 


1. Camlig 7. Sdgdali 

2. Bangdali 8. Bakasili 

3. Dimmili 9. Sdgpagi (Sagpag) 
4. Parali 10. Bantawa 

5. Sotage 11. Kulig 

6. Rakhili 12. Thulig 

The following Rai thars do eat goat’s flesh: 
1. Khalig 3. Lohorig 
2. Caurase 4. Yakka 


Specific enquiries made by Major Morris’ friend among educated Rais, 
students of Darjeeling High School, had the following considerably varying 
results: 

(1) Bahadur Rai—Camlig—said that no member of his family eats goat’s flesh, 
not even little children. 

(2) Nandadhoj Rai—Thulig—said that his parents as well as his married 
brothers do not eat goat’s flesh; but the rest of the family do so. 

(3) Dhanraj Rai and Birdhan Rai—both Camlig—said that their parents do 
not eat goat’s flesh, but the remainder of the families do so. On the death of the 
father the eldest living son must give up eating this meat. 

(4) Manidas Rai—Bantawi—-said that in his family there is no restriction of 
any sort on the eating of goat’s flesh. 

(5) Likewise Yuddhatur Rai—Bantawa—said there are no restrictions. 

(6) Randhoj Rai—Camlig—said that his parents do not eat goat’s flesh but the 
rest of the family do so. 


Curiously enough, the information obtained by Morris is that there is 
no restriction among the Lohorig, while my own record is contradictory. 

It must be added that if a man becomes a sddhu (ascetic), he may then 
eat goat’s flesh, even though he belongs to one of the thars noted as never 
eating this meat. The reason given for this is, according to Morris, that 
once a man becomes a sddhu he gives up all connection with his home and 
has no longer any need to propitiate his household gods and ancestors. 

Similar food prohibitions or taboos exist among other tribes. Thus some 
Limbus do not touch the flesh of a certain bird. Some Tamangs do not eat 


” Transliteration according to Professor Turner in his “Nepali Dictionary’? (London, 
1932). The consonant “‘c”’ is to be pronounced like “ch” in “which.” A macron over a vowel 
denotes the “open” sound and a tilde a nasalization like that in the French word “en.” 
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pork. And, above all, Gurungs will not eat, nor even touch domestic pig 
when alive, while they have no objection to wild pig. This distinction proves 
that the custom has absolutely nothing to do with Islamic prescriptions. 

It is impossible to draw definite conclusions from this scanty and insuf- 
ficient material. Still, Major Morris tentatively suggests that it may pos- 
sibly be connected with some former relic of totemism. 

The Rais are more in touch with Tibet and more closely allied to the 
Tibetans than any of the other Nepalese tribes. Morris considers the pos- 
sibility that, since the Tibetans, as Buddhists, are not supposed to touch 
any sort of flesh (although many do), the Rais only took to eating flesh 
of any sort after their immigration to Nepal; or it may be due to the fact, 
he says, that goats are not commonly found in Tibet, and thus to the Rais, 
when they first came from Tibet, the goat appeared a strange and un- 
known animal, and so it gradually acquired a magical or religious signifi- 
cance. Whether or not this theory is correct and whether these food pro- 
hibitions or taboos have really anything to do with totemism can only 
be decided when complete lists of the existence or non-existence of simi- 
lar taboos among all Nepalese tribes are to hand. But there is an alter- 
native possibility, which should be noted by those who seek to inter- 
pret sociological phenomena in terms of psychoanalytic theory. It was 
pointed out to me by J. R. de la Haule Marett that this choice of the goat 
as a taboo object, whose mana is sometimes intensified on the death of the 
parent, strongly suggests some conscious or unconscious identification be- 
tween this frequently revered animal and the parent. Only the goat taboo 
seems to be dependent upon the death of the parents. What other parallels 
to this can be found in ethnographic literature? 


SOME CHARACTERISTIC INSTITUTIONS OF THE NEPALESE CIVIL LAW 


I. I will now turn to some typical institutions of the civil law of Nepal, 
starting with family law, in particular with the artificial brotherhood. This 
term was introduced by Professor Josef Kohler. It is often preferable to 
the term “blood brotherhood,” since it can embrace states in which a simi- 
lar psychological bond is made by a ceremony in which no blood is actually 


shed. 


Sylvain Lévi, in his standard work on Nepal, mentions artificial brother- 


13 The advance of the Mongolian tribes down the southern slopes of the Himalaya is as- 
sumed to have taken place at a comparatively recent period. This is suggested by Professor 
R. L. Turner on the basis of linguistic facts. See Morris, Gurkhas, p. 37. No absolute chronol- 
ogy, however, can be given. 

Buddhism is supposed to have been introduced in Tibet in 632 A.D. 


nol- 
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hood very briefly, without any particulars.“ I was fortunate in obtaining 
rather detailed information on this institution which seems to be prevalent 
among the tribes of Nepal and adjacent territories. 

There exists artificial brotherhood and likewise artificial sisterhood. 
Artificial brothers call themselves ‘‘mit,” and sisters ‘‘mitni,’’ which means 
“friend.”” One Magar translated the term “brother of virtue.” When in 
1933 Major Morris’ book “Gurkhas” appeared, I found, on page 40, a few 
remarks on “‘mit” and “mitni” which are in full agreement with my more 
detailed records, so that I trust that all that I noted fifteen years ago will 
be found correct. 

This relationship has evidently a religious basis, for the presence of a 
Brahman, or “bahun,”’ is required for the initial ceremony. A man of the 
Pun clan told me that the day of the ceremony must be fixed by the Brah- 
man according to the horoscopes of both partners. Inspection of the horo- 
scope, to find out a lucky day, is quite common for all important events. 
Furthermore, one of my men told me that the ceremony is performed in 
front of what is called a “‘jagge.’’ The jagge has been described by Morris 
and Northey in their book “The Gurkhas,”’ while my own description of a 
simpler type will be found in my paper cited above." I wish to confine 
myself here to stating that, in the villages of Nepal, a jagge is a square 
platform, three feet in length and one foot in height, made of earth and cow- 
dung which will eventually be sprinkled with Ganga water and flour form- 
ing certain lines and figures, among others sun and moon. The ceremony 
itself consists mainly of an exchange of the contents of two men’s pockets 
or simply of mutual gifts. Exchanging the contents of pockets is likewise in 
use in the Punjab and in Afghanistan, where artificial brothers are called 
*“‘pogbot bhai,”’ or “‘turban- brothers.” 


The legal effect of the mit-relationship is twofold: 


(1) The artificial relationship, like adoption, naturam imitatur ; thus the 
position of artificial brothers is like that of natural born brothers. An incest 
barrier between a man or woman and the family of his or her partner’s 
family is erected. One is no longer allowed to marry one of the relatives 
of one’s mit or mitni. Even the mit’s widow cannot be married. In this 
connection it is remarkable that, according to one of my men, a Thapa 
Maga, a mit is not allowed to speak to the wife of his mit, and she has to 
cover her face in his presence. 


“4 Le Népal. Etude historique d’un royaume Hindou (Annales du Musée Guimet, Bib- 
liothéque d’études, Vols. 17-19, Paris, 1905, 1908), Vol. 1, p. 224. 
4% See footnote 5. 
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(2) Another consequence is that the fathers of the partners consider 
them equally as sons. Accordingly, there exists a fictitious relationship be- 
tween a man and a son of his mit. The latter will call him, that is to say his 
father’s mit, “mit ba,” which means “mit-father.’’ Correspondingly, 
the children of a woman who has a mitni call the latter “ 
mother’’). 

Except for incest barrier and artificial relationship with the mit’s family, 
no legal obligations or rights seem to arise. Above all there is no inheritance 
from a man to the family of his mit. 

All my men stressed the fact that the mit have to help each other 
in any way; and a Sunwar said that, if a man were to die and leave his 
family in distress, his mit would help the family in every way he could. 


mit ama’”’ (‘“‘mit- 


But even this was denied by other men, and, no doubt, this is only a volun- 
tary act of charity and not a legal obligation. 

I saw two mit during the Dasahara festival who gave me a moving 
example of mutual assistance. One of the men, who was clad only in trou- 
sers, was dancing, standing in one place and trembling convulsively 
in rhythmic movements. Such a dance generally leads to a complete ex- 
haustion of the dancer who eventually falls down and becomes unconscious. 
His mit stood by his side and carefully watched the movements of his 
brother, drying his body from time to time. At last he held the man, leaving 
him sufficient space to continue his dance, and thus prevented him from 
falling down. 

Whether a mit is married or not is immaterial. Some of the men said 
that one can have one mit only, while others told me that one can have 
as many mit as one liked. A mit is not allowed to call his artificial brother 
by his name but he has to call him simply ‘‘mit,”’ which corresponds to the 
custom existing among natural born brothers of calling themselves ‘“‘daju 
(elder brother) or “bhai” (younger brother), or, as a rule, only by their 
number, as “‘jetha,” “mainla,” “sainla,” “kanchha,” etc., which means 
“first,” “‘second,” “‘third,” and so on. 

Dhanbir, a member of the Magar tribe, Thapa clan, mentioned that a 
man can become the mit of a married or an unmarried woman and that he 
will then be considered her brother. This information is contradictory to 
most of the other records, but in consideration of what I learned from a 
Murmi Lama, there seems to be some truth in it. In the Murmi Lama tribe 
artificial relationship can be established between two married couples and 
between a single man and a married couple. The Murmi term for mit is 
“leng” and for mitni “leng shiya.” The effect is just the same as in the 
other tribes. The leng is strictly forbidden to touch his leng’s wife, and, 
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consequently, the exchanging of rings between the two couples, which is 
part of the ceremony, is performed with the assistance of a Brahman or, 
in Murmi, a ‘ ghiyabring,” who will take the ring from the male partner 
on one side and hand it over to the woman on the other. The ceremony 
must take place at a “bar-tree”’ or a pipal-tree, and is evidently a matter 
of both families and not of the individuals alone. The ceremony is rather 
interesting, but I cannot enter into details here." An interesting parallel 
to this institution is the artificial relationship between married couples 
among the modern Quiché Indians of Santo Tomds Chichicastenango, 
Guatemala.!” 

Artificial brotherhood and sisterhood are obviously widely spread 
among all tribes of Nepal. It is true that we find similar institutions among 
various Indian peoples, but it seems to me that the Nepalese artificial 
relationship grew up independently. The Nepalese relationship is particu- 
larly interesting for its occurrence in a country where there are not only 
castes but also various tribes with different languages. 

I gathered my records from nine individuals of whom seven were born 
in Nepal. I noted the tribes and castes living in the respective villages. 
It was stated that there are villages where only one tribe, as, for instance, 
Sunwar or Magar, is represented, and other villages where various tribes 
are living together. For example, in Sisneri, near Bhojpur, which, according 
to Major Morris’ map, is situated in the territory of the Rais, we find 
not only Rais but also Brahmans, Chetris, Magars, Newars, and low castes 
as Damais, Kamis, and Sarkhis. In Kalebang, Murmi Lamas live to- 
gether with Brahmans, Chetris, Rais, Limbus, Gurungs, Magars, Damais, 
Kamis, Sarkhis, and Lepchas from Sikkim. 

Now, it is remarkable that the partners of an artificial brotherhood 
may belong to different tribes, except only the lowest castes (sanu jat). It 
was stated that artificial brotherhood between Gurungs, Magars, Limbus, 
Rais, and Sunwars is quite common, but I learned that artificial brother- 
hood is also possible between Chetris, and even Brahmans, on one side 
and castes of middle rank (matwala) on the other. In this case the partner 
who belongs to the higher class (thulo jat) is, however, forbidden to have his 
meal with his mit; that is to say, he cannot have any food which was 
made in the house or by one of the relatives of his partner. 

In Nepal, where clans or kindreds play an important réle, the life of the 
individual is generally limited to the circle of his kindred, and likewise, 

16 See the detailed description in my “Sitte und Recht in Nepal,” p. 203 et seg. 

17 See Leonhard Schulze-Jena, Indiana: 1, Glaube und Sprache der Quiché von Guatemala 
(Jena, 1933), p. 4 et seq. 
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the social life within the tribe is regularly limited to its members. In Nepal 
we find, as a rule, a strict tribal endogamy. Artificial brotherhood helps to 
extend the social instinct of the individuals beyond the range of their clan 
and even beyond the tribe. Kohler used to recommend the revival of arti- 
ficial brotherhood as an institution of high moral value. In Nepal, the 
functional side of the institution consists, no doubt, more in its contribut- 
ing to strengthen the social intercourse between the tribes and in this way, 
ultimately, the unity of the population of the country. 

II. Another institution of the family law on which I wish to remark is 
the remarriage of widows. According to the Brahmanic law, remarriage of 
widows is strictly forbidden. This prescription is derived from the Dhar- 
masutras and other sources, and is simply a consequence of both the rule 
that the bride has to be a virgin and the custom of marrying children. The 
English Act of 1856 permitted the remarriage of widows in the proper 
sense of the term, as well as of such girls as were married in their childhood 
and became, formally, widows without having ever lived in conjugal life 
with their husbands. On the other hand we find, in India, the well-known 
levirate; but it is stated that a woman who, if there were no brother-in-law, 
was given to one of the distant relatives, was considered as a “punarbhu” 
whose social standing is only a little higher than that of an immoral woman, 
“svairini.”” The position of widows in India, then, remained very low, and 
this is one of the well-known subjects of modernizing tendencies in India. 
The position of widows in Nepal was formerly quite under Brahmanic 
influence. In 1898, when Sylvain Lévi was in the country, Nepalese widows 
were free to have themselves burned with their deceased husbands. But 
Lévi mentions that Jang Bahadur forbade those widows who had children 
from having themselves burned, and that actually widows were no longer 
forced to commit suicide. As to remarriage of widows, however, Sylvain 
Lévi wrote (Vol. 1, p. 269): 


Un second mariage est naturellement interdit aux veuves; la loi brahmanique 
est intransigeante sur ce point, mais au lieu de la condition misérable et désespérée 
qui les attend dans |’Inde, elles peuvent, chez les Gourkhas, contracter sans dés- 
honneur une union irréguliére. 


It is remarkable that only one of my informants, a line-boy,'* gave me 
the same information: that no remarriage is possible, but that a widow may 
live with another man as his concubine. All the other informants, that is 


18 “T_ine-boys” are the progeny of Gurkha soldiers who are born and brought up in the 
regiment. But the term is now loosely used to denote any Gurkha who has been born and 
brought up in British India. Compare Morris’ handbook, Gurkhas, p. 124. 
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to say, real Nepalese from the inner districts of the country, spoke of a 
real marriage of the widow, though they confirmed the statement that this 
marriage is performed without any ceremony. But this is also the case of 
a second, third, or further wife of a man. The ceremonies are performed 
only with the first wife. Thus Major Morris’ statement that in Nepal a 
widow can remarry, but without the byahd-ceremony, is confirmed by my 
informants. Major Morris observes that the practical side of this in the 
Indian army is, that a remarried widow, after her second husband’s death, 
will have a pension claim. In a word, the present situation of widows in 
Nepal is actually that they are free to remarry and that in public opinion 
this is no longer considered as concubinage but real marriage. It must be 
added, however, that in any case the children of the deceased husband 
remain with the family of their father. 

There exists, then, in Nepal a much greater freedom and a better legal 
position of widows than in any other part of the peninsula. 

III. Passing to the law of property, I will confine myself to only one 
subject. Some of my informants gave me rather detailed reports on loans 
and, in connection herewith, on securities. This is remarkable, since, as a 
rule, we can hardly expect to find these institutions in a pure peasant popu- 
lation. But as a matter of fact it was stated that, even among the natives 
in the remote villages of the interior, direct exchange of goods hardly exists 
or may even be unknown, and any business transaction is performed with 
Nepalese money. As an exception to this rule, my Sunwar informant told 
me that in his district barter is quite common, and that the inhabitants 
used to exchange agricultural products, such as, for instance, butter for 
clothes, etc. 

I must say a few words on sanctions of debts in ancient Indian law. In 
Narada I, 117,'* it is stated that there exist two securities: warranters and 
pawns. Securities must be held in pledge, whether it be an estate or a mov- 
able thing; there were no mortgages, and the actual possession of the se- 
curity was required. A difference existed between a “bhogya’’ where the 
creditor was allowed to use the security, and the “gopya” which he was 
only entitled to keep in pledge without using it (Narada I, 125). Thus there 
was no security without possession. Furthermore, there were warranters, 


99 


or bondsmen, called “pratibhi’’ which means “representative,” or “lag- 


19 The Naradasmpti, one of the principal sources of the Brahmanic law, to be dated ap- 
proximately at about 500 A.D. Cf. Sacred Books of the East 31; The Institutes Narada, by 
Julius Jolly (London, 1876, and Calcutta, 1885); Hindu Law and Custom, by Julius Jolly, 
authorized translation by Batakrishna Ghosh (Calcutta: Greater India Society, 1928), p. 44 
et. seq 
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naka,” which means “responsible.”” Let us compare these classical legal 
institutions with my notes on Nepalese customary law. The only inform- 
ant who said that the creditor could take a material object in pawn from 
the debtor, was Motilal, a clever man of thirty-four years, but whose in- 
formation was proved as being partly based on what he had read in some 
books. He was certainly not naive and thus no orthodox informant. All the 
other men agreed that taking anything in pawn is quite unusual in Nepal, 
and some emphasized that it would never be done. The Thapa Magar 
Dhanbir, from Dhustung, near Tansing, gave the following detailed report. 

There are, he said, four different ways of lending money. 

First, if the creditor considers the debtor a reliable person, he can lend 
him the money without a written instrument and without a witness. He 
will do so for one or two months, and without taking any interest. Dhanbir 
added: If on the day when the debt is payable, the debtor has no money 
to repay, the creditor can do nothing, but, of course, he will not lend him 
any money again. 

Second, if a poor man is in distress, he can get money from a wealthy 
man if he brings him a witness. The creditor will write an instrument 
wherein it is agreed that the money must be repaid on a certain day and 
that interest must be paid at a rate of from five to ten percent per annum. 
Furthermore, it will be added that the debtor promised to give a security 
to the creditor. The term for this security is “‘dik.”” As such security a field, 
a buffalo, other domestic animals, or any movable object can be promised, 
but not the house. The text runs as follows: “If I cannot repay, you shall 
have my field, or buffalo, and so on.’”’ The debtor, but not the witness, has 
to sign the instrument. If afterwards the debtor cannot repay, the creditor 
will not grant him a respite for payment, but he will address himself to the 
mukhiya (i.e., the headman of the village), who will then order the debtor 
to deliver the dik to the creditor. The dik, then, is no longer a security, but 
the creditor will now consider it his property. In a word, the dik will then 
become a compensation for the creditor’s loss. 

Third, a man who wants much money, say 400 to 500 Rupees, must 
bring another ‘‘witness,’”’ who is called “gawahi.”’ As a matter of fact, this 
is a warranter who will become responsible for the debt. The instrument, 
the term for which is “damsuk,’’ must be signed by the debtor as well as 
by the gawahi. But also in this case a dik must be promised to the creditor. 
Thus there is a double security in this case. 

Fourth, another institution is less a security than a means for the repay- 
ment of debts. A poor fellow who cannot repay his debts can be invited 
by the creditor to come to his house and to work in his fields until the value 
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of his work reaches the amount of his debt. Such a debtor is called “banda,” 
and this institution is often confirmed in the literature. 

The criticism of these institutions and of others with which I cannot 
deal here leads to the following statement. There is a typically Nepalese 
legal institution, consisting of the mere promise to give a security in the 
case of insolvency. This is quite different from ancient Indian law. On the 
other hand, Indian influence was evidently at work. In Narada I, 7-9, we 
find a passage according to which unpaid debts persecuted the debtor 
after his death in his future existence. He is believed to be reborn as a 
slave in his creditor’s house for the purpose of working off his debts, and 
until this happens even the religious merits of his sacrifices and prayers 
will be placed to the credit of the creditor. 

IV. Generally speaking, the information noted by Hodgson,”® accord- 
ing to which “many of the decisions of the court are founded on customary 
laws only,” is apparently still valid. A detailed analysis of the elements 
composing Nepalese tribal law is not yet possible. The syncretism of various 
elements composing Nepalese culture can also be recognized in the sphere 
of law. It would be difficult to decide whether the Brahmanic influence is 
gradually decreasing or, on the contrary, increasing in the out of the way 
villages of Nepal. But it seems to me that specifically Nepalese legal con- 
ceptions and institutions which show a high standard of morality (like the 
artificial brotherhood), or a greater freedom for the individual than under 
Brahmanic law (like the rules governing the legal position of widows) are 
becoming predominant. The most interesting point is that there are nowa- 
days evidently very few tribal differences, so that we can speak of Nepalese 
law instead of Chetri-, Magar-, Sunwar-, or other group laws. 


BERLIN, GERMANY 


20 Miscellaneous Essays Relating to Indian Subjects (London, 1880), p. 231, question 77. 
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QUICHUA-SPEAKING INDIANS OF 
NORTHERN ECUADOR By JOHN GILLIN 


N the autumn of 1934, while in Ecuador on behalf of the Peabody 

Museum of Harvard Univeristy, the writer, accompanied by his wife, 
made a small study of the Quichua-speaking inhabitants of the Province 
of Imbabura, which lies just south of the northernmost territorial limits 
reached by the empire of the Incas. Complete anthropometric measure- 
ments and observations were obtained of 138 adult, Quichua-speaking 
Indian men, whose genealogies showed beyond reasonable doubt the im- 
possibility of their being the products of crossing with either whites or 
negroes, and who were chosen with due regard to the principles of sampling. 
The data were then treated according to modern statistical methods, and 
the results compared statistically with other extant Quichua series, as well 
as with all apposite non-Quichua peoples from whom measurements have 
been published.' Space does not permit the presentation of the full data and 
statistical treatment here, but a short summary of the observations on 
these people, descendants of one of the northernmost populations of the 
Inca empire, may be suggestive to those interested in the general problems 
of the region. 

An examination of the history and traditions recorded by the priests 
accompanying the Spanish invaders, as well as archaeological and linguistic 
evidence, indicates that the Inca control of the Province of Imbabura 
had been established less than seventy years before the arrival of the 
Spanish conquistadors. The emperor Tupac Yupanqui began his successful 
campaigns against the Caras about 1452, and the Cara resistance to the 
Peruvian invaders was crushed by the emperor Huayna-Capac a few years 
later at the battle of Yaguarcocha (Lake of Blood), some miles northeast 
of the present city of Ibarra. The Cara tribe, or nation, which was thus 
subjugated by the Inca power, had for several hundred years dominated 
the highlands of Ecuador from the Rio Chota southward, probably as far 
as the present city of Riobamba. They possessed a culture less rich than 
that of Peru, but far more developed than that of the jungie tribes on the 
eastern and western slopes, respectively, of the mountains. 


1 Published series on Quichua speakers: A. Chervin, Anthropologie Bolivienne (3 vols., 
Paris, 1907-1908); H. B. Ferris, The Indians of Cuzco and Apurimac (Memoirs, American 
Anthropological Association, Vol. 3, 1916, pp. 59-148); H. B. Ferris, Anthropological Studies 
on the Quichua and Machiganga Indians (New Haven, 1921); G. Rouma, Les Indiennes 
Quichouas et Aymaras des Hautes Plateaux de la Bolivie (Bulletins et Memoires dela Société 
d’Anthropologie de Bruxelles, Vol. 32, 1928, pp. 281-91); G. Rouma, Quichouas et Aymaras, 
Etude des Populations Autochthones des Andes Boliviennes (Estrait du Bulletin de la Société 
Royale Belge d’Anthropologie et de Préhistoire, Bruxelles, 1933) 
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There is good reason to believe that the ancestors of the Caras, or at 
' least the ancestors of the ruling line (the Scyris), were an immigrant group 
which invaded the highlands from the Pacific coast in earlier times, taking 
up their residence, first, in Imbabura, and thence spreading their dominion 
southward. In the early part of the fifteenth century their capital was 
Quito. According to the traditional account given by Velasco,” they reached 
the highlands about 1000 A.D., ascending from the coast by way of the 
valley of the Rio Esmeraldas. Although many details of Velasco’s narrative 
are open to doubt, and although its veracity has been attacked by Jijon® 
and others, archaeological and linguistic evidence seems to point at least 
to an early cultural connection between the interandine plateau of Imba- 
bura and the coast. The principal outlines of the invasion story have been 
accepted by Means,‘ Gonzalez Suarez,’ Verneau and Rivet,® and others. 

Following the history of the Caras still further backward, tradition 
tells us that they were not indigenous to the soil of Ecuador, but that they 
had landed on the Pacific coast between the Bay of Charapoté and the 
Cape of San Francisco, where they established a village named Cara (sup- 
posedly the modern Cardques), at an early, but undetermined, date. Ac- 
cording to the legend, these early invaders came on rafts from overseas, 
originally hailing from the north. Although the precise outlines of these 
migrations from the north are vague, the occurrence of Central American 
artifacts on the Ecuadorean coast and highlands and Ecuadorean objects 
in Central America, indicates an early connection of some sort between the 
two areas.’ 


2 Juan de Velasco, Historia del Reino de Quito de la América Meridionai (3 vols., Quito, 
1844). 

3 J. Jijon y Caamafio, Examen critico de la Veracidad de la Historia del Reino de Quito 
(Boletin de la Séciedad Ecuatoriana de Estudios Historicos Americanos, Vol. 2, Quito, 1919, 
pp. 340-413). 

* P. A. Means, Ancient Civilizations of the Andes (New York, 1931) 

5 Federico Gonzdlez Suarez, Historia General de la Repdblica del Ecuador (6 vols., atlas, 
Quito, 1890-1906) 

® R. Verneau and P. Rivet, Ethnographie ancienne de |’Equateur (Arc du Méridien Equa- 
torial en Amérique du Sud, Vol. 6) (Paris, 1912, 1922). 

7 For archaeological remains from the coast attributed to the Caras: Manuel Gonzalez de 
la Rosa, Les Caras de |’Equateur et les premiers resultats de |’expedition G. Heye sous la 
direction de M. Saville (Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, n.s., Vol. 5, pp. 85 
93); M. H. Saville, Antiquities of Manabi, Final Report (New York, 1910). For connections 
between Ecuador and Central America: S. L. Lothrop, Pottery of Costa Rica and Nicaragua 
(2 vols., New York, 1926), Vol. 2, p. 405 ff.; P. A. Means, Los relaciones entre Centro Amér- 
ica y Suc América en la época prehistérica (Boletin de la Séciedad Geogrdfica, Lima, 1918); 
| M. Uhle, Influencias mayas en el alto Ecuador (Boletin de la Academia Nacional de Historia, 
Vol. 4, Quito, 1922), pp. 205 ff.; M. Uhle, Civilizaciones mayoides en la costa Pacifica de Sud 
América (same series, Vol. 4, Quito, 1923), 
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On the basis of tradition, archaeology, and linguistics,’ it is possible 
to say that the following elements may be involved in the composition of 
the present population of Imbabura: (1) a very ancient aboriginal element 
present before the Cara invasion; (2) a coastal element, represented by the 
Caras, originally stemming from Central America or its general direction; 
(3) a Bolivian element, evidenced by late Tiahuanaco influence in the 
archaeological finds, although it is probable that this influence was more 
the result of cultural than of physical diffusion; (4) possibly some Ama- 
zonian elements, although there is little evidence to show that they were 
strongly represented; (5) a Peruvian or Inca element, introduced along with 
the Inca conquest. 

The Indians live in many respects as did their ancestors under Peruvian 
rule. Men wear loin cloths, white homespun cotton trousers of half length, 
white cotton shirts, red or blue ponchos, and large, saucer-like hats of felt. 
Women wear hats of the same shape, wrap-around woolen skirts of blue 
or red, white blouses embroidered in colors, shawls, and many short strands 
of heavy gold beads. Most people go barefooted. Practically all of the 
cloth is spun and woven at home. They are grouped into communities 
which may include as many as a thousand individuals. The houses are 
spread about at intervals over the cultivated land, each house surrounded 
by an acre or two of irrigated fields which are cultivated with long wooden 
spades and wooden hoes. The houses themselves are constructed of wattle 
walls which are plastered with adobe and the roofs are thatched with 
paramo grass. Pottery and wooden vessels are still made by hand according 
to the old styles. At present the people are not organized in ayllus (the 
Inca political unit of 100), and it is doubtful that in this region they ever 
were. Each community handles its internal affairs, such as matters of irri- 
gation and the communal grazing grounds, through an assembly, while 
the laws of the white government are administered by a feniente politico or 
an alcalde, who is usually a literate Indian chosen by the white govern- 
ment with the consent of the group. 

The whites have introduced the use of iron, some factory-made cloth, 
domestic sheep, asses and horses, the superficial aspects of the Catholic 


8 See Verneau and Rivet (op. cit.) for a discussion of the Cara language, which they believe 
to have been of Chibchan stock. 

® For more detailed description of present culture, see Moises Saenz, Sobre el Indio 
Ecuatoriano y su Incorporacion al Medio Nacional (Publicaciones de la Secretaria de Educa- 
cién Publica (Mexico, 1933 pp. 30 ff.); Victor Gabriel Garces, Condiciones psiquico-sociales del 
Indio de la Provincia de Imbabura (Annales de la Universidad Central de Quito, Vol. 48, 1932, 
pp. 125-84; Vol. 49, 1932, pp. 159-74.) 
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religion, and their own political control. Of these, the last seems to have 
had the most important cultural effect, because the political and economic 
life of the people has on the whole been more seriously disrupted than the 
material culture and fundamental religious beliefs. Some of the communi- 
ties are located on haciendas where the Indians live as tenant farmers, 
others are situated on lands, the ownership of which is divided among the 
individual family heads. 

Eighteen measurements, 66 observations, and 13 indices were obtained 
for each of the 138 Indian men studied. Space does not permit the presenta- 
tion of all the facts, but a few characteristic physical features may be sum- 
marized herewith. The mean stature of 156.48 centimeters places them with 
the range of the “short’’ portion of the human race. They have a mean 
cephalic index of 80.04. Other absolute measurements fall within the 
small and medium ranges of the human species. The average head is 
72.44 percent as high as it is long, and 90.26 percent as high as it is broad. 
The length of the face is 84.00 percent of its width, and the average chin 
is fairly long. The nose is of medium width compared with its breadth, 
with a nasal index of 72.24. The shoulder breadth is 23.12 percent of the 
stature, and the sitting height is 52.60 percent of the total stature. The 
average chest is 78.58 percent as deep as it is wide. The forehead is rela- 
tively narrow, being 70.12 percent as wide as the head. The total width of 
the face, however, is 96.71 percent of the width of the head. Skin color is 
predominately red-brown. 

The hair form shows considerable variation from straight: 19 percent 
showed straight hair, while 56 percent had light waves, and 25 percent 
deep waves. Other recent studies have shown a considerably greater inci- 
dence of wavy hair among the aboriginal population of the Western Hemi- 
sphere than was formerly believed to occur.!® The texture of the hair is 
predominately fine and medium. Less than seven percent of baldness of 
any degree was present. Scanty beards are characteristic, only 11 percent 
of the men having beards of even medium heaviness. One-tenth of the 
subjects showed some gray head hair, and 16 per cent showed some degree 
of grayness in the beard. Ninety-four percent of all head hair is black, and 
98 percent of all beards are black. Three-fifths of the eyes are black with all 
the remainder dark brown. All forms of eye-fold are present, although the 


10 See, for instance, E. A. Hooton, The Indians of Pecos Pueblo (New Haven, 1932); 
John Gillin, The Barama River Caribs of British Guiana (Papers of the Peabody Museum, 
Vol. 14, No. 2, Cambridge, Mass., 1936); Woodberry, George and Edna T., Differences Be- 
tween Certain of the North American Indian Tribes as Shown by a Microscopical Study of 
their Hair (State Historical Society of Colorado, Denver, 1932). 
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internal epicanthic fold (Mongolian fold) is absent in 21 percent of the 
cases. Sixty-five percent, however, show some degree of eye obliquity. 

The foreheads are for the most part smooth, with a hair line which 
tends to be low. The nasion depression is always present and in 16 percent 
it is marked. The nasal root and bridge tend to be of medium height, rather 
than low and flat. Integumental lips are usually large, although the mem- 
branous lips are small and thin. The men show little prognathism, on the 
average. 

The majority of men bite edge-to-edge, although, in roughly 40 percent, 
the upper incisors project anteriorly over the lower incisors. Only about 
two-fifths of the men still have all their teeth, while nearly 10 percent have 
lost more than 17 teeth each. Almost all of the men (98.5 percent) have 
some caries, and 30 percent showed more than 17 cavities each. Medium 
or lateral body build predominates. 

In an effort to throw some light on the physical affinities of the Imba- 
bura population, a rather elaborate statistical procedure was followed. The 
group was broken down into two geographical sub-groups," and comparisons 
were made with all other published measurements of Indian groups who, in 
the light of the ethnographic evidence, might have contributed to the physi- 
cal composition of the present Imbabura population. This necessitated the 
seriation and calculation of constants for all the other groups, except 
the Mayas reported by Steggerda. Among these apposite groups were the 
Machiganga” and Machiyenga™ (the same tribe), Sipibo,“ Bolivian 
Quichua,” Bolivian Aymara,'* Peruvian Quichua,'’ Cayapa of Esmeraldas,'® 
and Maya of Yucatan." 

Without entering into more detail, it is interesting to remark in passing 
that, even after all justifiable statistical refinements, the group which 
showed the most affinity with the Imbabura physical features was the 
Machiganga, a jungle tribe on the eastern slopes of the Andes in Peru. Of 


t Afigachagua, 26 subjects; Otovalo, Agato, and San Roque, 112 subjects. When com- 
pared statistically, these two groups are not parts of the same universe. Hence our Imbabura 
group as a whole is not homogeneous. 

2 Ferris, op. cit., 1921. 

13 W. C. Farabee, Indian Tribes of Eastern Peru (Cambridge, Mass., 1922). 

Tbid. 

% Chervin, op. cit. 

6 Chervin, op. cit.; Rouma, op. cit., 1928; op. cit., 1933. 

17 Ferris, op. cit., 1921; op. cit., 1916. 

18S. A. Barrett, The Cayapa Indians of Ecuador (New York, 1925). 

19 Morris Steggerda, Anthropometry of Adult Maya Indians (Carnegie Institution of 
Washington, Publication No. 434, 1932). 
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the Quichua-speaking groups, the only one which showed much similarity 
to the Imbabura Quichuas was that reported by Chervin from Bolivia. In 
no case did the Imbabura group, either as a whole, or any of its subgroups, 
show enough traits in common with other groups to be considered parts of 
the same population. 

Bearing in mind the possible inadequacy of samples and of methods, 
the examination of the physical characteristics of this one outlying pop- 
ulation of the Inca area forces us to the following conclusions. (1) Much 
mixture has taken place either in Imbabura, or in each of the com- 
pared populations, or in all, to account for the lack of affinity between the 
several groups compared.”° (2) The most important foreign elements in Im- 
babura are associated with peoples at present living in the Amazon drainage 

the Machiganga. Since these peoples live close to the mountains and there 
is some reason to believe that they have had access to the highlands, and 
vice-versa, it may be that Imbabura and Machiganga represent marginal 
groups of an earlier physical strain of the Inca area, later modified or 
pushed back, during the rise of Inca power, by other elements from the 
south. Our facts no more than hint at this, but it is at least interesting, in 
the. light of the relatively small and inconsistent similarity between Im- 
babura and other Quichua groups. (3) The Bolivian and Peruvian Quichua 
groups, plus the Imbabura group, show so many mutual differences of 
statistical significance when compared with each other that we have no 
basis for believing in a “‘Quichua” or an “Inca” physical type, among 
living inhabitants of the Inca area, which is in any way correlated with 
the Quichua language. (4) Very few similarities exist between the Imba- 
bura people and either the Cayapa of the Esmeraldas coastal region or 
the Maya of Yucatan, which indicates that whatever blood the alleged 
Cara invasion may have carried into the highlands has become modified 
and unrecognizable somewhere along the line." 

UNIVERSITY OF UTAH 

SALT LAKE City, UTAH 


20 This statement is made on the assumption that earlier physical contacts, as suggested 
by historical, archaeological, linguistic, and ethnographic evidence, had actually existed. 

*t The writer wishes to acknowledge his debt to Professor E. A. Hooton of Harvard Uni- 
versity for many sympathetic suggestions and much help in the field and in the laboratory. 
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EARLY RELATIONS BETWEEN HOPI 
AND KERES By ELSIE CLEWS PARSONS 


HERE have been various traditions on First Mesa about early rela- 

tions with the western Keres. The Acoma were said to be Hopi who had 
learned to speak Keresan; the early language of the people who came to 
be referred to on First Mesa as Snake-Sand clan was said to be Keresan. 
It was believed that all these peoples and other Keresan-speaking people 
called Kawaika, “Laguna people,” lived together at Toko’nabi, near the 
junction of the San Juan and Colorado Rivers; later, the ““Acoma”’ settled 
near the spring A’miiba, below First Mesa on the east side,’ and a pueblo 
overlooking Antelope Valley (Jeddito) was the home of the “Laguna 
people.’® The Snake-Sand people lived below First Mesa,* two miles to 
the southwest. 

On the Mesa itself the Mustard clan and their Wikwa’lobi kiva were 
accounted Keresan, but latter day Keresan, immigrant during the trou- 
blous times of the Spanish invasion. Probably a trickle of Keresan immigra- 
tion preceded the Tewa migration at the close of the 17th century. The 
Tewa of Hano have kept their language, the Keres lost theirs, on a pro- 
longed visit, it was said, to the Navaho,‘ but the reason of the loss, whether 
among Navaho or Hopi, was probably because the immigrant groups were 
quite small. These wanderers, Tewa or Keres, introduced the Butterfly 
dance which is the Saint’s day dance of the Rio Grande. They also intro- 
duced the Yayatii and Poboshwymkia societies, curing societies of the 
Keresan type which have now lapsed among the Hopi. One guess is that 
this migratory stream or trickle started from Santo Domingo after it was 
sacked and its kivas burned’ by Otermin in 1681. It is known that after 
the Great Rebellion Santo Domingo irreconcilables helped settle Laguna. 

So much for historical or pseudo-historical tradition about Hopi-Keresan 


1 Kayenta pottery has been found here (A. V. Kidder, An Introduction to the Study of 
Southwestern Archaeology, Andover, 1924, p. 72). 

? Kawaika, which is northeast of Awatobi, was sacked by the Spaniards in 1540. It was 
still occupied in 1582, but some time after that date and probably before 1598 it was abandoned. 
The latest date obtained here by tree ring method is 1495 (L. L. Hargrave, The Jeddito Valley 
and the First Pueblo Towns in Arizona to be Visited by Europeans, Museum Notes, Oct. 1935, 
Museum of Northern Arizona). 

3 Alexander M. Stephen, Hopi Journal (Columbia University Contributions to Anthro- 
pology, Vol. 23, 1936), pp. 608 n. 1, 714, 1084, App. 5 (Toko’nabi). 

* Stephen, p. 1085. 

5 The image of Sand altar woman in Wikwa ‘lobi kiva is wrapped in a charred elkskin pouch 
(Stephen, p. 262). The head of the image of Dawn woman is charred (Stephen, p. 966). 
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relations. What kept the tradition alive, possibly even in some particulars 
started it? The ceremonies. The songs of the Snake-Antelope, Flute, 
Wiiwiichim, Mamzrau, and Singers societies are said to be in Keresan, 
which only means, of course, that now and again a Keresan word is used. 
Of these words perhaps the most significant are Ka’toya, the horned or 
the two-headed mythical snake which is patron of the Antelope society,® 
and chamahia, the term for the implement-weapon, the hoe-ax placed on 
the Hopi Antelope society altar and on the Acoma Kapina society altar. 
Only in Hopi opinion are these stones accounted weapons, the archaeolo- 
gist classifies them as hoes. All specimens’ found under archaeological con- 
ditions come from the San Juan drainage.* Chamahia are fetish stones, 
in Pueblo opinion representing warrior spirits, anthropomorphic beings of 
an earlier age, turned to stone.® In the Hopi Antelope society songs these 


® Stephen, p. 716 n. 4. At Santo Domingo the mythical two-headed snake is called K’a"- 
nowi (Leslie A. White, The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico, Memoirs, American An- 
thropological Association, No. 43, 1935, p. 202) and at Sia the plumed serpent of the north is 
called Skatowe or Skatona (M. C. Stevenson, The Sia, Eleventh Annual Report, Bureau of 
Arrerican Ethnology, 1889-1890, pp. 69, 157). 

7 Most of them are made of yellow hornstone, which was quarried in the neighborhood of 
Four Corners. A few are of black slate. In the San Juan country they are popularly referred to 
as ‘“‘skinning knives,” but there is no justification for this identification. Although none has 
ever been recovered hafted, the fact that tools of mountain sheep horn of very similar shape 
were mounted longitudinally makes it seem likely that the stone ones were treated in the same 
way. The wear on the butt ends of chamahias also evidences longitudinal hafting, and the 
blade ends bear the unmistakable polish of use in the earth (A. V. Kidder, personal communica- 
tion). 

In this connection we may note the hoe dance sticks of First Mesa. They are somewhat 
more paddle-shaped than the chamahia, and are painted with the cloud-rain sign (Stephen, 
fig. 320). 

’ Dr J. O. Brew reports finding fragments of a chamahia at Awatobi. 

Were the mesa towns of Antelope Valley peopled by immigrants from the San Juan drain- 
age during the great drought of 1276-1298? Are we on the verge of establishing a northern ori- 
gin for the Keres? Those ever orientating people declare that “they went to the middle south 
from the northwest ahead southward” (E. S. Goldfrank in American Anthropologist, Vol. 25, 
1923, p. 194). 

» At Laguna ts’a’mahia, cino’haya, T’a’’tc’aiectc'* were beautiful stones which stood on 
each side of the altars. They were human beings first, but when the earth settled they became 
stone (F. Boas, Keresan Texts, Publications, American Ethnological Society, Vol. 8, 1928, 
Pt. 1, p. 39). Shinohaiye is one of the patrons of the Kashale, an initiating impersonation (E 
C. Parsons, Laguna Genealogies, Anthropological Papers, American Museum of Natural His- 
tory, Vol. 19, Pt. 5, 1923, p. 258 n. 2). The samahiye stone I collected at Laguna was dressed 
for the altar with feathers and beads. It is a rounded, conical topped stone, not a hoe (E. C. 
Parsons, Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna, Anthropological Papers, American Museum of 
Natural History, Vol. 19, Pt. 4, 1920, p. 118, fig. 19a). 
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beings are invoked; in Sia prayer the warrior spirits of the six directions 
are addressed by the same name or names.'® In Santo Domingo a man who 
has four times served as war chief is given the courtesy term of Tsamahia." 

This term or others are far from being the only links between the Snake- 
Antelope of the Hopi and the Snake-Kapina (Spider) societies of the west- 
ern Keres. The Snake ceremony of Sia is almost a replica of the Hopi per- 
formance with the Kapina (Spider) society associated in altar rituals.” 
The snake swallowing performance that Espejo saw at Acoma in 1582" 
has lapsed; today the Snake shamans make cures, but they have no altar 
sand painting or public ceremony." The altar of the Kapina society (extinct 
in 1926) was laid for the installation of the War chiefs and for the use of 
the Town chief who is prescriptively an Antelope clansman. The Kapina 
altar as set for the Town chief had a row of large crook prayer-sticks with 
animal figurines;' as set for the War chiefs there were on the altar two 
feather-topped corn ear fetishes called Tsamai’ye and Tsamahia’, Tsa- 
mai’ye on the east and Tsamahia’ on the west,'* and in the middle a large 
stone lion. The sand painting drawn for Dr White as that of the Fire society 
I am strongly inclined to think is actually that of the Kapina society. Jt 
is almost a replica of the Hopi Antelope society altar painting, particularly 
that of the Second Mesa Shufiopovi society. The medicine drink of the 
Kapina chief was ground-up snake droppings in water. This medicine gave 
strength and the ability to dream the future.'’ The society gave power to 
men going to war.'* The Kapina society of Laguna used red stained prayer- 


10 Stevenson, p. 130. 

it The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, New Mexico, p. 39. 

12 Stevenson, p. 76 ff. The Snake society performance includes Lion sand painting, ex- 
posure of novice to the snakes, Snake bower, dance, and snake release. 

4H. E. Bolton, Spanish Exploration in the Southwest, pp. 182-83. The Hopi Snake so- 
ciety novice has a snake put into his mouth (Stephen, p. 702). 

4 L. A. White, The Acoma Indians (Forty-seventh Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1929-1930, p. 107). One of the Snake doctors is a Hopi married into Acoma (Notes 
on Ceremonialism at Laguna, p. 108 n. 2). 

% The Acoma Indians, p. 42, pl. Ia. 

6 L. A. White, Supplementary Data on Acoma, New Mexico (ms.). These are the familiar 
Mothers, at Acoma called, curiously enough, by a Hopi term, honani, badger. But stone cha- 
mahia are reported from Acoma (Stephen, p. 745). 

17 The Acoma Indians, pp. 48, 49. Prediction, through omens, is a Zufii-Hopi war trait. 

18 Supplementary Data on Acoma, New Mexico. The extinct Kah’bena ceremony of the 
Tewa at Hano was derived, I believe, from the Keresan Kapina society. It was a war (also 
conceptually snake) ceremony, jealously guarded from Hopi neighbors. The presence of the 
kachina and clowns at the conclusion of the altar ceremonial is a Keresan feature (E. C. Par- 
sons, The Ceremonial Calendar at Tewa, American Anthropologist, Vol. 28, 1926, pp. 216- 
18). Similarly, after the winter ceremonials of the Snake-Antelope and Flute societies a 
kachina dance is in order. 
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sticks,’® as do the Hopi Snake-Antelope societies and war societies in gen- 
eral. 

Several other traits identify the Hopi Snake-Antelope societies as Kere- 
san societies. The Antelope society chief of Shipau ‘lovi said to Stephen: 
“Spider woman is my mother; she is the mother of all.’”° This is the posi- 
tion given Spider in Keresan mythology.” The Bear and Lion impersona- 
tions at the Snake initiation and the impersonations of the chiefs of the 
Directions (Cloud chiefs) by the Antelope chiefs are characteristically 
Keresan and so is the dedication of infants to the societies. Again the rites 
of emesis and of depositing offerings in a circuit over four days” are char- 
acteristically Keresan. 

The Keresan society closest in function to the Hopi Flute society is the 
Flint society which cures for knife or war wounds, but there is nothing 
specific by which to identify the Flint and Flute societies. There are how- 
ever a few general Keresan traits in the Flute society: twofold organization 
(into Blue and Drab societies); observance of ceremony in a dwelling, not 
in kiva; representing the sky by pendent crossed sticks which are swung 
around during the ceremonial; finally flute playing itself which is very 
characteristic of the Keresan curing society. Navaho traits are suggested, 
too, in the Flute ceremony: notably through Locust who is proof against 
arrow or lightning, through the four birds on the altar and the use of bird- 
skins, through the four mountains of the directions.” 

The Flute ceremony alternates biennially with the Snake-Antelope cere- 
mony. The Flute ceremony has been more or less camouflaged as a dramati- 


19 Notes on Ceremonialism at Laguna, p. 118. The society controlled pigments for moc- 
casins, presumably the red and black, and Awl man was a patron spirit (Laguna Genealogies, 
p. 258 n. 2). 

20 At Oraibi the Antelope chieftaincy is in the Spider clan. 

21 In the Hopi Snake myth Spider woman accompanies the youth and is very helpful, as 
she ever is in Pueblo folktales. In Hopi myth and ritual Spider is specifically the grandmother 
of the War Brothers. Antelope chief, being a war chief, may have this only in mind. 

22 Compare, too, the four day snake hunt, in circuit; and compare in this connection ini- 
tiation by trespass. If anyone encounters the Hopi snake hunters he must be initiated, just as 
at Acoma if anyone encounters a medicine man on the four night circuits made by societies 
during an initiation (Supplementary Data on Acoma). 

28 The Emergence myth told Stephen by a Navaho at Keam’s Cafion and various variants of 
the Hopi Emergence myth have much in common: the reed used to ascend on; ascent by Badger 
and by Locust; Locust shot at by men of the Directions (i.e., Clouds); presence of Spider 
woman; creation of Sun and Moon through blankets and two youths; quarrel and separation 
of men and women; flood caused by Water serpent; ground ploughed up by Mountain Sheep 
to form arroyos. 

The grandmother and great grandmother of the Walpi Town chief, hereditarily in charge 
of the Flute ceremony, were married into the Navaho (Stephen, pp. 949-50, 952, 1046). 
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zation of the reception of the Horn clan into Walpi;* it has come clear 
quite recently that it is really or also a dramatization of the Hopi Emer- 
gence myth. The altar and standard paraphernalia point to this interpreta- 
tion and the esoteric night ritual at the sipapu of the Emergence together 
with the impersonation of Masauwu, the god of Death and Fire, the First 
Denizen of the upper world. In myth Locust goes up the sipapu, finds 
Masauwu and is shot by the lightning bolts of the Clouds. Locust, the flute 
player, is brave and revives. Locust is depicted playing a reed flute on the 
tiles on the Flute society altar and Locust was said at Oraibi to be medicine 
for mortal wounds and, I infer, for lightning shock. The Flute society of 
Walpi cures for lightning shock; arrow points which are shot by the Clouds 
may be gathered up only by the chief of the Flute society. 

One of the two Walpi Flute societies* was in the trusteeship of the 
Squash or Sorrow-making clan,”* which became extinct in the seventies or 
before. The Wiiwiichim and Mamzrau chieftaincies were also in this clan; 
but they were handed to the Mustard and Snake clans, both having 
Keresan affiliations. The Sun youth patron of the Wiiwiichim society and 
the clowning associated with this society indicate Keresan influence. 
Mamzrau is affiliated with the Wiiwiichim society conceptually and ritu- 
ally;*7 but the Mamzrau basket wrapped tiponis point to western in- 
fluence.”8 

On the whole the Keresan complex on First Mesa centres around Wi- 
kwa ‘lobi or Watch kiva,”® around the Mustard, Squash, Snake-Sand-Lizard 
clans, and around the Snake-Antelope, Flute, Wiiwiichim, and Singers 
societies. Beetle, Locust, Snake, Bear, and Mountain Lion are spirit helpers 
or medicine. Taiowa, the seducer, Chakwaina, the kachina warrior maid, 
Child-water woman or Sand-altar woman who is Earth woman and Mother 


* This part of the ceremony is very much like the ceremonial reception of a foreign spouse 
into Acoma (Supplementary Data on Acoma). 

*% These Blue and Drab Flute societies may have been named from the blue and drab 
bows of war (E. and P. Beaglehole, Hopi of the Second Mesa, Memoirs, American Anthro- 
pological Association, No. 44, 1935, p. 19). The Drab Flute of Oraibi were said to be named 
from the grey or immature locust (Fred Eggan, personal communication). 

2° The name is said to be derived from inverted speech, ever associated with clowning; 
members of the Wiiwiichim society (also of the Singers society) are ger se clown impersonators. 
Singers chief acts as clown chief. 

27 They are called brother and sister; they both cure for “twisting sickness;” they sing 
taunting songs and drench and befoul one the other. 

28 W. D. Strong, An Analysis of Southwestern Society (American Anthropologist, Vol. 
29, 1927), p. 35. 

29 Stephen, p. 261 n. 1. 
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of Game, and Lightning, great god of war and of fertility, are the out- 
standing anthropomorphic spirits. Clowning is a special feature; reproduc- 
tion and war, the special interests. 

In conclusion I would mention the Hopi-like traits observable at present 
day Acoma as indicative of early relationships. The Acoma Kachina cult 
has been greatly influenced by Zufii, but the whipping of the children, 
boys and girls, and the performance of a single annual summer rain cere- 
mony are Hopi-like (Zufii and the other Keres have a series of society re- 
treats and kachina dances). The legend of how the Acoma Corn clan got 
Shuracha, the little fire god, into their clan is typically Hopi. The clan head 
meets Shuracha making his bonfires to heat up the Earth Mother into 
fecundity. “‘I am glad to receive you and welcome you,” says the clan head. 
“T want you to be our head.” So the kachina stayed with the Corn clan.*° 
That Acoma got its clan system from the Hopi is proved by the fact that 
the paternal aunt gives her godchild one of her clan’s stock of personal 
names, a naming practice peculiar to the Hopi." 

Two hypotheses about Keres-Hopi relations may be advanced, from 
the ethnological evidence. (1) A long period—the archeologists should tell 
us how many centuries—before the Spanish invasion, groups from the Hopi 
country migrated to the territory of the western Keres, probably to Acoma. 
These people carried with them Snake rituals and myth, also the Hopi 
clanship structure. Their relationship with kindred who had remained 
behind was not completely severed, and through this line of ccemmunication 
the Snake rituals, moulded into Keresan society patterns, got back to the 
Hopi. During the Spanish invasion, another line of Keresan communica- 
tion started up through the Rio Grande towns. Curing societies of the out 
and out Keresan type were introduced at this time. Through these Keresan 
immigrants relations with the Navaho were carried on, and some Navaho- 
Keresan traits introduced into ceremonial, particularly into the Flute 
ceremony. 

(2) The second hypothesis, the Fewkes-Hargrave hypothesis, is not 
contradictory of the first hypothesis, it merely begins further back, with 
the suggestion that all the towns in the Antelope or Jeddito valley were 
Keresan, including Awatobi which was destroyed in 1700, traditionally 
by First Mesa people, possibly because the Bow people had been “‘washed” 
by a visiting friar.** (In this connection note that in the Oraibi story ac- 


8° Supplementary Data on Acoma. 

| Jbid. Itoccurssporadically, only insome families, in Laguna (Laguna Genealogies, p. 181). 

% My guess is that Awatobi and, before it, Sikyatki, were destroyed not by Hopi but by 
nomad raiders, possibly the Utes. That is why Walpi, fearing it would be its turn next, invited 
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counting for the attack on Awatobi the Town chief of Awatobi gives away 
his “children,” the townspeople, by giving away two clay figurines, male 
and female. Such collective human representatives are kept today by the 
Town chiefs of San Felipe and Santo Domingo.)* Several Hopi ceremonies 
are said to have been introduced from Awatobi:* the women’s Owakiil 
society,® Singers society, the War society, and the women’s Mamzrau 
society. (In this connection note that Owakiil has wooden bird effigies 
and cone pedestals like the Flute society;*7 that Owakiil and the War 
society use the Keresan sky sticks; that Singers, like Wéwéchimtii, clown 
in the Keresan manner, and that Snake and Flute societies use painted 
stone tiles quite similar to those excavated at ‘‘a pueblo near Awatobi.”’)** 
To be sure Awatobi has never been referred to by Hopi as a Keresan-speak- 
ing town, which probably means that at the time it was destroyed it was 
speaking Hopi, whatever language was spoken by its founders. 


NEw YORK 


colonization from the East. The reasons alleged in the folk tales for the destruction of these 
towns by Hopi are too frivolous to be credible. To admit destruction by the Utes would have 
hurt tribal pride. 

3H. R. Voth, The Traditions of the Hopi (Field [Columbian] Museum, Publ. 96, An- 
thropological Series, Vol. 8, 1905), p. 250; White, The Pueblo of Santo Domingo, p. 35. 

* Awatobi survivors settled at Mishongnovi. Mishongnovi claimed the Koshare-like 
horned figurines excavated from an Awatobi shrine in 1881 (Stephen, p. 146, fig. 90) and Mi- 
shongnovi families live today near Awatobi, claiming land ownership (J. O. Brew, personal 
communication). 

% H.R. Voth, The Ordibi OAqél Ceremony (Field [Columbian] Museum, Publ. 84, An- 
thropological Series, Vol. 6, No. 1, 1903), p. 3; The Traditions of the Hopi, p. 253. The refer- 
ence to the stone-implement people (J. W. Fewkes and A. M. Stephen, The P4-lii-lii-koii-ti: 
a Tusayan Ceremony, Journal of American Folk-Lore, Vol. 6, 1893, p. 281) is probably to this 
society. 

% J. W. Fewkes, The Owakulti Altar at Sichomovi Pueblo (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 3, 1901), pp. 225-26. 

37 And like the bird effigy and cones found in a cave at Marsh Pass, Kayenta Valley (A. 
V. Kidder and S. J. Guernsey, Archaeological Explorations in Northeastern Arizona, Bulletin, 
Bureau of American Ethnology, 65, 1919, pp. 94, 145-47). 

38 J. W. Fewkes, The Butterfly in Hopi Myth and Ritual (American Anthropologist, 
Vol. 12, 1910), p. 586, fig. 61. 
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SHOSHONI POLYANDRY! By JULIAN H. STEWARD 


NOVEL perspective on polyandry is provided by its occurrence 

among the Shoshoni Indians of Nevada. Among the Eskimo, Thibe- 
tans, and Toda, it appears to have been correlated with an excess of males 
in the total population produced by female infanticide. If, however, an 
excess of males alone were a sufficient cause of polyandry, it should occur 
in societies which have a surplus of marriageable males brought about by 
frequent polygyny. Because there is instead in such socities rarely more 
than a temporary extension of the husband’s sex privileges to other men, 
as for example among the Wahuma of East Africa or some Australians, it 
must be assumed that a further condition of polyandry is the absence of 
factors which almost universally prevent it. That is, social, economic, and 
iegal institutions ordinarily give the male a monopoly of matrimonial, if not 
strictly sex, privileges in each family. In polyandrous societies, either these 
factors must be weak? or the pressure from unmarried men must have been 
sufficient to override them. The levirate seems frequently to have been the 
entering wedge. 

Shoshoni polyandry is intelligible only if regarded as the function of a 
social structure which did not contain factors to exalt man’s position in 
the family. There was no excess of marriageable males produced either by 
female infanticide or by frequent polygyny, and, so far as can be deter- 
mined, the ratio of men to women was not abnormal. There was merely 
an extraordinary simplicity of social structure which made the relation- 
ship of both sexes to plural marriage almost identical. 

To the extent that marriage represented an economic union, men and 
women contributed about equally to the household. Woman’s gathering 
of pifion nuts and other wild seeds was every bit as important as man’s 
hunting. In fact, vegetable foods were staple and lasting, whereas hunted 
game was only occasional and limited in quantity, so that woman’s food 
contributions matched man’s contributions of buckskins and other coveted 


1 These data were obtained during field work among the Shoshoni in 1935. The work was 
financed by the University of California and a grant-in-aid from the Social Science Research 
Council. 


2 Polyandry among the Nayar of Malabar, which seems sometimes though not always to 
have been fraternal, existed in a society in which the status of woman was strengthened by 
matrilineal institutions (A. Aiyappa, Nayar Polyandry, Man, Vol. 32, No. 99, pp. 78-79, 1932). 
However, fraternal polyandry was common among the Dravidian tribes of southern India, 
where inheritance is patrilineal (L. K. Ananthakrishna Iyer, Nayar Polyandry, Man, Vol. 32, 
No. 320, pp. 269-70, 1932). 
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articles. Economic life, moreover, provided no property rights which gave 
either sex an advantage. 

Social structure was so simple that neither sex could achieve superior 
status through affiliation with groups outside the family. Shoshoni popula- 
tion was, because of the low population density and the great distance 
necessary to forage for food, thinly spread over a vast territory and clus- 
tered in small communities of two to fifteen families each. During large 
portions of the year, fantilies travelled alone in their quest for food. Social 
intercourse with persons outside the community was rare, large gather- 
ings were seldom possible, and any real band organization was unknown. 
Uncomplicated by clans, societies, age classes, or other groupings, member- 
ship in which could give leverage to elevate one’s status, an individual’s 
social behavior was regulated almost exclusively by the family, in which 
the sexes were equal. The very slight authority of the village headman 
gave advantage to one man only. 

Polyandry was, however, usually fraternal. This must be understood 
as a function of the family contract nature of marriage, a fact underlined 
by the prevalence of the sororate, levirate, and preferred mating. Marriage 
with one’s cross-cousin (father’s sister’s daughter) or, in some localities, 
pseudo-cross-cousin (father’s sister’s step-daughter) was preferred. When 
two families were already connected through marriage, a sister or brother 
of one spouse preferably married a brother or sister of the other, or two 
brothers married two sisters. In such instances, the two couples ordinarily 
dwelled, worked, and travelled together. 

The sororate required not only that a widower marry his deceased wife’s 
sister, but that a second wife taken while the first wife lived be a sister of 
the first. Likewise, the levirate required not only that a widow marry her 
deceased husband’s brother (younger or older), but that a second husband 
taken while the first husband lived be a brother of the first. It is extraordi- 
nary that fraternal polyandry has not frequently accompanied the levirate. 
One suspects that it may actually have been more common than is sup- 
posed. 

A further logical corollary of these customs would be a kind of restricted 
group marriage, two brothers sharing two wives as among the Pawnee and 
Toda. This, however, seems to have been unknown to the Shoshoni. 

Although the geographical limits of polyandry are not known, it seems 


* Lesser has recorded a very similar fraternal polyandry among the Pawnee, Wichita, 
Kitsai, Arikara, and Comanche. The last is of particular interest, because the Comanche lan- 
guage is almost identical with Shoshoni. See Alexander Lesser, Levirate and Fraternal Poly- 
andry among the Pawnees (Man, Vol. 30, No. 77, pp. 98-101, 1930). 
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to have centered in central and eastern Nevada and to have reached the 
Shoshoni of southern Idaho. It is reasonably certain that it was not prac- 
ticed by the Shoshoni of southern Nevada nor by the adjoining Northern 
Paiute. An instance, however, was reported from the Southern Paiute of 
Panaca, Nevada. 

Case histories were difficult to procure because of the present disinte- 
gration of aboriginal Shoshoni culture, but the following sketches throw 
some light on it. 

In Pine Creek Valley and Diamond Valley, south of Elko, Nevada, 
plural husbands were always brothers, never exceeded two, and the younger 
did not anticipate marriage with another woman at a future time. Both 
men were called iipii’’, “father,’”’ by the children. To have called either 
man hai’, “father’s brother,” would have implied that he had no sex privi- 
leges with the mother. The terms for brother-in-law and sister-in-law show 
the influence of polyandry as well as polygyny. The Diamond Valley in- 
formant remembered two polyandrous women, one being his own mother, 
the other a woman near Hamilton. He thought of one of his mother’s 
husbands, a local headman of some importance, as being his real father, 
but could offer no explanation of his belief. He was convinced that in all 
polyandrous marriages, one husband was always away hunting. Similar 
polyandry was reported in Steptoe Valley. A Eureka informant thought 
that in a comparatively recent instance of polyandry, the husbands were 
not related. The woman has left both polyandrous husbands and is now 
married to another man. 

In Spring Valley, east of Steptoe Valley, where Shoshoni territory 
adjoined that of the Gosiute, it was claimed that although polyandry might 
be fraternal, cousins sometimes shared a wife. This was the only locality 
in which it was thought that a woman might have three husbands. Here, 
too, men were all called ‘“‘father’”’ by their children 

Little Smoky Valley to the west had an attenuated polyandry. The 
informant had observed one instance, and thought there had been others, 
in which a man, after marrying, brought his younger brother to live with 
himself and wife. The woman cooked for both men, but the younger slept 
with her only when the other was away. Such an arrangement was ad- 
mittedly temporary, the younger brother anticipating true marriage with 
séme other woman at a future date. The children, moreover, called the 
younger brother by the term for father’s brother, hai’. 

In all localities except the last, polyandrous marriage was contracted 
with intentions of permanency. Both men seem to have enjoyed the same 
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privileges, both were called “father,” and biological paternity was a matter 
of indifference. 

Two instances were reported from neighboring Shoshonean groups. A 
Snake River Shoshoni recounted an instance of a Bannock woman in Idaho 
who married two brothers, the three habitually sleeping together. The 
marriage eventually broke up, each man marrying a different woman. A 
Shoshoni woman at Fort Hall, Idaho, similarly married two unrelated men 
and subsequently separated from them. 

An Ely Shoshoni described an instance of polyandry among the South- 
ern Paiute of Panaca, Nevada. A woman married two brothers, one or the 
other of whom was away most of the time. When both men were home at 
the same time, one of them slept in the wagon. 

It is impossible to state the relative frequency of polyandry or to obtain 
a real picture of its place in native life. It seems not to have been uncom- 
mon, a fact attested by its influence upon brother- and sister-in-law terms, 
and it certainly carried no social stigma. In discussing it, the modern Sho- 
shoni who, of course, is now duly impressed with the importance of monog- 
amy, invariably laughed heartily and speculated about how it could have 
succeeded. It was the common conviction that one husband had some- 
how always managed to be away hunting while the other was at home. To 
the extent to which this was true, polyandry was a rapid alternation of 
spouses or a substitution by one man or brother for the other who was 
away rather than a simultaneous enjoyment of matrimonial privileges. The 
Pawnee usage seems to have béen somewhat similar. 

These data seem to indicate that Shoshoni society was among the very 
few in the world in which the relative lack of female jealousy or importance, 
which makes polygyny so commonly possible, was matched by a compa- 
rable weakness of jealousy and importance in the male. Obviously, there 
must have been a tenuous development of that monopolistic feeling, that 
will to dominate, in the man, which, whatever be its true nature or explana- 
tion, in most cultures does not tolerate a rival in the home. 
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J. B. TRUDEAU’S REMARKS ON THE 
INDIANS OF THE UPPER MISSOURI, 
1794-95 By G. HUBERT SMITH 


ARLY documents of ethnographic significance for the Indians, of the 

upper Missouri River are particularly to be desired, inasmuch as our 
knowledge of these tribes scarcely extends further than to the time of the 
Lewis and Clark expedition. It is, however, well known that there were 
persons living among these tribes much earlier, and descriptive material 
of a somewhat earlier date than that usually referred to is available in at 
least one source. This consists of certain notes which were made by Jean 
Baptiste Trudeau of the Spanish Commercial Company of St. Louis. Parts 
of Trudeau’s journals of his trading expeditions for the company during 
1794 and 1795 are available and have been carefully edited.' He had, how- 
ever, prepared another manuscript, portions of which were translated and 
published in 1808 in ,the ‘‘Medical Repository,” edited by Samuel L. 
Mitchill.* In that place is to be found the following, which is here reprinted 
because of the apparent neglect of this source, and because the original is 
not known to be extant. 

From a statement made elsewhere in the ‘“‘Repository,’” it is evident 
that these notes were part of a longer manuscript put into Dr Mitchill’s 
hands in Washington in the winter of 1805-06 by Nicholas Boilvin, subse- 
quently Indian agent at Prairie du Chien. Although a translation of the 
whole work was not published, note was fortunately made of its contents. 
“1. A description of the Upper Missouri; 2. A sequel to that descrip- 
tion; 3. The opinions of the Indians as to their origin, faith, and cere- 
monies in religious matters; 4. Mode of making peace, smoking the great 
pipe, and dancing in different ways, such as the calumet-dance, the sun- 
dance, and the bull-dance; 5. Conduct of the sexes toward each other, and 


1 Journal of Jean Baptiste Trudeau on the Upper Missouri: Premiére Partie, June 7, 
1794-March 26, 1795 (American Historical Review, Vol. 19, pp. 299-333, 1914); Seconde 
Partie, May 24 to July 20, 1795 (Missouri Historical Collections, Vol. 4, pp. 21-48, 1912). 
Both parts are also printed in South Dakota Historical Collections, Vol. 7, pp. 403-74, 1914 
See also Trudeau’s Description of the Upper Missouri, edited by Annie Heloise Abel (Mississ- 
ippi Valley Historical Review, Vol. 8, pp. 149-79, 1921), and the instructions issued to Trudeau 
on his departure in 1794, in Louis Houck, The Spanish Régime in Missouri (Chicago, 1909), 
Vol. 2, pp. 164-72. 

2 Medicai Repository (2nd Hexade, Vol. 4, pp. 27-36, New York, May-July, 1806): 

3 See Trudeau’s Description of the Upper Missouri (Medical Repository, 2nd Hexade, 
Vol. 3, pp. 313-15, November, 1805—January, 1806). This article contains extracts, with brief 
editorial comment, from the same source as that provided by Abel (0p. cit.) 
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marriages; 6. Their wars.’’ The translation was probably by Mitchill, who 
is given credit in the table of contents of the bound volume of the “‘Reposi- 
tory.” Finally, it should be stated that the present material, from evidence 
in Trudeau’s journals, probably relates to the Arikara, except where spe- 
cifically stated otherwise. 

Only the concluding portion of the account as published in the “Reposi- 
tory—the more significant material—is here reprinted. 


Remarks on the MANNERS of the INDIANS living high up the Missouri: Trans- 
lated from a manuscript of JEAN BAPTISTE TRUDEAU, put into the posses- 
sion of Dr Mitchill, by Mr Bortvin. 


... They have a singular kind of polygamy among them. If a man takes 
a woman to wife who has several younger sisters, it is common for him to 
marry them all in succession, as fast as they become old enough. I have 
seen several who had as many as six wives, and all these sisters. 

A young Indian seldom however lives long with his first wife. This is 
so much the case, that by the time he is thirty years old, he has perhaps 
cohabited with ten different women, and abandoned them. After that age, 
they usually grow more permanent in their attachments. The men generally 
are allowed the liberty of divorcing their wives when they please, and of 
marrying again. The women have not the freedom of doing this until after 
they have been deserted by their first husband. Then they have full range 
and power to act as they please. Accordingly these women take new hus- 
bands as often as their curiosity or convenience prompt them. After a 
a woman becomes more advanced in life, she attaches herself to some one 
man, and he is commonly that one by whom she has had the greatest 
number of children. If a man quits a woman by whom he has had a number 
of children, he only takes away his arms with him; but the horses and other 
things remain with the wife. 

When a young woman has lost her husband by war or otherwise, and 
there are surviving brothers of the husband, one of them marries the widow, 
or rather has the right to do so. It must be observed, however, that this 
takes place only among the savages who value themselves most highly in 
keeping up an observance of their ancient customs. The Indians to whom 
we relate the circumstances of our marriages, are wholly at a loss to com- 
prehend how white men, possessing so much understanding and knowledge, 
should be so blind as not to see that marriage is a source of pain and tor- 
ment to them; they look upon it as a monstrous thing for a man and 
woman to be so indissolubly bound together as never to get loose. In short, 
talk to them as we please, they remain unalterably persuaded that white 
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men are the slaves of women. There are few Indian females who are con- 
stant and faithful to their husbands, but are much given to intrigue and 
incontinence. This is however not equally the case with all the nations; for 
among some of them, the women are more reserved and chaste. 

The Panis, Mandanes, Ricaras and Bigbellies, are somewhat more than 
ordinarily indifferent as to their women.—No such sentiment as jealousy 
ever enters their breasts. They give this reason for it, that when a man dies 
he cannot carry women with him to the regions of the dead; and that they 
who quarrel, fight, and kill each other about the possession of a woman, 
are fools or mad-men. They are so firmly convinced of this, that many of 
them take a pride in treating some of the considerable men among them 
with their youngest and handsomest women. So true is this, that husbands, 
fathers and brothers, are importunate with the white men who visit them, 
to make free with their wives, daughters and sisters, particularly those who 
are most youthful and pretty; and in consideration thereof accept a few 
baubles or toys. Indeed both the girls and married women are so loose in 
their conduct, that they seem to be a sort of common stock;and are so easy 
and accessible that there are few among them whose favours cannot be 
bought with a little vermilion or blue ribbon. This kind of commerce is 
carried on to a great length by our young Canadian traders. The conse- 
sequence of these libertine manners is the venereal disease. This is very 
frequent among them; but the Indians cure it by decoctions of certain 
roots. I have seen some that were rotten with it, cured in six months. 

When menstruation happens, the woman goes out of the hut, makes a 
fire by herself, and cooks her food alone. No person takes any of her fire on 
any account, not even to light a pipe with, for fear of bringing some mis- 
fortune upon himself. Their War-mats and Physic-bags are at these times 
carried out of the house and suspended from the end of a pole in the open 
air, until the operation is‘over. While the women are in this situation they 
are very careful not to enter any cabin where there is a sick or wounded 
person; lest the patient’s recovery should be retarded. When a woman 
finds herself with child, she receives the embraces of her husband no longer, 
but abstains from them entirely until thirty days after her delivery. There 
are, as may be supposed, exceptions to this: but such women are considered 
as behaving foolishly, and endangering both the lives of mother and child. 
When a pregnant woman finds her labour approaching, she withdraws to 
the hut built for the lying-in business, in all places where they have a 
stationary settlement: some old women follow her and give her all the help 
they can. But parturition is effected without the aid of a midwife; for they 
bring forth their young ones with a facility of which our civilized ladies 
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have little idea. The term of their confinement seldom lasts more than two 
days. And if the party should find it necessary to march, the woman’s 
lying-in never detains them half a day. For the mother, as soon as the child 
is born and swaddled, travels with the assistance of some of her friends, 
the whole day’s journey to the place of encampment. And the next day 
after the infant is brought into the world, she plunges and washes it in 
water, both winter and summer. She then wraps it in a piece of Bison- 
skin and ties its back to a plank about three feet long. The women nurse 
their children themselves, and as they never wean them, they suck as long 
as they please. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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INDIAN MASKS FROM THE 
LOWER YUKON By FREDERICA DE LAGUNA 


HE archaeological and geological expedition to the middle and lower 

Yukon River, Alaska, sponsored by the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, was fortunate in securing a group of wooden dance masks, made 
by the so-called Ingalik group of the Tena (middle and lower Yukon River 
Athabaskans). These masks were obtained at the village of Hologochaket 
(““Holikachuk’’) on the Innoko River, a mile and a half below the junction 
of the Shageluk Slough. It is roughly twenty miles northeast of Anvik. 
These masks were in use until about two years ago, when the cache in which 
they were kept collapsed. We do not know whether they were discarded 
because they were damaged by the fall, or because this accident was sup- 
posed to have robbed them of their potency, but in any case they were 
thrown into a rubbish. pit, and new masks were made to replace them. An 
Indian at the village, Simon Holikachuk, helped us to gather up these 
masks, and gave us permission to study and photograph the new set in the 
new cache. All of the old masks were supposed to have been made by one 
man, Sunday, and the new ones resemble them so closc!y that they may 
also have been carved by the same person. 

Three villages in this region are accustomed to entertain each other at 
potlatches and masked dances. These are Hologochaket, Anvik on the 
Yukon, and Shageluk on the Innoko below Hologochaket and at about 
the same Jatitude as Anvik. These celebrations are generally held in winter. 
According to Dr John W. Chapman, who has published some notes on 
Tena ceremonials,' they are not encountered on the Innoko or Yukon above 
these villages, and from this fact, as well as from internal evidence, he 
concludes that the ceremonies are copied from the Eskimo. He recognizes 
four types of festivals (named in order of their solemnity): the Death 
Potlatch, given by any one who had lost a relative during the year whom 
he wished to honor; the Feast of the Dolls (similar to that described by 
Nelson among the Eskimo); the Feast of the Animals’ Souls; and the Feast 
of Masks. In 1905 the Dolls and Masks ceremonies were no longer held at 
Anvik, though the latter was still given at Shageluk. To this day Shageluk 
seems to cling more closely to the old festivals than do the other two vil- 
lages. The ceremony of the Animals’ Souls seems to be still kept up in these 


1 Notes on the Tinneh Tribe of Anvik, Alaska (Congrés International des Américan- 
istes, 15° Session, 1906, Quebec, 1907), Vol. 2, esp. pp. 14-38. Quotations and references to a 
masked dance witnessed at Anvik by Chapman in 1905 are taken from this article. 
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villages, or at least if abandoned, has only become so at a very recent 
date. 


Of this ceremony Chapman writes: 


The purpose of the feast was a thanksgiving for abundance of fish and game, 
with the intention of securing a further supply, by showing gratitude to the thinking 
spirits of the animals. The purpose of the festival is achieved primarily by making 
masks representing the various spirits, and figures of the animals which correspond 
to them, attached to the masks, and by composing songs in their honor, which are 
sung by dancers wearing the masks; also by the exhibition of certain insignia which 
go with the masks which are essential to the feast. Other masks not essential are 
worn by dancers who entertain the company in separate acts. The secondary pur- 
pose of the festival—that of entertainment—is quite as important in the minds of 
the people as the first reason 


It is customary for one village to entertain another at this dance. The 
guests are summoned by two messengers wearing small forehead masks, 
peculiar to their office. On the particular occasion described by Chapman, 
it was impossible to invite outsiders and the villagers divided themselves 
into two bodies, one to be entertained by the other. Of the seven dances 
given, the first, an animal dance, in this case an Otter Dance, and the 
third, the Silver Salmon and Gull Dance, were essential. 

Our informants, however, did not distinguish between the several types 
of dances, but spoke as if all celebrations in the kashim were held in honor 
of the recently deceased. A lamp is lit for each person so honored. These 
lamps were formerly small clay saucers, and were set on wooden stands 
about a yard in front of the bench that runs around the wall of the kashim. 
There are holes for these stands in the wooden floor of the kashim at Holo- 
gochaket. A native of this village told us that he has seen as many as seven 
lamps burning at the same time. Chapman reports that at the Animals’ 
Souls feast there were two lamps on each side of the room, with a row of 
candles between, serving as footlights. At the ceremonies the men sat on 
the high bench, the women sat under it, and part of the space under it was 
reserved for the dancers between performances. At the Death Potlatch the 
relatives of the deceased give presents, chiefly clothing, to every one, but 
especially to those who assisted at the interment of the dead. These include 
those who washed and dressed the corpse in new clothing, and those who 


? Chapman’s remarks on the observance of this ceremony are self-contradictory. On page 
16 he says that neither it nor the Feast of Masks was given at Anvik at the time of his writ- 
ing; yet the ceremony which he witnessed there in 1905 and describes under the title of Feast 
of Masks, is certainly the ceremony of the Animals’ Souls, as is evidenced by the description 
here quoted. 
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dug the grave and erected the grave house. Every guest is expected to make 
a suitable return when it comes his turn to potlatch, and pride does not 
force the givers to pauperize themselves, as on the Northwest Coast. It is 
understood that the souls of the dead enjoy in some way the food and cloth- 
ing given the guests. Some days before the potlatch is held a messenger 
travels to the neighboring villages to invite the guests, wearing on his 
forehead a miniature mask. Such a mask was seen at Hologochaket. It rep- 
resents a woman’s face with a sorrowful expression. The hair is black and 
is parted in the middle. The face is white except for two bright red spots 
on the cheeks, and a red line around the edge of the mask. The eyebrows 
are black; the slanting eyes, almost closed (as if in grief), are outlined in 
black ink, and these outlines are connected over the bridge of the nose, 
giving the effect of a pair of spectacles. The downcast mouth is outlined in 
ink, and three ink lines on the chin represent the traditional tattooing, 
which can still be seen on the older Indian women in the Nulato-Holy 
Cross region. 

Both men and women take part in the dancing. We had no oportunity 
to witness a potlatch, and the only information we received about the style 
of dancing was that the women hold their arms slacker and not so stiff 
as the men. The singing and dancing are accompanied by one or more large 
drums of the Eskimo tambourine type. Three drum frames were hanging 
from the cache at Hologochaket. These are hoops of wood, grooved on the 
outside for the lashing which secures the gutskin head. The handle is a 
short projecting piece of wood. 

It is not clear if the “Potlatch Dance and Feast” described by Chap- 
man is the same as the Death Potlatch. For the ceremony recorded by 
Chapman, two messengers were sent to another village, carrying invitation 
sticks, to invite the villagers to the potlatch. One messenger returned 
home with their acceptance, while the other accompanied the guests until 
they had almost reached the hosts’ village, when he ran on ahead to an- 
nounce their arrival. This feast seems to have been essentially an occasion 
for trade. Certain traditional gifts were asked of the guests, and they 
brought other objects to trade with their hosts. The latter, however, would 
attempt to give away more than they had received. Each man traded with 
his inherited “partner.’”’ The trading was accompanied by songs and dances, 
but the performers were not masked. 

Both the old and the new masks from Hologochaket are clearly in the 
same style. Those collected by Chapman at Anvik in 1905 resemble them, 
and yet seem to be closer to the Eskimo masks figured by Nelson. We 
reproduce some of Chapman’s illustrations for comparison. A further com- 
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parison of interest will be made possible when the masks which were 
recently collected at Anvik by Dr Krieger of the U. S. National Museum 
and Dr Osgood of Yale are published. In general, these Indian masks are 
mechanically simpler than those of the Eskimo, which so often have hands, 
feet, or various oddments attached to the edge. They also appear less 
well carved than the Northwest Coast masks, which often achieve such 
realism as to suggest individual caricatures. 

The new masks at Hologochaket do not duplicate the old: in each set 
are a number which are not present in the other. In both, however, we can 
distinguish two main groups; human beings, and animals or animal ‘‘own- 
ers.” Our comparison of the two sets cannot be as complete as I should 
wish since we did not have time to take full notes on the new collection, and 
failed to note in detail the methods of suspension, except that all had a 
string or cord to fit around the back of the head. It is likely that the larger 
masks, like those in the old set, also had a mouth piece to be gripped by the 
teeth. Unless otherwise stated, the eyes of all the masks are cut through, 
though they are so small that the wearer had only a limited field of vision. 
The paint on all the Hologochaket masks is common commercial house 
paint. On some of the old masks green is used instead of black, probably 
because the supply of black paint was limited. The human masks will be 
described first. 

In the new set there are at least six masks representing “Up-River 
Indians,” that is, the Koyukuk Indians above Nulato, who formerly were 
the enemies of the Ingalik who lived from Nulato to Holy Cross. Two 
masks (pl. 17: A, 3; C, 2) represent “Up-River” men, nitsvtg; others 
(pl. 17: B, 1) an “Up-River” young man, and (pl. 18: A, 4; A, 6; B, 7) 
“‘Up-River” women. These characters all danced together. The faces of the 
masks are painted white; the hair, eyebrows, and beards are black. All of 
them have, or had, a single feather rising from the middle of the forehead. 
This feather is shaved to the midrib for most of its length, and the tip is 
furnished with a tuft of down. The eyes are outlined in black, and as on 
almost every Hologochaket mask, animal and human, the outlines are 
connected, spectacle-fashion across the bridge of the nose.* The mouth is 
also outlined in black. One of the men (pl. 17: A, 3) is bald. The young man 
(pl. 17: B, 1) has a very long head; the hair, on each side of the wide central 
part which continues the line of the nose, is red. The women have three 
black lines (tattooing) below the mouth. Two women have red spots on the 
cheeks (pl. 17: A, 6; B, 7); the third has a beard. 


* Three of the masks published by Chapman have these spectacles. On the Otter mask 
they are supposed to represent natural markings. 
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The old collection contains three “Up-River’” Indians, the ‘‘boss’’ 
(pl. 18: 1) and two men (pl. 18: 2, 3). All are made slightly askew, and like 
the new set are painted white, and were originally furnished with the 
feather tufts. They were attached to the head with a cord. The ‘“‘boss” 
has green hair, parted on the side, green eyebrows, and green lines about the 
eyes and mouth. One of the men has black hair parted in the middle, a 
black beard, black brows, and black outlines around the eyes and mouth 
(pl. 18: 2). The other mask is finished in green paint. Instead of hair, there 
is a pointed green cap, and the chin is beardless. A single line runs down 
the middle of the chin. Though identified as a man, this mask may repre- 
sent a woman (pl. 18: 3). 

In the new collection there are several other masks which are said to 
represent natives but about which no further information was obtained. 
One of these isa man (pl. 17: B, 2), with red ears, carved out cf separate 
pieces of wood. The head is bald, except for two tufts of red down above the 
eyes; the beard, eyebrows, and outlines are green. The face is white except 
for three faint red streaks on the forehead. A grotesque mask (pl. 17: B, 5), 
with mouth twisted to the left, is an old man. The hair, eyebrows, and mus- 
tache are black. The mouth is outlined in red, and instead of being cut 
through, as it is in all the other masks, has three small holes bored through 
between the lips. These may possibly have held small objects. The usual 
feather tuft is fastened to the middle of the forehead. There is a third 
man (pl. 17: C, 1), who may belong to the “‘Up-River” group. He is bald; 
the eyebrows, beard, and lines about the mouth and eyes are black. The 
mouth is smiling. The feather tuft is missing from the forehead. 

A very amusing mask in the new set represents an “Outside Siwash” 
(pi. 17: B, 3), that is, a Plains Indian, as the Yukon Indians have pictured 
him from the white men’s descriptions. The face is pink, with red spots on 
the cheeks, and red lips. The hair is real, and is separated in two braids, 
the ends of which are wound with red cloth. The traditional feather head- 
dress is made of wrapping paper; the “feathers” are striped with alternate 
lines of red and black. The most curious feature, however, are the three 
black lines below the chin, showing that the “Outside Indians’’ were 
tattooed like the lower Yukon women! 

In the older set there are also a number of other human masks. One of 
these (pl. 18: 4) was not identified. The nose is blue, and thereare red patches 
on the chin and about the small crescent-shaped eyes. One of these is much 
larger than its mate. The face was probably once white. There was formerly 
a string for suspension, but the feather on the forehead seems to have been 

lacking. A rather amusing mask (pl. 18: 5) was identified by one informant 
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Fic. 1. Masks and staff from Anvik (after Chapman, pp. 22, 28, 30, 31). 1, First Cannibal 
Woman’s Son (length 133”; drab and white; squirrel skin in mouth. By Chapman wrongly 
titled “Messenger Mask,’’ but cf. text); 2, Second Cannibal Woman’s Son (length 30”; fore- 
head drab, face white, red around mouth); 3, The Old Man in the bad dream; 4, Staff carried 
by Cannibal Woman’s Son; 5, The Dreamer; 6, The Old Woman. 
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as a “Russian Captain.” Another said that it was simply an old man, 
pinatix. The first identification seems to be correct, to judge from the 
character of the mask itself. The bulging head has red hair that runs down 
to the eyebrows. There is a large black beard, formerly covered with bear 
fur. The eyebrows and mustache were probably of bear fur also, as a num- 
ber of small nails suygest. There was a feather on top of the head, a string 
for suspension, and in addition, a wooden cross piece inside the mask, just 
below the level of the carved mouth, to be gripped between the teeth of 
the wearer. 

In the last two numbers of the mask dance described by Chapman the 
performers wore human masks. In the first of these, a male dancer carica- 
tures an old woman (fig. 1: 6); in the second, a man (fig. 1: 5) falls asleep 
and is bothered by a bad dream in the shape of a troublesome old man 
(fig. 1: 3). 

In the old set there are two masks which were worn by buffoons, before 
or between the dances. Such a mask is called trap.pipl, “have fun in it.” 
One of these (pl. 18:7) has a lopsided face, with protruding lips and high 
projections on the cheeks, criss-crossed with cuts. The other (pl. 18: 6) was 
said to represent a ‘‘Roosian man,” Gacalt’4n (‘“‘white man’’). Another in- 
formant, however, said that it was a beluga, carved by Sunday to celebrate 
his killing of such an animal. Belugas occasionally ascend the Yukon as far 
as Nulato or Koyukuk. The mask shows a grotesque human face with a 
beard. It is larger than any of the other human masks. The nose is broad, 
the mouth lopsided. Both of these masks are so badly weathered that no 
trace of paint remains. They seem to have lacked feathers and had no means 
of suspension besides the string. 

A pair of masks in the old collection (pl. 20: 3, 4), not found in the new, 
represent the mythical Half-Man, pindq’w9, literally ““Half-Face.”” He was 
a being with half a head and half a body, and only one arm and one leg. 
In spite of this handicap he was supposed to be the greatest hunter and the 
richest man. He held his bow with his foot when shooting. The two masks 
are looking-glass copies of each other. The two dancers performed together, 
one on each side of the kashim. The step is said to have been like a one-step. 
The masks are both white, with a single small eye, and no mouth. The 
left-hand mask has a blue line around the eye and a trace of black paint 
on the chin (to represent a tattooed line ?). This may be a Half-Woman, 
though our informants did not mention such a character. The other mask 
has no painted lines at all. Each had a shingle fastened to the top (it is 
still present on one), to which were attached rattles. The masks were sus- 
pended by a string fastened to one edge and to the bridge of the nose, but 
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they are so narrow that they could not have covered the faces of the 
wearers. 

In the dance described by Chapman, the chief characters of the second 
and fourth acts represented two cousins, sons of cannibal women (fig. 1: 
1, 2). The sons danced in order to lure victims for their mothers. They were 
each accompanied by two female dancers (unmasked ?), carrying finger 
masks or circlets (similar to plate 17: A, 1). 

We now come to the masks representing animals, birds, and spirit 
owners. A very large flat mask in the new collection (pl. 17: C, 5), was said 
to bean old Eskimo woman. It is, however, so similar to the old mask from 
the same village (pl. 18:8), which represents the Blueberry Woman or Berry 
Woman (Nuqeatly, “woman”’), that it is more likely to be this character. 
The Berry Woman, acted by a woman, dances with a basket, pretending 
to pick berries. The new mask has green hair, a white face, black brows 
and lines around the eyes and mouth. The cheeks are red, and there are 
three black lines under the chin. The old mask is similar, except that the 
hair is black. Around the top and sides of the new mask (and formerly on 
the old one, also) is a frame of willow withes, fastened to short cross-sticks 
which are pegged into holes in the edge of the mask. Feather tufts are at- 
tached to this border, and a single feather rises from the center of the 
forehead. 

Both the old and the new set contain identical masks, supposed to rep- 
resent the Dog Salmon Woman (nepal, “fish woman’’) (pl. 17: C, 4; pl. 2:9). 
They are slightly smaller than the Berry Woman masks, but are otherwise 
very similar. In spite of their size, none of these masks has any method 
of suspension in addition to the string. The chief difference between the 
Fish and Berry Women masks is that on the latter the hair is black and does 
not extend down the sides of the face. In the dance, the Salmon Woman 
(the part is taken by a woman) is preceded by three men, representing three 
birds of a certain species (unidentified) (pl. 17: A, 5; C, 6; C, 7), and who 
swing a “fish trap.”’ After they have set this down, the Dog Salmon Woman 
enters, dancing backward, carrying the “fish-cap”’ (pl. 17: D, 1), to which is 
attached a stuffed loon which is dragged along the floor. She is flanked by 
two men, representing Seagulls or Terns (pl. 19: 1). According to this de- 
scription, which was given by our informants in Hologochaket, we may 
infer that the dance represents the arrival of the salmon in the early 
summer. The three birds who open the dance are probably migratory birds 
whose coming warns the people that it is time to prepare their fish traps. 
The terns (or seagulls) come with the salmon, and the fish are followed by 
the loons. It is interesting to note that the Eskimo of Prince Williain Sound 
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Fic. 2. Masks and regalia from Anvik (after Chapman, pp. 24, 26, 27). 1, Dipnet frame 
carried by Seagulls in Salmon Dance (length 39”); 2, Seagull in Salmon Dance (width 22”; 
white, dark wing tips, red face); 3, Father of Silver Salmon (width 223”; white; face dark blue 
above [representing salmon’s back] and white [salmon’s belly], with red lips and throat [sal- 
mon’s flesh]; salmon figures in holes are blue and white; red edge of mask [shore line], willow 
border [water] with feathers [white capped waves]); 4, Salmon Messenger (blue and white with 
red midrib); 5, Silver Salmon insignium (fish is blue above and white below). 
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say that the tern comes to announce the approach of the king salmon, the : 
first of the runs in that district. The Berry Dance and the Salmon Dance | 
are apparently performed for the purpose of insuring a plentiful supply of 


Fic. 3. Masks and insignium from Anvik (after Chapman, pp. 12, 21). 1, Otter insignium 
(pond); 2, Otter Messenger (length 10}”; blue [because drab was exhausted] with red chin); 
3, Ruffed Grouse (length 18”; drab and white); 4, Otter (length 17”; tail, legs, and forehead 
drab [color of otter], face white [otter’s belly], with red chin [otter’s flesh]). h 


food for the next season. It is natural that a woman should perform the 
Berry Dance, since it is women who gather the berries. But it is curious 
that a female character should play the central réle in a Salmon Dance 
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which involves a fish trap, since the fish trap (and its modern improvement, 
the fish wheel) belong to the men, while the women fish with a net. This 
makes us wonder if there is not here a reflection of the Eskimo belief in the 
two female guardians of the food supply, the “Owner (or Soul) of the Land” 
and the ‘‘Owner of the Sea.’’ However, this description of the dance differs 
in several respects from that witnessed by Chapman at Anvik. This may 
mean that our information is faulty and that this interpretation of it is 
likewise erroneous, or that there was a difference between the ceremony 
performed at Anvik in 1905 and those held in recent years at Hologochaket. 

The Anvik dance was called the Dance of the Silver Salmon and the 
Gulls. The central dancer was the man representing the Father of the 
Silver Salmon (fig. 2: 3) who leads his tribe on their yearly migration up 
the river. He was flanked by two women (unmasked?) who exhibited the 
salmon insignia. The latter are wooden figures of a dog salmon and a silver 
salmon. The silver salmon was hollow and hd a burning candle inside 
(fig. 2: 5). These were suspended from an inverted cage or basket (the “fish 
cap” of our informant), which symbolizes water. On tie farther sides of 
the women were two masked men, representing Seagulls (fig. 2: 2). They 
carried as insignia the frames of dip nets, ornamented with feathers and a 
small carving of a fish (fig. 2: 1). On each side, in front of this line, danced 
the masked messengers of the Salmon (fig. 2: 4). (The significance of these 
messengers is not explained: they seem to take part in the important 
dances.) All the performers entered simultaneously (?). In the first part of 
the dance the insignia were exhibited; in the second part they were replaced 
by finger masks or feather circlets. 

The chief differences between this dance and that described by our in- 
formants at Hologochaket is that in the latter there were three messengers 
(birds), and the Salmon Father and his two supporting female partners 
were replaced by one central Salmon Woman. 

The three birds who preceded the Salmon Woman wear long slender 
masks, representing human faces. These masks are found only in the new 
set (pl. 17: A, 5; C,6;C, 7). The masks are white, with a red stripe running 
up the bridge of the nose and bisecting the green spotted forehead. Guess- 
ing by analogy with other bird masks, this would mean that the birds had 
a spotted back. The small round mouth is outlined in black and has a 
red pit in the center, instead of the usual hole. The eyes are outlined in 
green and the usual feather rises from the forehead. The mask worn by the 
dancer in the center is fringed with (wolf ?) fur. The other two have a 
wicker frame around the edge, like that on the Salmon Woman and Berry 
Woman masks. This frame is striped with red. (It has been broken from 
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one of the masks). One mask has a single wooden bead hanging from the 
nose, and there were probably similar beads on the other masks. The “‘fish 
trap” which the birds carry is described as a very narrow ladder with tufts 
of feathers attached to one of the longitudinal pieces. It would seem to 
represent, not the trap itself, but a section of the fence which leads to the 
trap. It must have resembled rather closely the insignium used in the Otter 
Dance at Anvik, which is supposed to represent a pond (fig. 3: 1). 

The “‘fish cap,” also found only in the new collection (pl. 17: D, 1) isa 
basket-shaped frame of thin wooden strips. One of these is bent into a hoop 
to which are attached two curved cross-pieces. From the circular rim hang 
twigs to which are tied small wooden buttons, representing berries. The 
stuffed loon skin is tied to this frame by a string. We did not learn what the 
“fish cap’”’ symbolized. From the shape we might infer that it was supposed 
to be the fish trap, though this hypothesis does not explain the berries 
hanging from it. By analogy with the salmon insignium of the Anvik dance 
this object ought to represent the water and contain a wooden fish. 

According to one informant, the Salmon Woman was flanked by two 
Seagulls (nlabai) or Terns; according to another, only one Tern danced 
alone in front of her. This bird is represented by a single mask in the old 
collection (pl. 19: 1). It was not copied for the new set. The semi-human 
face has a tail at the top, wings (one is missing) at the side, and a bill instead 
of a mouth. The piece of wood forming the bill projects on the inner side 
of the mask to make a grip for the teeth. There was also a suspension string. 
The face, or body, is white; the tips of the upward curving wings and the 
end of the tail are black. The small round eyes are red, and the edges of 
the bill are also red. There was a feather tuft on the forehead. 

The Seagull mask used at Anvik is in the shape of a white bird, with 
black wing tips (fig. 2: 2). On the middle of the back is the round human 
face, painted red, which represents the “thinking spirit” (or ‘“‘owner’’) of 
the bird. A wooden fish hangs from the bill. Instead of the feather tuft, the 
tail of the bird is decorated with a border of feathers. 

In both the new and the old collection is a single mask representing the 
Crane (ntitf) (pl. 17: B,6; pl. 3: 3). According toone informant, three cranes 
danced together; another said that there was only one or possibly two. The 
shape of the mask represents a semi-human face, with wings, and with a long 
blue bill instead of a mouth. The bill on the old mask (on the new also ?) 
forms a mouth piece. The edges of the bill are red. The forehead, which 
also represents the back or tail of the bird, is red. The small, slanting eyes 
have black spectacles. The feather on the forehead has been broken from 
both masks. On the older specimen there seems to have been something 
fastened to the bottom of the mask, now broken out, to judge by a round 
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hole. The only significant difference between the two masks is that the 
wings of the old one are green, while those of the new are blue. 

Both collections have a Raven (ywxkatsi) but they exhibit the same 
type of difference as that between the Hologochaket and the Anvik Sea- 
gulls. The old Raven mask (pl. 19: 4) is in the shape of the bird, with black 
tail, head, and wings (now missing). In the center of the back is a small 
round human face. This represents the viyéc or “man behind the animal,” 
a concept equivalent to the Eskimo cua or “owner” (Chapman’s “thinking 
spirit”) which is always in human form. This face is white, with red eyes 
and mouth, the former outlined in black. At the left corner of the mouth 
is a small pit, suggesting that some object (miniature labret ?) may have 
been inserted here. The bird’s head, at the bottom of the mask, and now 
broken off, was made of a separate piece of wood, pegging into a hole in 
the projection forming the neck. This peg did not serve as the mouth piece, 
for there is, instead, a wooden bar nailed across the back of the mask. The 
feather tuft at the root of the tail is broken off. The new Raven mask 
(pl. 17: C, 3) combined the bird with the human face. The black tailand back 
(the forehead of the human face) are at the top; the black wings are where 
the ears should be. The face is white, with human eyes and nose. The long 
black bill, instead of replacing the human nose and mouth as on other 
masks of this type, looks more like a long black tongue sticking out of the 
human mouth. We might note that in many of the myths which we col- 
lected on the Yukon, the Raven’s beak was often referred to as his “teeth.” 
On each side of the white face, just below the nose, two oblique lines with 
spurs on the upper edge vaguely suggest a black mustache or tattooing. 

In the new collection there are two bird masks which are not found in 
the old. One of these is a bird called a “lush” (pl. 17: A, 2). The mask is 
in the shape of the bird, with red tail and black beak. On each side of the 
tail are attached separate pieces of wood, carved to represent the red, 
three-toed feet. Below the tail is the usual feather tuft. The body is spotted 
black. The wings are represented by two large feathers. In the center of the 
bird’s back is the small round white face of the spirit “‘owner,’”’ with black 
outlines around eyes and mouth. 

The other mask (pl. 17: A, 7) is the Arctic Owl. Here, the mask is both the 
body of the bird and the face of the “owner.” The black tail is at the top; 
the black beak with red edges continues the line of the human nose and 
takes the place of the human mouth. The face part is white with black 
eyebrows and eyes. There is a feather tuft at the base of the tail, and on 
each side are attached two small pointed pieces of wood, representing the 
“ears”? of the owl. There are no wings. In the dance, the Owl is supposed 
to steal a rabbit caught in a snare. The rabbit (pl. 17: D, 3) is the stuffed 
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white, winter skin of the Arctic hare, which is mounted ona board with a 
stake at one end. A few willow branches, also attached to the board, repre- 
sent the brush fence in which the snare is set. 

In the old collection is a bird mask which was not replaced. This is a 
small specimen, said by one informant to be a Hawk. A more trustworthy 
native, however, said that it was a Woodpecker (xwttkw.1) and that at the 
end of his dance some one would knock on wood to imitate the woodpecker’s 
tapping. This mask combined the human face with the bird’s body (pl. 
19: 2). The tail is at the top, the wings at the side, but instead of the beak 
alone, an entire bird’s head projects from where the human nose should 
be. This head is made of a separate piece of wood, and is nailed to the 
mask. Below it is a wide grinning mouth, with a small hole bored through 
the middle, possibly to hold some small object. (Compare with the hole 
at the bottom of the old Crane mask.) This specimen is broken, and part 
of the left side is missing. The wings were very short: the broken wing on 
the right side seems to have its full length, but has only about half its 
original width. Above the wings, at the root of the stumpy tail, were at- 
tached two other projections, probably the feet. These are missing, as is 
the feather at the base of the tail. The tip of the tail was drilled for the 
attachment of something. The mask is brown, spotted with black and 
white. Both the eyes of the human face and the bird’s head are small round 
holes. The latter are outlined in black, and there are traces of orange or 
red paint on and above the beak. On the inside of the mask is a long narrow 
peg for a mouth piece. 

The fifth act of the Anvik ceremony was the Dance of the Ruffed 
Grouse (fig. 3: 3). The mask is a human face, with the bird’s tail, wings, and 
feet attached to the edge, and the bird’s head protruding from the mouth 
like a tongue. The man wearing this mask was flanked by two women, and 
his movements were caricatured by a grotesquely masked clown who 
danced behind him. 

Besides the bird masks, the old collection contains two specimens rep- 
resenting the Red Fox (tcwlaq’6i) (pl. 20: 1, 2), but there are none in the 
new set. The bushy tail is at the top, the animal’s head at the bottom, and 
the round human face of the spirit ““owner’’ in the middle of the back. The 
masks are entirely red except for the white face and the tip of the tail. 
The mouths of the spirit faces are smiling; the eyes are very small and 
round. There was formerly a feather tuft at the root of the tail. On the 
larger mask (pl. 20: 1) the fox’s eyes are represented. The foxes also had small 
ears, pegged into the head, but now missing. There are said to have been 
legs at the four corners of the mask, but these are also gone. In addition, 
there are holes into which other things were pegged: on each side of the 
human face and below the face. 
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Old masks from Hologochaket and Shageluk. Upper row (from left to right): 1, 2, 
(legs missing from both masks); 3, Half-Man (Half-Woman?); 4, Half-Man. Lower row 
Oid Woman (from Shageluk); 6, Finger mask (from Shageluk); 7, Bear (or Moose Man) 
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One of the animal dances seems to have been performed by three per- 
sons, but our informants gave conflicting identifications of the masks used. 
According to one, the central figure was a Caribou (yanoi) who was flanked 
by two Black Bear (cac). The other said that the central dancer was a 
Moose and that his partners on the side were Moose-Men. The old set of 
masks contains one Caribou or Moose and one Bear or Moose-Man; the 
new set has only two masks of the second type. 

The Caribou (pl. 19: 5), to take the interpretation of the informant who 
seemed the most reliable, is the largest mask in the collection (45 cm. long, 
28 cm. wide), and represents the animal’s head, life-size. It is made out of 
a log, cut in two pieces, hollowed out, and nailed together again. It was 
formerly covered with skin, traces of which still remain. The eyes are round, 
with red rims, and formerly held small panes of glass. The edges of the open 
mouth are red. The nostrils are cut through. Formerly there were horns of 
willow. Two heavy pieces of fish-net cord which cross over the open top 
of the mask and a loop of baling wire served for suspension. There is also 
a mouth piece of wood nailed across the opening at the top of the mask. 
Because of its weight, it is possible that the mask was not entirely sup- 
ported by the wearer. The loop of wire suggests that it may have been 
suspended from the wire across the back of the kashim. 

There are two Bear or Moose-Man masks in the new collection (pl. 17: 
D, 4; the mate was not photographed) and one in the old (pl. 20: 7). These 
are all identical, with an exception noted below. They are quite large and 
heavy. The face is white, with light blue nose and forehead on the new 
masks, and light blue-green nose and forehead on the old. The large grin- 
ning mouth is red on the edges and is outlined in black. The small slanting 
eyes are black: the black outlines around them do not cross the nose. A 
black patch on the chin suggests a beard. Four slender black legs (now mis- 
sing on the old mask), which seem to suggest moose rather than bear legs, 
are attached to the four corners. White feathers (also missing from the old 
mask) are stuck into holes around the edge. The general expression of the 
mask suggests the bear. A few features are found on the old mask about 
which we have no information with respect to the new. The former was 
supported by a string and by a wooden bar nailed across the inside for a 
mouth piece. Though the eyes are cut through, they are too high and far 
apart to have served the wearer, who must have looked out through the 
nostrils. There is a narrow slit under the nose where a nose pendant (?) 
may have been attached. At the top are three pits on each side where some- 
thing may have been pegged in (the Moose-Man’s horns, according to one 
informant). 

At Anvik the first dance of the ceremony was performed by three men 
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masked as Otters (fig. 3: 4), accompanied by two messengers, also masked 
to represent Otters (fig. 3: 2). The insignium, which is supposed to represent 
a pond, is a ladder-shaped object, decorated with sticks (“‘weeds’’) and 
feathers (“‘tufts of grass’’) (fig. 3: 1). It must have been similar to the 
“fish trap” carried at Hologochaket in the Salmon Dance. After the “pond” 
was displayed, the dancers used feather circlets. The mask of the Otter 
combined the human face with the tail and legs of the animal’s body. The 
mask of the messengers suggests a headless body of an otter, with the small 
human face of the “‘thinking spirit,” or “owner,” in the middle of the back. 

Besides the masks already described, the cache at Hologochaket con- 
tains several properties. Among these is a wooden figure of a caribou 
(pl. 17: B, 4) with white belly and legs and a black back. It is made of two 
pieces, hollowed out inside. On each side a round hole opens into the interior 
cavity. In the dance, this figure, with a lighted candle inside, is suspended 
by the swiveling snap of a dog’s leash to the wire stretched across the back 
of the kashim. Two strings are fastened to the caribou figure so that it can 
be drawn back and forth across the hall. A Raven enters from the smoke 
hole and attacks the Caribou, but the latter finally get’ away. We are not 
sure if the Raven in this case is represented by a man wearing the Raven 
mask, or a wooden figure carried on wires. 

The device of the wooden animal figure used as a lantern has already 
been mentioned for the Salmon Dance at Anvik. In the same festival a 
stuffed seal with candle attached was hung from the wire across the kashim, 
and was jerked back and forth by strings, in time to the music. 

The Hologochaket cache also contains a second stuffed loon (pl. 17: D, 2) 
suspended by a string from the middle of the back. We do not know its 
use. There are also a number of feather circlets (pl. 17: A, 1). These are 
rings of willow, decorated by large radiating feathers. Those used at Anvik 
were made of grass and were ornamented with feathers or tufts of caribou 
hair. There is also a slender wooden wand (pl. 17: A, 8), striped with red 
paint, to which are fastened two pairs of feathers. These objects were 
carried by the dancers, but we lack specific information about their use. 

In contrast to the masks at Hologochaket which illustrate a single 
style, and which may be, as already suggested, the work of one man, is a 
mask from Shageluk, the gift of the Reverend and Mrs Henry Chapman. 
It represents an old woman (pl. 20: 5), and is rather similar in style to the 
masks used at Anvik in the dance of the old man tormented by the bad 
dream. As on these masks, the ears of the Shageluk specimen are made of 
separate pieces of wood, lashed on. Two black wooden beads hang from 
the nose. The mask is white, originally with black eyebrows and lashes. 
The eyes are small crescentic holes and lack the outlines so typical of the 
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Hologochaket masks. (In these respects it resembles the Anvik specimens.) 
Three or four (?) faint black lines on the chin may be tattooing. The edges 
of the eyes, the lips, and the inside of the ears still retain traces of the native 
red stain (not manufactured paint), and there seems to have been some red 
stain on the chin. The nostrils are cut through. The remains of a fur border 
encircling the mask can still be seen. Our informant at Anvik said that 
sometimes a young girl danced with this old woman. 

From Shageluk (also the gift of the Chapmans) is a finger “mask” 
(pl. 20: 6), such as is carried in each hand by young girls. It is a wheel- 
shaped object of wood, with a ring at the bottom to fit over the finger. 
Painted red and green, it is ornamented on one side with small white beads 
set into the wood. Feathers and tufts of white caribou hair are inserted in 
the edges of the wheel. 

Petroff describes a masked dance, “‘connected in some way with hunting 
reindeer,” which he saw on the “‘Chageluk river.’’ He states that the In- 
dians lacked the kashim or dance hall of the Eskimo, and that the dances 
had to be held in the larger dwellings. This is not true at the present time. 
We quote Petroff’s description: 


Two men, who had been donning their costumes behind a screen of deer-skins 
suddenly appeared in the center of the house, the sides of which were lined with 
spectators. One man was attired in a fantastic hunting costume, richly ornamented 
with beads, fringes, and tassels, and wearing a band around the head studded with 
eagles’ feathers, and with bow and arrows in his hands. The stuffed skins of several 
animals and birds were drawn forth from some corner in rapid succession by means 
of strings, and as each animal appeared the hunter made an attempt to kill it. Every 
attempt, however, was foiled by the other man, who was dressed in imitation of a 
raven, with the appropriate mask and with wings fastened to this arms. With these 
wings he would spoil the hunter’s aim, and then hop about, imitating admirably 
the awkward jumping of the crow, while he kept chattering away in derision of the 
awkward hunter. This was kept up for some time, until a shaman or sorcerer ap- 
peared upon the scene, dressed in a long hunting-shirt nearly covered with strings 
of bears’ claws, eagles’ beaks, beads, etc., and with rattles in both hands. The 
shaman pressed upon the hunter the acceptance of a charm or amulet, for which he 
received in payment nearly everything the hunter had about him. Then the animals 
began to appear again, the hunter slaying them one after another without any fur- 
ther interference from the raven. It was evidently unnecessary to look for any deep 
meaning in this performance, as it was only the shaman’s advertisement of his 
charms and services pure and simple. In such festivals as are celebrated in memory 
of the dead the performances are more varied and of greater interest. 

UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA MUSEUM 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


* Ivan Petroff, in Tenth United States Census, Alaska, Washington, 1880, p. 161. 
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NOTES ON PIMA LAND LAW 
AND TENURE By W. W. HILL 


OST Pima legalistic aspects lacked definition and were loosely for- 

mulated. The only exceptions to this were those laws governing land 
ownership, tenure, and inheritance. Published information on these sub- 
jects is extremely meager, hence it is with the view of filling out the general 
picture of Pima economic life that the following notes are set down. 

The Pima had, and still have, a surplus of agricultural land above sub- 
sistence necessity. This was particularly true in the past when wild vege- 
table and animal foods played a much more important réle in the economy 
than they do today. The village was the agricultural unit and was always 
located with reference to the availability of the water supply for farm and 
domestic use. Aside from this primary factor of water, the necessity of 
communal endeavor in irrigation and for protection against alien tribes 
tended to solidify these villagé units. They were controlled by a village 
headman whose position was inherited. This man was responsible only to 
the chief of the tribe and to public opinion. Whether or not this position 
existed before Spanish contacts is uncertain, but if it did there is no doubt 
that the Spanish were at least responsible for giving substance to the 
office and continuing it. 

Land assignments under native custom were accomplished in two ways. 
When a large tract was to be taken in, it involved the codperative efforts 
of individuals from one to three villages. Qualified men were first sent out 
to choose the land and to “survey” the canal location. Then the community 
or communities, with the permission and under the direction of the head- 
men, constructed the canal from the river to the selected area. When this 
was completed, the men who had taken part in the work chose or were 
assigned plots of land under the supervision of the headman assisted by 
an advisory body. This advisory “land board” usually consisted of six 
men. The headman customarily chose the most advantageous location for 
himself. In case of a dispute the decision of the headman was final. 

The second type of assignment concerned a single individual. A man, 
or one of the men’s relatives, applied to the village headman and a plot of 
land was designated for him. In both cases once the assignment was made, 
the land became the inalienable property of the assignee and his heirs. 
Woman were never assigned land and did not inherit it, though they owned 
certain usage rights in it which will be discussed in a later section. 

All lands but those assigned were free for purposes other than agricul- 
ture. There were no privately owned grazing, hunting, or gathering dis- 
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tricts. Likewise, the wild products growing on assigned land might be har- 
vested by anyone. “They matured without work on the land owners’ part.” 
However, this applied only to the products, not to the tree or bushes. No 
one but the owner had a right to cut down a tree, cactus, or bush that grew 
on his land. 

Agricultural plots were of no particular size. The ends of the farms 
bordering on the ditch were measured off in “‘so many ropes,”’ and each 
family received a section of land of the same width. (This width might and 
did vary in different villages.) The length of the farm was determined by 
the needs of the owner and by the feasibility of conveying water to the far 
end of the field. If the family outgrew the assignment, more land was given 
to them. The number of acres in each plot varied. According to Russell,' 
each family farmed from one to five acres. However, according to inform- 
ants, with the introduction of wheat in Spanish times, the cultivated area 
per household increased to as high as fifteen acres. 

The responsibility for the development of the assigned plot was purely 
individual, though communal labor was often involved in clearing and 
harvesting. The family, occasionally with the help of neighbors, cleared 
the land, fenced it when necessary, and built and maintained the lateral 
or feeder ditches. Any outside assistance was always paid for in kind or in 
produce. 

Water rights were included in the land title. Formerly the Gila River 
and springs furnished ample water for agricultural and domestic purposes. 
In rare cases when a shortage of water did occur farms were watered in 
turn. Otherwise, each was irrigated whenever the owner saw fit. The only 
regulation placed on water users was that they must contribute labor to the 
construction and maintenance of the main dams and canals. This was 
enforced at the will and under the direction of the village headman and a 
“ditch foreman.” 

The use of the land was under the direction of the patriarchal head of 
the family. His influence was partly inherited and partly due to experience 
and personal magnetism. His only coercive weapon was public opinion. 
He chose the type of crop, decided upon the time of planting and harvest- 
ing, and directed the irrigation and cultivation. The entire able-bodied 
portion of the family participated in the work. The crop itself was shared 
equally by both workers and dependents of the family unit. While women 
had no actual ownership in the land, their work in the field gave them 
rights in the crop and they were at liberty to dispose of portions of it with- 

1 Frank Russell, The Pima Indians (Twenty-sixth Annual Report, Bureau of American 
Ethnology, 1904-1905), p. 87. 
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out consulting other members of the family. Normally any exchanges were 
for other food products.? On the other hand, children must consult their 
parents before using farm products for other than subsistence purposes. 

If the land owner moved to another district, he turned his farm plot 
over to a close relative. This relative farmed the land and generally gave the 
owner some share of the crop, though this was not obligatory. When the 
owner returned, he again took charge of the land. If the move was known 
to be permanent, a gift, such as a cow or a horse, was given to the owner, 
and the land title was considered transferred. Such transfers usually oc- 
curred only between close relatives as there was a strong tendency to keep 
the land within the patrilineal family. 

Two types of land rental were practiced. If a Pima, a non-relative of 
the owner, wished to farm he might obtain land for a share of the crop (this 
share varied) and by contributing his services to the maintenance of the 
irrigation system. Indians of other tribes, who applied for land, might be 
allowed to use it rent free, subject only to contributing their services to- 
ward the maintenance of the main dams and canals. Except in rare cases, 
these foreigners never gained actual title to the lands. 

The most important legal aspect of land, aside from ownership, was 
inheritance. Normally, a man’s male children inherited all his land, and the 
oldest resident male member of the household assumed the patriarchal 
responsibilities of directing the agricultural procedure. Unless a verbal will 
had been made dividing the land, the household head was considered the 
nominal owner. 

Women never inherited land. The widow retained her rights in a share 
of the farm produce as long as she stayed with the family unit. If she chose 
to return to her own family these rights were forfeited. Such rights were 
also forfeited in the case of divorce or separation, though they could be 
reestablished if the wife returned. The children of the union retained their 
rights in both land and croppage whether they stayed with their father or 
not, or whether or not their mother remarried. 

Unmarried daughters had only produce rights, and these only as long 
as they lived with the family unit. On marriage they relinquished their 
share in their families’ croppage and became totally dependent on their 
husbands’ people. (However, it must be noted that a balance was affected 
by the inclusion of the daughters-in-law in every family as dependents.) 


2 One informant stated that women might trade produce only for food products. The 
others said that there were no restrictions on a woman’s disposal of farm produce. 
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In no case did a girl take property of any kind, except a few personal effects, 
to her husband’s home.* 

Ordinarily land inherited by orphan children was cultivated for them 
by some relative. When they reached maturity they were given their full 
rights and became economically independent. It was extremely rare for 
the land of such individuals to lie idle. 

In a case of the death of orphan children or old dependents, with no 
near relatives, the land was usually given to the individuals who had sup- 
ported them, whether or not they had been relatives. 

Should the deceased die without heirs or if the heirs concerned be dis- 
tant relatives with sufficient land, the inheritance was usually reassigned 
to another individual. If only distant relatives survived the deceased, the 
distribution of the land was decided on in a family conference. This family 
conference also acted in the distribution of any personal property that 
remained.* 

Aside from ownership and inheritance, the legal aspects of land and 
crops were few. Those which were recognized were mainly concerned with 
crop damage. 

Damage for the destruction of crops by cattle was collectable if the 
owner wished to push the case, though under ordinary conditions this was 
seldom done. The same applied to damage by ditch water. The responsi- 
bility lay with the individual who allowed his ditch to break, and damages 
could be collected if pressed. Restitution was most often collected for dam- 
age by fire. If an individual burning brush, stubble, or weeds allowed his 
fire to get away and burn up another’s crop, he was held liable. In all three 
cases, if disagreements over the amount of the payments occurred they were 
settled by the headman assisted by an advisory board. 

Crop theft was unrecognized in the old days. A system of crop exchange 
existed between neighbors, and it was considered right for each to help 
himself if he saw fit. Likewise, a stranger might help himself from another’s 
field if he was in need of food. The reason for this appears to lie in the 
fact that there was an overabundance of agricultural and wild products. 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


3 Matrilocal residence did occur, but was comparatively rare. “A man would be looked 
down on for allowing his wife’s people to support hirn.” 
‘ It was customary to destroy all personal property, livestock, the house, and storehouse 


at the death of the owner. 
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RITUAL FESTIVALS AND SOCIAL COHESION 
IN THE HINTERLAND OF THE 
GOLD COAST By M. FORTES 


OCIAL cohesion, or some equivalent concept, has gained an honorable 

place in anthropological literature as a labor saving-device. To an ethnog- 
rapher working with an Australian horde, a nomadic Beduin tribe, or 
even a people with a strong centralized government, it may seem a self- 
evident concept; a first law of social life like Newton’s first law of motion, 
by which everything else can be explained. In the Northern Territories of 
the Gold Coast, however, there is nothing self-evident about it. In the 
limited area north of the White Volta and east of 1° W. long. we find a 
congeries of peoples speaking different dialects of the Mossi-Dagomba 
language family with an ostensibly uniform culture, but lacking a cen- 
tralized political organization. There are no villages in this country, but 
for miles and miles, continuously, one mud compound follows on another. 
There is often nothing to mark the boundary between one settlement and 
another, nor can exact frontiers between dialect areas be established. A 
short ethnographic residence in the country shows that a notion of a fixed 
and demarcated tribal unit, either as a linguistic grouping or as a political 
grouping owing a common allegiance, does not exist. There seems, in fact, 
to be no structural unit larger than the clan-settlement capable of exhibit- 
ing social cohesion. 

The observations presented here! refer to the small corner of this area 
occupied by the Tale settlements. The Tallensi are well-known to their 
neighbors for the ritual festivals which they celebrate. These festivals 
occur between the cessation of the rainy season in September and the com- 
mencement of the next rainy season in April. In this paper I shall deal only 
with a single facet of the festivals, their significance as a mechanism of 
social cohesion. To appreciate this, some knowledge, however over-simpli- 
fied, of Tale social and political structure is necessary. 

The Tallensi, being anciently settled agriculturalists, are inexorably 
bound to place. Local group and kinship group tend to be coterminous, 
hence the social classification of people is primarily in terms of the settle- 
ments. Intra-clan social relationships are of a uniform type all over the 
country. Relations between settlements, that is political relations, however, 
are of a different order. In keeping with the dominant trend of Tale social 
life towards decentralization and divergence, rather than centralization 


1 The present paper is based on material collected during a field expedition carried out in 
1934-35 under the auspices of the International Institute of African Languages and Cultures. 
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and convergence, every clan puts an egocentric interpretation upon its 
relations with other clans. These interpretations are compounded of preju- 
dice, conventional opinions, traditional attitudes, and personal values; 
but they conform to a pattern nevertheless. Lacking a central machinery 
of government and a common allegiance, the Tale settlements have no 
permanent political relations with one another. Even the Administration 
has been able to impose only a limited and superficial degree of coérdina- 
tion. Traditionally and to this day the heads of clans codperate in certain 
contingencies or in certain periodically recurrent ritual situations only. 
For the rest local autonomy is absolute. The upshot is that the political 
relations of the Tallensi are a sum of the political relations of each settle- 
ment with its neighbors. This means first, that geography is an important 
factor in their politics, and second, that rigid political frontiers do not exist. 

A glance at the political geography of the clans with which the present 
paper is mainly concerned is therefore essential. 

These Tale settlements fall into two major groups. On the one hand are 
the clans known as the Namoos, on the other the Tallis clans. The principal 
settlement of the Namoos is at Tongo, which was founded, according to 
the tradition stereotyped throughout Taleland, by Mosur, who fled thither 
from the Mampuru country in the south, probably over two centuries ago. 
Mosur was the ancestor of all the people of Tongo and of several settle- 
ments colonized from there. Later immigrants from Mampuru established 
co-clans of Tongo. 

The Tallis (i.e. the “real Tallensi’”’) can be subdivided into two groups, 
those living north of Tongo, the principal settlement of whom is at Baari; 
and those living on and around the Tong Hills, whom I call the Hill Tallis. 
The Gbizug lineage is in a special category, as we shall see. Tallis traditions 
attribute diverse origins to their clans. Four clans, including Baari, Gbizug, 
and Wakyi, claim primacy of rank in virtue of the fact that their ancestors 
emerged from the earth or descended from heaven, and were there when 
Mosur arrived. The other clans are offshoots of these, or of immigrant 
origin. The Tallis have an ingenious system of clan concatenation, based 
on a fiction of kinship. Broadly speaking, every lineage of every clan is 
linked to a lineage of every neighboring Tallis clan by a fiction of half- 
brotherhood which binds them to reciprocity of certain privileges and obli- 
gations, prohibits intermarriage, and especially unites them in a common 
religious cult. The Namoos clans conform in all respects to the classical 
definition of a clan; the others must be designated thus for brevity’s sake 
and for want of a term which will convey how they deviate from the 
prototype. 
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Namoos and Tallis have a common cultural idiom, just as they have a 
single language. Their economic system is uniform and inclusive of both 
communities; their laws of land tenure, of inheritance and successions, of 
marriage and legitimacy are identical. The ritual practices and the mystical 
notions of their religious and magical institutions are the same in form and 
dynamical character, even if they sometimes differ in content, especially in 
the domestic cult of the ancestors. This common corpus of social definitions 
and of pragmatic organization is the inevitable correlate of the conditions 
of social and economic intercourse normally prevailing between the two 
communities. They have been intermarrying for generations, and this 
entails common legal techniques and principles, as well as a single type of 
domestic organization. They exchange commodities in trade, gifts, and in 
the discharge of kinship obligations: for every Namoo has numerous cog- 
natic kinsmen among the Tallis and the Tallis among the Namoos. Kindred 
come into frequent contact with one another, not only on ritual occasions, 
such as sacrifices to ancestors and in funeral ceremonies, but also in ordi- 
nary social and personal affairs. 

Upon this homogenous basis of social and economic relations between 
individuals and familial groupings is superposed a political structure the 
essential principle of which is a polar opposition defined and emphasized 
by the most stringent ritual observances. The head of the Tongo Namoos 
has the title Naa or Chief. The chieftanship (naam) was brought to Tongo 
by its founder, Mosur, from Mampurugu. It remains the absolute preroga- 
tive of his descendants. Every new chief of Tongo buys his rank from an 
hereditary elector who represents the chief of Mampurugu. The colonies 
and co-clans of Tongo elect chiefs of lesser grade. But no Tallis may hold 
the title Naa. Their heads of clans and lineages are typically entitled Ten- 
daana, (literally ‘“‘“owner of the land’’). The principal Tendaanaships in 
the land are attained by rights of patrilineal succession. The chief of Tongo 
claims suzerainty over all the Tale settlements. Actually his executive 
authority reaches only to his own settlement, while a Tendaana’s executive 
authority hardly extends beyond his own lineage. Balancing the chiefs’ 
political claims, the Tendaanas assert their precedence in virtue of their 
“ownership of the land.” Moreover, each of the principal Tendaanas claims 
precedence over all the others, such is the degree of local autonomy. Nor- 
mally an occasion never arises where these rival claims can be pitted against 
one another. They are vaunted in the presence of the ethnologist, or in the 
ritual and domestic assemblies of kinsfolk. 

Chief and Tendaana, Namoos and Tallis, are further separated by a 
barrier of taboos, many of them symbolic. The chief may not tread upon 
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the earth with his bare foot; he may not pluck a blade of grass or engage in 
agriculture, and so on. Tendaanas observe none of these taboos. They again 
may not wear any cloth garment, but only skins, for a white gown of cloth 
is put upon the chief at his investiture. Cloth garments, horses, guns, are 
traditionally tabooed to all Tallis, since they were characteristic of the 
Namoos. Chief and Tendaana regard these taboos as of the very substance 
of their respective offices, as moral obligations to their respective commu- 
nities. So also property lost on the land or stray animals must be handed 
over to a Tendaana on pain of supernaturally inflicted death. But stray cows, 
dogs, or vagrant humans go to the chief. Most important of all, the religious 
practices of the Tallis are dominated by the cult of the earth shrines 
(tonbana)—sacred groves, streams, pools, etc.—to which the Namoos as a 
group have no access. 

The polarity thus institutionally registered is paralleled by standardized 
political attitudes. In the sporadic fights of pre-European days Tallis and 
Namoos were traditional enemies. This is not only recollected in tales but 
vividly expressed in the military pantomine which accompanies every 
funeral ceremony. Tallis at their funerals fling taunts and challenges at 
the Namoos, and the latter retaliate at their funerals. When his patriotism 
is aroused, a member of one group will speak of the other group supercili- 
ously or derogatorily, forgetting for the moment, perhaps, that they are 
his own mother’s kinsmen. 

Between Chief and Tendaana, between Namoos and Tallis, there are 
barriers, but not a gulf, an equilibrium and not an irreconciliable disjunc- 
tion. The fulcrum of this equilibrium is the Tendaana of the Gbizug lineage. 
Geographically placed between the Namoos and the Tallis, he is the ritual 
and political mediator between them. The principal Tendaana of Baari can 
directly approach the Chief of Tongo; but the Tendaanas of the Hill Tallis 
or of non-Tale clans can only approach the Chief through the Gbizug 
Tendaana. In the old days it was he who made peace between the tradi- 
tional enemies after a fight. A ritual and social equilibrium of high tension 
exists between Gbizug and Tongo, symbolized in the peculiar relations of 
the Tendaana and the Chief. Tradition, distorted by each side to its own 
aggrandizement, relates that it was the first Gbizug Tendaana who re- 
ceived and gave land to settle on to the ancestor of the Tongo Namoos. 
The final and most solemn of the rites by which a new chief of Tongo is 
inducted, rites which will be referred to again, must be carried out by the 
Gbizug Tendaana. Upon him rests the responsibility and the privilege of 
making the sacrifices for the most sacrosanct fetish of the Tongo Chief- 
tainship, that which safeguards the life and well-being of the Chief and thus 
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the prosperity of the land. Though it is housed in his compound, neither 
the Chief nor any of his clansmen may set eyes on it; only the Gbizug 
Tendaana and his lineage may. The Chief speaks of it with an awe which 
is almost terror. The balance is adjusted by the Chief’s rainmaking powers. 
Only Namoos may own rain medicine, which was brought to Taleland by 
their ancestor. When drought is prolonged, all the Tendaanas, led by the 
Gbizug Tendaana, formally call upon and implore the Chief to see to it 
that rain falls. So great is his rainmaking power that rain will fall at once 
if he merely declares, in the name of his ancestors, that their wishes will 
be satisfied. Such, in fact, proved to be the case in 1934. 

Again, this ritual polarity is paralleled in social and personal attitudes. 
The Chief and the Gbizug Tendaana, in private conversation, comment 
with a mixture of pride, scorn, and fear each upon his opposite number. 

Among the most striking mechanisms of this equilibrium are the ritual 
festivals. The various settlements are always classified in terms of them, 
and the natives never tire of dilating enthusiastically upon them. 

Ritual and dance are the two components of every festival; the former 
usually esoteric, the latter public though exclusive. During the rainy season, 
which lasts roughly from April to September, ritual and group activities 
are almost completely ousted by agriculture. In July-August the early 
millet is harvested, but the major crops, the guinea corn and late millet, 
still stand.? The Tallensi have a lunar calendar, and the last month of the 
rains is called the “Moon of Waters’ (Kuom nmarig). An ethnologist can- 
not, alas, be in two places at the same time. I was living among the Namoos 
in September, 1934, and shall therefore describe the events of this and the 
next month from their point of view. 

Weeks in advance the approaching festivals are the dominant theme of 
conversation for man, woman, and child. The ceremonial cycle is inaugu- 
rated by the Baari Tendaana, who ritually “throws away the water,” 
i.e. abolishes the rains on the first day of the new month. This is announced 
by a burst of hallooing, which commences at Baari and sweeps across the 
country, the signal that the festivals have come round again. 

That night the people of Baari begin their celebrations. At Tongo, on 
the next day, the youths and maidens are putting finishing touches to their 
festive costumes. On the fourth day of the moon a deputation of elders 
waits on the Chief, to remind him of his traditional obligation to summon 
a diviner on the following day. 


? The calendrical incidence of the ritual festivals and their relation to the annual pro- 
ductive cycle are more fully set out in M. and S. L. Fortes, Food in the Domestic Economy 
of the Tallensi (Africa, Vol. 9, No. 2, 1936). 
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From this divination emerges, first, whom the ancestor spirits have 
selected to bring the sacred Gingaun drum, after which the Namoos’ festival 
is named, out of the Chief’s court chamber. There are two Gingaun drums: 
a small one, the sacred one brought by their ancestor Mosur, and a large 
one, subsequently manufactured merely to add liveliness to the dance. 
Second, the seance establishes what sacrifices have to be made upon the 
shrines of the original ancestors of Tongo. In this seance the Chief and his 
elders, the representatives, metaphorically speaking, of the clan conscience, 
show how vividly the hallowing of the tradition is felt by them. The sacri- 
fices have a double intention; to thank the ancestors for a successful harvest 
of early millet and for the standing crop of guinea corn, and to avert quar- 
rels and disputes which might occur when great concourses of people flock 
to the dance. It is for fear of quarrels which might lead to bloodshed and 
thus to unknown supernatural calamities that only a youth authorized by 
the ancestor spirits may inaugurate the dance. The divination, as befits 
the joyful occasion, is nevertheless cheerful. 

The sacrifices are carried out immediately, and ritual then sinks into 
abeyance for a time. The nightly dance occupies the center of social in- 
terest, until the moon begins to wane. For a night or two the children have 
almost complete possession of the dedicated dancing field, practicing their 
awkward steps. With the waxing moon adults throng to the dance, until 
in the end even young mothers come out carrying sleepy infants, and the 
drummers cannot be seen in the center of the great mass of poeple. 

This first phase is aptly known as the Gingaundeema, “‘play Gingauy.” 
It is monopolized by the younger adults and adolescents, who try out the 
dancing songs. But the season gets its name mainly from the sexual effer- 
vescence associated with it. Women are the cause of the disputes which 
threaten the peace of the dance. Not a day passes without an elopement, 
planned on the dancing ground. Unfortunately, few of these marriages sur- 
vive the festive period; and that, perhaps explains why there is a taboo 
against carrying out any of the legal formalities of marriage during this 
month. For Baari and Tongo, the Moon of Waters is a dangerous month, 
in spite of the festivity, because of the human passions aroused, as is evi- 
dent from the fact that it is a grave sin to shed blood on the earth, even 
from a scratch or cut. Strangers, and in particular Tallis, flock to watch 
the dance, and of course to find lovers. But only Namoos may enter the 
dance. 

A fortnight’s lull ensues during which the guinea-corn is harvested. 
Then comes the Moon of Daa, so named from the final phase of the festi- 
val, and the “‘real Gingauy,’”’ Gingauy mena. But I must resist the tempta- 
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tion to enter into an acount of the dynamics of the dance itself. It is the 
first Gingauy incomparably enhanced. The older men, expert dancers, are 
in charge, though the younger ones and even women and children have full 
freedom to join. 

A point of psychological interest is the choral refrain which provides 
the organizing slogan for the dance. It consists of a verse taunting a mem- 
ber of a co-clan of Tongo with some moral failing. To taunt the Tallis thus 
would be tantamount to declaring war. 

The festival reaches a climax in the second week of the moon, when it 
squeezes out every other social activity. In the dance this is marked by a 
striking bit of pantomime which symbolizes the pride of the Namoos in 
their chieftainship and chiefly ancestors. Suddenly, long after midnight, 
when the moon is at its highest and the dance at a pitch of intensity, a 
dozen solemn figures begin to press slowly towards the center of the dance. 
Spectators and dancers make way for them. They stand in rank, shoulder 
to shoulder, unlike the dancers who form a file. The dancers shuffle, leap 
and stamp, but they bob gravely from foot to foot, erect, faces set like 
masks, chanting a low, wordless chant. They wear faded red caps and gor- 
geous, though sometimes tarnished, gowns—the garb of chiefs—and carry 
spears. They represent their grandfathers and ancestors who had been 
chiefs and men of rank. The natives delight both in the dramatic contrast, 
and in identifying the chiefs whom the mummers represent. 

And now ritual returns. On the fifteenth night there is no dancing. On 
the contrary, not a single person stirs out of doors after dark. For that 
night all the ancestors of Tongo come to dance Gingaun, and he who hears 
or sees the phantom dance dies at once. Everybody hangs out his or her 
finest garments for the ancestors to borrow for their dance—spiritually, of 
course. For they keep a sharp look-out against human thieves, who have 
been known not to respect the occasion. Next day, towards noon, the Baari 
Tendaana calls upon the Chief of Tongo, bringing a small pot of consecrated 
beer. All present must drink of it, and the ancestors too, for a gourd-full 
is sent out to be poured on the grave of Mosur. It is a convivial scene, 
which instantly becomes serious as the Chief begins to address the Ten- 
daana. This is the gist of his speech: The day has returned for us to meet 
as our ancestors used to, and to do as they did so that we shall have un- 
troubled sleep, marry new wives, and beget many children. We have had 
a good harvest. May we all live to see Golib and sow our millet in that 
moon successfully. May my chiefly ancestors and Mosur permit this and 
permit us to gain new life so that next year at this time we again celebrate 
Daa. The Tendaana responds with a similar blessing, saying that Baat 
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Daa (the supreme boyar of the Baari people) and Mosur will jointly pros- 
per the land. Then he departs. That day Baari celebrates Daa. 

That same evening the large Gingauy drum is escorted to Baari by the 
Gbizug Tendaana and the Wakyi Tendaana, following a ritual path. All 
Tongo flocks to Baari to dance with great enthusiasm on a traditional spot 
outside the grove of Baat Daa. Near the dance, but silently aloof, wait 
the Gbizug and Wakyi Tendaanas. A few hundred yards away, as if indif- 
ferent to the dance, young men of Baari assemble, wearing their ritual 
garb, a goatskin. When the Baari Tendaana and his ritual coadjutors 
arrive to join them, the Gbizug and Wakyi Tendaanas are summoned. 
Greetings are exchanged, and then led by the Baari Tendaana, the whole 
company files away in a most solemn and silent procession, brought up by 
the youngest members carrying pots of consecrated beer. With utter gravity 
this procession thrice encircles the dancers who continue to dance as if 
oblivious to this. Anyone who dares to break through the encircling pro- 
cession is doomed to a suipernatural death. The procession files away again, 
into the sacred grove. There the Tendaanas pour libations of beer to Baat 
Daa, calling down the very same blessings as had been invoked by the 
Chief earlier in the day. They drink the beer and send a small pot out to 
the representative of the Chief, who is among the dancers. Now the Ten- 
daanas’ procession emerges, again solemnly encircles the dancers, and files 
away. At a tree which marks the path to Tongo they stop, and marching 
round it in a circle, chant a song the burden of which is Mosur boot kuliga 
(““Mosur wants to go home’’). Upon this signal the allusion of which is 
obvious to all, the dance breaks up, the ritual is over. 

That finishes the Gingauy dance for a year. The next three days at 
Tongo are given over to the gayest festivities of the season, the celebration 
of Daa. This is a New Year’s festival, a fitting conclusion to the dancing 
season. Dressed in their best and gaudiest clothes, the whole of Tongo 
assembles at the Chief’s compound on the day after the rites at Baari. 
From far and near, Tongo women who have married away return to their 
homes, many bearing gifts of special food from their husbands. The Chief’s 
house throngs with his people and strangers. His elders bring him presents 
of guinea fowls and he, sitting in state, has a bullock slaughtered, part of 
which he shares amongst them. The Chief, it is true, gets the better part 
of this exchange of gifts, but good form is satisfied. The afternoon is de- 
voted to light-hearted dancing in praise of the Chief. 

The Gbizug Tendaana has also celebrated Daa, but very quietly. That 
evening, however, Chief and Tendaana meet in ceremonial. The scene is 

the dancing ground. This is a dedicated area which may not be cultivated. 
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For this was the site of the first Gbizug Tendaana’s compound when he 
received Mosur; and it is here that the Gbizug Tendaana receives every 
newly elected Chief of Tongo. After his investiture the Chief must never 
set foot in it again. 

Towards evening a brother of the Chief arrives at the dancing ground, 
wearing the red cap and the gown, the insignia of a chief, and followed by 
boys carrying pots of beer. He takes his seat on the flat rock on which every 
newly elected chief sits down to await the Gbizug Tendaana. For an hour or 
two hesits gravely there, receiving the humble greetings of the men of Tongo. 
He is Chief for the nonce. Then a messenger arrives to announce the Gbizug 
Tendaana. The latter, escorted by men of his lineage, arrives in the dark 
and greets the mock-chief. The beer is divided out among those present, 
and then the Tendaana retires a dozen paces. In a voice inaudible to the 
Namoos, he calls upon his ancestor, the first Tendaana, and asks for the 
blessings of a good harvest, wives, children, and happiness in the coming 
year. The mock-chief dismisses his people and takes the homeward path, 
followed at some distance by the Tendaana and his people. As soon as he 
arrives at the Chief’s compound, he and every other person in the com- 
pound, including the Chief himself, hides behind closed doorways in the 
rooms. The Tendaana enters a silent and empty compound. He goes to the 
secret place where the sacrosanct Chieftainship fetish is kept, pours a 
libation to it, and asks blessings for the Chief and all the land. When he 
has finished he enters the Chief’s room to offer him New Year greetings, and 
so departs. Thus is the Chief every year renewed by a symbolic drama 
reenacting his first installation. 

Two more days of festivity remain, during which all Tongo celebrates 
the New Year. Great quantities of food are cooked; there is visiting and 
counter-visiting, especially by affinal and cognatic relatives, and every one 
congratulates his neighbor on having seen another year. But the major 
interest of Daa is the holocaust of sacrifices which accompanies it. Fowls, 
guinea fowls, dogs, sheep, goats are slaughtered by the dozen in sacrifice 
to ancestors and to medicine fetishes. The roots of the latter are renewed, 
and thus given a new lease of life. There is more dancing to celebrate this, 
and another visit of the Baari Tendaana to the Chief to invoke blessings 
for the coming year. When the moon ends a few days after, the Namoos 
have finally done with their Harvest and New Year festival. Before that 
the Chief may not eat of the new guinea corn, though commoners do. 

Two points deserve notice in this series of ritual celebrations. First, 
they express clearly the ambivalent relationships between the Namoos 
and their neighbors, and the bridging function of the Gbizug Tendaana. 
It is as if they were joined in a mutual responsibility each for the other, 
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based upon a profound antagonism. Second, the rites evidently recreate 
and regenerate the religious, the magical, and the traditional bulwarks of 
the social life of the Namoos. 

A week later the scene shifts to the Hill Tallis. On the first day of the 
following moon, Boyaraam nmarig, the Tallis begin their harvest festival 
of the same name. Despite the difference of name, it is the Daa festival 
translated into the peculiar and esoteric ritual idiom of the Hill Tallis. 
Namoos and Tallis, as the exclusion of the former from the inner mysteries 
at Baari indicated, constitute two religious sects. The cult of the boyar, 
after which the Hill Tallis name their festival, dominates the religion of all 
the Tallis, but is known to the Namoos only by hearsay. Its hypertrophied 
development among the Hill Tallis is indeed completely hidden from their 
own sect-brethren at Baari and Gbizug. A boyar may be a grove of trees, 
a cave in the hillside, or a small natural enclosure made by trees and boul- 
ders. It is truly sacred, for it may be entered only for ritual purposes, and in 
the company of all the ritual officiants. A boyar’s communicants generally 
comprise a group of linked lineages or of several clans, each of which ap- 
points one officiant. All the ritual of the boar cult is built up on the notion 
of sacrifice, and every officiant or his representative must be present at 
every sacrifice. It is an axiom that a quarrel or dispute between communi- 
cants must be healed at once, by rites of reconciliation at the boyar. The 
boyar is the pinnacle of their ancestor cult, for it is there that all the ances- 
tors of the communicants reside. It has tremendous magical power, amoral, 
like all Tale magic, and therefore applicable both for beneficient and malefi- 
cent ends. Thus its potency as fertility magic is widely renowned, and it 
can be invoked to bring death and destruction upon an enemy, by its 
communicants. 

This, and much more, I learnt with very great difficulty, only after I 
had been initiated. For many months my enquires were fruitless. The 
Namoos know the dates of Boyaraam, and the dances. Of the rituals they 
had, despite centuries of intimate contact, absolutely no knowledge. Indeed 
they refuse to hear of it, for they regard the cults of the Tallis with fear 
and aversion. The Tallis, on the other hand, never ceased to warn me 
against betraying what I had seen to my Namoos friends. It is, for them, the 
sin against the Holy Ghost punishable by instantaneous death, inflicted 
by the boyar. This, the most absolute cleavage between the Namoos and the 
Hill Tallis, depends upon the fact that the latter initiate their sons into their 
cult. Nothing corresponding to initiation exists among the Namoos or even 
Gbizug or Baaii. The Boyaraam ritual is at the same time communion, 
initiation, and offering of first fruits. 

The various boyar congregations commence the ritual of Boyaraam on 
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successive days, starting from the first day of the moon. The order of entry 
is fixed by tradition, and claims to precedence in rank are based in part on 
this. But preliminary sacrifices, consultations of diviners, collection of the 
chickens and guinea fowls which will be required, and finally ritual prepara- 
tion of beer, usher in the festival. From the ‘“Moon of Waters” on, every 
head of a joint family must eat out of special vessels, lest his food or water 
be contaminated by the newly harvested guinea corn flour, ground beans, 
or ocra. None of these foods are prohibited to women and younger members 
of the family. The taboo depends not upon some notions of the magical 
danger of eating unconsecrated first fruits, but upon the relationship of 
the communicants to the boyar, who has the prerogative of tasting them 
first. 

I can not describe the esoteric rites of Boyaraam in detail. The main 
events take place during one night and the next day. The initiand youths, 
selected simply by the fact that their fathers can afford the numerous fowls 
and guinea fowls and the beer necessary for the rites, are pounced upon at 
night, undressed, and segregated throughout the rites. The communicants 
wear skins, the ritual garb of the Tallis. Women and uninitiated boys are 
rigorously excluded from earshot. Each elder brings fowls, guinea fowls, 
guinea corn flour, and cooked ground beans, and sacrifices are made in 
great numbers both at the houses of the Tendaanas and inside the boyar. 
The ancestors are called upon and the boyar is invoked. “Your day has 
come round again. We are about to eat the new guinea corn. Hence we bring 
you this offering of guinea corn and beans and these, your boyaraam chick- 
ens. Grant us untroubled sleeping. May our wives bear children, and may 
we sow early millet successfully and meet again next year.” This is the 
theme of the sacrificial invocations. Every chicken thus slaughtered is 
observed with concentrated anxiety. It must come to rest on its back, else 
the doner has sinned in some way and must at once go to a diviner to dis- 
cover how. For the initiands long life, success in marriage and in farming, 
and safety from enemies is begged. It is a very serious thing if an initiand’s 
fowl is rejected by the ancestors; and all proceedings are suspended until 
the sin is traced and atonement made. 

The ritual is sensationally dramatic, and entirely different in style and 
emphasis from Namoos ritual. There is a constant interweaving of the three 
motifs, of communion, initiation, and first fruit offerings. The tone fluctu- 
ates between intense and almost terrified ritual participation and casual 
conviviality, when the beer is being divided. 

The bovyar is first entered mysteriously in pitch darkness; but the “high 
spot” is what might be called the administration of the sacrament to the 
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initiands next day. They have been treated throughout with veiled con- 
tumely, like infants and outcasts, seated on the bare ground, their backs to 
the ceremonial. When the sacrifices are over and the beer consumed, the 
initiands are brusquely dragged up, each in turn, to the altar of the boyar. 
Kneeling before it, quivering with fear, his eyes blindfolded by the hands of 
one officiant, his hands clasping a chicken whose neck he saws off on a rough 
stone with the help of another officiant, he is made to swear repeatedly “If 
I tell anybody may I die.” This then is the secret of the impregnability of 
the Tallis boyar cult both to the Namoos and to the ethnologist. 

Before they leave, the meat and flour of all the sacrifices are divided 
out according to strict rules of prerogative; the initiands being fed with a 
tiny piece of meat and flour dumpling each. The réle of each participant 
kinship group is defined in terms of the officiant it elects, the contributions 
it makes to the sacrifices, and the share of meat, beer, and flour it receives. 
The natives stress this organizational balance more jealously than details 
of ritual; for it is the structural framework which preserves the ritual collab- 
oration. Finally, all the communicants, including those newly initiated, 
are daubed on brows, arms, and knees with consecrated red mud, the con- 
crete emblem of the beneficient magic they are carrying home. 

Boyaraam, like Daa, is the occasion when married daughters return 
home with gifts of food and guinea fowls from their husbands, and men who 
have migrated to distant parts try to return for the ceremonies. Dancing 
follows after the ritual day. But as each settlement dances by itself, the 
Boyaraam dancing is neither so impressive nor so great a focus of social 
interest as Gingaun. This time the Namoos are onlookers, for they may 
not enter the Tallis dances. 

The Boyaraam festival of the Hill Tallis thus appears to be homologous 
with the Gingauy and Daa of the Namoos, and the Daa of Baari, in its 
calendrical reference and its functional context. For Chief, Tendaanas, and 
elders, the fathers of the community who bear the greatest burden of re- 
sponsibility for its welfare, the ritual is the dominant theme. For those of 
lesser social responsibility, the dancing and festivity, the fellowship of 
jubilation, are of major value. For everybody, these are festivals of reunion 
in which family and wider agnatic connections, the unique fact for the in- 
dividual of having been born into a certain family and clan, receive special 
emphasis. 

But what must chiefly interest us, in this paper, is to observe how these 
festivals differentiate and bind the Namoos and the Tallis. On the one hand 
it seems as if each community consolidates itself socially and morally by 
the very act of repulsing its neighbor. Behind its stone wall of exclusiveness, 
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even to the date of its festival, each community celebrates its release from 
the hazards of the past year and especially of the food-growing season, and 
fortifies itself by magical and religious techniques for another year. Nothing 
could more strikingly demonstrate the factors of dichotomy and antago- 
nism in the polarity which we saw previously to be fundamental to Tale 
political structure than the difference between the rites of the Hill Tallis 
and those of the Namogs. It is true that every Tale ceremonial activity 
expresses the exclusiveness of the group performing it; but in these festivals 
the expression of difference has a political validity because it is reciprocal. 
The difference is published in the dance and dramatized in esoteric ritual. 

But Namoos and Tallis are culturally equivalent communities, dwelling 
in close juxtaposition, having intimate economic and social relationships 
with each other. This, it seems to me, sets a limit to the degree of antago- 
nistic differentiation tolerable; and thus the other factor in the polarity of 
Tale society comes into existence—the equilibrium between the two com- 
munities. The very opposition, as it were, engenders dependence. This as- 
pect of Namoos-Tallis relations comes out clearly in the ceremony at Baari, 
in the visits of the Baari Tendaana to the Chief, and in the ritual reenacting 
of the Chief’s induction at Tongo. It is notable how these rituals vividly 
insulate each group from the other, while at the same time uniting them in 
common responsibility for the welfare of the country. 

The same compulsion to codperate in the magical safeguarding of the 
land and the people obtains between the Namoos and the Hill Tallis. It is 
expressed in the Golib festival, which unfortunately space does not permit 
me to describe fully. The purpose of this festival, which occurs in the last 
month of the dry season, is to ensure a successful sowing and harvesting 
of early millet and to call down the blessing of fertility in general. In it 
all the clans of the Hill Tallis collaborate ritually and unite to dance to- 
gether. In their ritual collaboration the distribution of offices and sacred 
apparatus among the several clans is so remarkably equal that each one of 
them can claim with ostensibly full justification to be more important than 
the others. It so happens that a bitter personal feud is at present raging 
between one of these officiants, on the one hand, and the Chief of Tongo 
and another of the Golib officiants, on the other. But none of them could 
escape his obligation to coéperate with his enemy in the appropriate cere- 
monial situations. Here, perhaps, is a clue to the problem of why ritual 
forms and religious situations should be the institutional media selected 
for the expression of the equilibrium in Tale society. They have a compul- 
sive power which a pragmatic institution orientated to the demands of the 
objective world could never have. 
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Golib is a dangerous month, during which both Namoos and Tallis are 
subject to numerous taboos, mainly aimed at averting quarrels and strife 
at the dances and in everyday relations between the groups. It is forbidden 
to shed blood on the earth, lest supernatural death overtake one, to take 
a wife, to carry out the final ceremonies connected with delayed funeral 
rites, to wear cloth garments in any of the Hill Tallis settlements, and so 
forth. Marriages are the cause of most inter-group litigation, and funeral 
ceremonies represent social situations in which large numbers of people 
from different settlements congregate and often give rise to disputes. 
Throughout, the Namoos are spectators of the dancing and excluded from 
the ritual. But on two occasions they meet the Hill Tallis in ceremonial 
interaction. In the inaugural rites the Hill Tallis, led by their Tendaanas, 
march to all their sacred groves in succession blowing sacred whistles in 
honor of them. When they reach the sacred groves which lie in Tongo, every 
Namoo man, woman, and child hides indoors. A Namoo who sees these 
rites of the Hill Tallis risks the destruction of his entire home and family 
by the outraged sacred groves. Once again, therefore, are the Namoos and 
Tallis mutually insulated or segregated by the symbolism of unchalleng- 
able ritual, the living affirmation of tradition. But there is a ritual reintegra- 
tion of the groups. The final rite of Golib requires the coéperation of the 
Chief of Tongo. Again led by their Tendaanas, the Hill Tallis come down to 
the Chief’s house to dance; and there Tendaanas and Chief join together 
to beg for blessings upon the land, for the safety of the people and the 
abundance of crops. 

To revert to the harvest festivals, the magical and religious value of the 
ceremonial to the group performing it must not blind us to its socially in- 
tegrative functions. The former is mainly determined by the seasonal con- 
text of the festivals and is evidenced preeminently in commonplace tech- 
niques, such as the sacrifice. The latter, which is determined primarily by 
the context of the social structure, is evidenced in the ceremonies peculiar 
to the occasion. These differ completely in content, as between Namoos and 
Tallis, a fact which the natives would explain by citing the historically dif- 
ferent origins of the two groups. This suggests the principle common to all 
the integrative ceremonies. It is the dramatization of the nodal, hence 
traditionally sanctioned, relationship in the social structure of each group 

the Chieftainship at Tongo, the right of access to the boyar among the 
Tallis. This fundamental bond is resuscitated in both the symbolical and 
the direct phases of the ceremonies. The Chief and the Gbizug or Baari 
Tendaana thus reimpose on each other those responsibilities which bind 
them to a common task; and, by the very same rites, the Chief and his 
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people redefine each the place of the other in a social system the essence of 
which is the Chieftainship. The Hill Tallis, again, reestablish the respon- 
sibility of each initiated man for the preservation of their traditional cult, 
by imposing it upon the next generation, and thus reaffirm the loyalty of 
each to the other, and of sons to fathers. 

To sum up, social cohesion as I understand this concept, both within 
and between the major communities which constitute Tale society, is no 
ultimate attribute of that society, but is achieved by specific social mecha- 
nisms such as those I have described. To me its most significant feature ap- 
pears to be the fact that this integration is engendered as an equilibrium 
between opposed groups, over-riding, it seems, the tendencies to conflict 
inherent in the system. It is worthy of note that this principle of a balance 
of powers is exploited also within each community to overcome the competi- 
tive autonomy of its constituent groupings. 

Whether only a single general process is involved, accomodation to an 
immigrant group, is beyond my power to determine. One could presumably 
envisage the entire pattern of ritual and political values as a “‘reaction”’ to 
the “foreign body” represented by the Namoos clans. It seems not unlikely 
also that the equilibrium thus achieved is itself the barrier that prevents 
the diffusion of the esoteric rites of one community to the other. 

INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTE OF AFRICAN LANGUAGES AND CULTURES 
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WAS THE EXTINCT GIRAFFE (SIVATHE- 
RIUM) KNOWN TO THE EARLY 
SUMERIANS? By EDWIN H. COLBERT 


INTRODUCTION 


URING the course of archaeological excavations at Kish, Iraq, the 

Field Museum-Oxford University Joint Expedition discovered an ob- 
ject which, when cleaned and prepared, proved to be a copper rein ring so 
constructed as to fit on the tongue of a chariot. It was found at the 3500 
B.C. level, associated with the remains of a chariot, and nearby were found 
skeletal remains and teeth of Equus. 

The rein ring is especially interesting because it is surmounted by a 
small figurine of an antlered ruminant—a most unusual association, since 
rein rings from Kish commonly carry figures of equids as decorations. The 
figurine in question was supposed to be representative of a peculiar kind 
of stag, and this identification has been generally accepted for it. There 
are certain reasons to think, however, that the statuette may actually de- 
pict Sivatherium, an extinct genus of the Giraffidae. The grounds for this 
supposition will be presented in the subsequent paragraphs of the present 
paper. 

My thanks are due to the Field Museum of Natural History for permis- 
sion to use the photographs appearing in this article, and particularly to 
Mr Henry Field for his interest in this subject and for helpful information 
that he supplied. Some teeth of the equines found in the deposit at Kish 
have been studied and identified by Mr S. H. Chubb of the American 
Museum of Natural History. 


DISCUSSION 
As was mentioned in the Introduction, the figurine on the rein ring from 


Kish was at first supposed to be that of a stag. To quote from Dr Berthold 
Laufer, formerly Curator of Anthropology at the Field Museum: 


Copper rein rings were known from Kish heretofore, but the previous ones were 
surmounted by the figure of a species of Equide or simply by metal loops for the 
reins. In this case the figure was an unsuspected member of the Cervidz, and a long 
and heavy rope from the animal’s muzzle indicates that stags must have been cap- 
tured alive and tamed by the early Sumerians." 


If the figurine does represent a deer, the two small, conical knobs or 
prongs on the forehead, directly above the eyes, are difficult to explain. No 


1 B. Laufer, Tamed Deer in Ancient Times. 
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known deer have frontal growths such as these. In Cervus eldi or Cervus 
axis, the thameng and axis deer, there is a very heavy anterior prong or 
“brow tine” on the antler, and it projects forward over the eye. But then 
this brow tine is definitely a part of the antler, and it does not seem likely 
that any primitive artist having the skill necessary to model the figurine 
now under consideration would represent a brow tine as a separate up- 
growth from the foreheach In addition, it may be pointed out that in the 
thameng, the sambar, or the axis deer, forms having a large and heavy brow 
tine, the beam of the antler is free from any proximal secondary tines, 
whereas in the figurine from Kish there is a strong inwardly projecting tine 
or point at the base of each “antler.” 

There is a small Indian antelope, Tetracerus quadricornis, which has an 
anterior pair of frontal horns as well as the typical bovine parietal horns. 
But Tetracerus is a very small animal, and the horns are simple prongs, not 
at all like the skull structures shown in the figurine from Kish. 

Now let us consider the resemblances between the figurine and the 
Pleistocene giraffe, Sivatherium. 


1. Sivatherium was a very large animal having body proportions similar 
to those of a large ox; that is, the limbs and the neck were not elongated as 
in the modern African giraffe. The figurine represents an animal with a 
normal ruminant body. 


2. In Sivatherium the skull carried two sets of horn cores, a relatively 
small conical pair directly over the eyes and a large palmate pair at the 
back of the skull. This same arrangement of “‘horns” or “antlers” is shown 
by the figurine from Kish. 


3. The small conical horn cores of Sivatherium are of frontal origin, and 
such would seem to be the case in the figurine. 


4. The large, palmate horn cores of Sivatherium are of parietal origin, 
that is they are located on the occiput. In the figurine the palmate “horn 
cores” or “‘antlers’’ would certainly seem to be located on the back of the 
skull, as in Sivatherium, rather than on the frontals as is the rule in the 
Cervide. 

5. The posterior horn cores of Sivatherium are typified by inwardly pro- 
jecting points at their bases, and the same features are shown in the 
figurine. 

6. In the posterior horn cores of Sivatherium the bases are transversely 
broadened, and somewhat flattened on their anterior and posterior surfaces, 
giving them elliptical cross sections. A similar condition would seem to be 
shown in the posterior antlers of the Kish figurine. 


| 
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Rein ring surmounted by a figure of an antlered ruminant, from Kish, Iraq (Field Mu 
seum of Natural History coll. Photograph reproduced by permission of the Field Museum.) 
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7. In the statuette from Kish it would appear as if the nose is swollen 
and somewhat dependent, as might have been the case in Sivatherium, a 
genus characterized in part by its abbreviated nasal bones, On the other 
hand, it may be possible that the peculiar appearance of the nasal region 
in the statuette can be explained as the representation of a halter on the 
muzzle of the animal. 

Thus there would seem to be a series of rather strong resemblances be- 
tween the figurine discovered at Kish and the Pleistocene giraffe, Siva- 
therium. Whether these resemblances are real or merely fortuitous is a 
highly debatable question. Perhaps the Sumerian artist was giving free 
play to his imagination, and by chance happened to make an animal that 
looks strikingly like Sivatheriym. On the other hand, the separate conical 
projections over the eyes, and the general form of the palmate horns or 
antlers at the back of the head in the model, are so very much like the 
horn cores of Sivatherium that there immediately comes to mind the sug- 
gestion that the artist really might have seen a Sivatherium. 

The possibility that Sivatherium might have persisted on much later 
than its typical Pleistocene occurrence in India has recently been strength- 
ened by discoveries in India by Dr Hellmut de Terra and in Africa by Dr 
L. S. B. Leakey. In India Dr de Terra has found numerous Palaeolithic 
artifacts in the Boulder Conglomerate zone of the Upper Siwaliks, showing 
that man lived there during Middle Pleistocene times. Sivatherium is found 
in the Upper Siwaliks, just beneath the Boulder Conglomerate zone, and 
it is quite probable that it may have persisted on into the Boulder Conglom- 
erate beds. In Africa Dr Leaky has found a horn core strikingly like that 
of Sivatherium, together with other typical Upper Siwalik fossils, in asso- 
ciation with human artifacts. 

Therefore it would seem to be evident that Sivatherium might have been 
known to Palaeolithic man. Moreover, Dr Leaky’s discovery would seem 
to indicate that Sivatherium migrated from India, the place of its origin, 
to Africa. This migration must have followed a route through Asia Minor. 

Is it not possible, then, that somewhere in Asia Minor Sivatherium 
persisted until comparatively recent times? This question is at present 
more or less in the realm of speculation, but it need not be rejected as en- 
tirely hypothetical, especially in view of the evidence afforded by the little 
figurine found on a rein ring at Kish. 

The accompanying figures illustrate the statuette with comparison to 
a restoration of Sivatherium. 

Mr Chubb’s study of the equid teeth from Kish shows that both horses 
and asses were domesticated by early Sumerians. 
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ATACAMENO ARCHAEOLOGY By RICHARD E. LATCHAM 


. LD beliefs die hard” is an expression the truth of which is constantly 

being brought home to us. It is as true in science as in any other 
branch of mental activity. Ideas which have held sway for a lengthened 
period are not easily overthrown, whatever be the contrary evidence. 
Many such outgrown beliefs still hold in the field of American archaeology. 
We find this to be especially so when we turn to South America, not entirely 
for want of modern investigation, but in great part owing to the difficulty 
of obtaining the results of what has already been done, much of it being 
published in foreign languages and in books or magazines which are not 
within reach of most students. 

One of these old beliefs attributes to the Incas the greater part of the 
pre-Spanish cultural remains found in those regions which formed part 
of the Inca empire, including Equador, Peru itself, Bolivia, northern and 
central Chile, and the northwestern provinces of Argentina. Modern 
studies, however, have shown that only a small proportion of such remains 
are truly Inca, and that in all these countries, which the Inca invasion over- 
ran and partly absorbed, there were earlier cultures, some of which were 
just as advanced, and in some cases even more so, than that of the Cuzco 
tribe. It may even be said that the Inca civilization obtained many of its 
elements from these neighboring cultures. 

These facts are well known and admitted as regards the coast cultures 
of Chimu, Nazca, or Paracas and the mountain cultures of Tiahuanaco, 
Recuay, and Chavin de Huantar, as the principal museums are well pro- 
vided with pottery and textiles of all these ancient civilizations. But besides 
these, there are many other local cultures not so well known, but equally 
characteristic. 

t must be remembered that before 1350 A.D. the Incas had not yet 
left the Cuzco Valley and its immediate neighborhood, and that only in 
the reign of Yupanqui Pachacuti (1400 to 1439 A.D. according to Gar- 
cilaso) was initiated that series of conquests that little by little built up 
the Inca empire. 

The conquest of Chile was one of the last undertaken. During the reign 
of Tupac Yupanqui (son of the former monarch), about seventy years 
before the arrival of the Spaniards, the Inca armies dominated the northern 
part of the country as far south as Coquimbo, but only in the reign of 
Huaina Capac, twenty-five years later, did they reach central Chile. 

The Incas found in Chile a series of cultures, not so advanced as those 
of Peru, but nevertheless well developed; in many respects similar to that 
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of the Pueblo Indians of the southwestern states. Of these, the most north- 
erly was that of the Atacamefios, who occupied the region between Tacna b 
and Arica in the north and the desert of Atacama in the south. fc 


c 


Fic. 1. a-c, Pottery of the indigenous culture. d, A Chincha-Atacameiio pot. 


This people spoke a language, now disappeared, quite distinct from 
Quechua or Aymara, and the investigations of Professor Max Uhle' have 
shown that during a period prior to the appearance of the older Peruvian 
cultures, they overran the whole of southern Peru and the highlands, as 
far north as Cuzco, including the drainage basin of Lake Titicaca. The 
whole of this district is full of geographical names derived from the Cunza 


1 Fundamentos Etnicos y Arqueologia de Arica y Tacna (Quito, 1922). 
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or Atacamefio language. As the archaeology of a large part of this zone has 
been intensively studied of late years, the stratified sequence of the cultures 
found in it has been investigated and a relative chronology established up to 
the time of the Spanish conquest. Uhle considers that the earliest of these 


Fic. 2. Figure of the Chincha-Atacamefio period. (Height 10} inches.) 


cultures began during the first centuries of the Christian era, and in many 
parts their sequence has been continuous up to the present time. In these, 
however, there have been found no remains that might be attributed to 
the Atacamefios, and it seems necessary to accept the fact that the latter 
migrated towards the south before the advance of these higher cultures, 
; leaving nothing behind them but the geographical denominations they had 
L imposed and which still endure, and probably the domestication of the 
llama. Uhle thinks that some of the motives of Tiahuanaco art are also to 
be attributed to this people, derived from their ancient basketry. He says: 
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Very early the Atacamefios, marching from south to north, occupied as the 
dominating race, all the north of Chile, at the same time spreading over the south 
and west of the Bolivian highlands as far as the river Desaguadero and the drainage 
basin of Lake Titicaca. They imposed the stamp of their individuality also on the 
southern regions of Peru as far as the latitude of Ica on the coast and near to 
Ayacucho in the interior; by which they prepared the substratum of nations ready 
to receive the influence of the civilizations introduced from the north.? 


Fic. 3. Pottery of Tiahuanaco type found in San Pedro de Atacama. 


Farther on, speaking of the origins of the Tiahuanaco culture, he sup- 
poses that this was formed of 


three elements of different character: the element Proto-Nazca and Chavin, to 
which it owed its architectural ideas, the technique and stylistic details of its prin- 
cipal industries, and especially its figurative ideas; the Aymara, the influence of 
which appears in its special religious system; and the Alacameno, probably the author 
of the step-like figures which hold such an important place in the Tiahuanaco style. . . . 
The Atacametio denomination of many localities in the vicinity of Lake Titicaca is 
therefore prior to the civilization of Tiahuanaco.* 


? Op. cit., p. 45. 
3 Op. cit., p. 71, 
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the The earliest material remains of this people have been found in a few 
uth J coast localities: Arica, Pisagua, Cobija. These show them to have been 
age basket makers, but there are no signs either of agriculture or pottery. 
the Textiles of vegetable fibres were found, and loosely twisted cords of llama 
~ wool were wound round the heads of some of the mummies in the form of 
rm turbans, and many strands of the same cords, tied at both ends, were some- 
times used as sashes. This seems to show that the llama was already 


Fic. 4. Snuffing-tablets and tube of Tiahuanaco type found in San Pedro de Atacama. 


domesticated. Mummies were wrapped in skins of animals and sea birds. 
The dead were laid on their backs at full length in shallow graves; the sit- 
ting posture seems to have been introduced with other Tiahuanaco influ- 
ences at a later date. Bows and arrows were as yet unknown and their place 
) was taken by spear-throwers. Their basketry was of the coiled type and 
: : frequently ornamented with intricate designs woven in with colored fibres. 
Uhle thinks that these decorative elements were afterwards adopted into 
Tiahuanaco art. 

No remains of this period have as yet been found in the interior, and we 
may judge that this people, before they became agricultural, lived princi- 
pally by fishing and hunting. 

The oldest graves discovered in the interior of the region show un- 
doubted influences of the Tiahuanaco culture, which, according to Uhle’s 
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chronology, which we provisionally accept, flourished between 600 and 
900 A.D. 

For many years past objects have appeared from time to time in private 
collections representing this cultural period, but no serious search had been 
made to discover graves or cemeteries which would throw a clearer light 
on the matter. Periodically, during thirty years, I have been making ar- 
chaeological excavations in many parts of the region without finding such 
deposits, and Uhle, although he has worked over a great deal of the ground, 
was only able to locate a despoiled cemetery at Pisagua, on the coast. 
However, in May of last year I was lucky enough to discover, during an 
exploration of the central Loa Valley, an untouched cemetery dating from 
this period, and was able to uncover twenty-six graves. Their contents 
were in general badly preserved, owing to the fact that at a later time the 
ground containing the cemetery had been irrigated, and the damp had 
penetrated the graves, destroying most of the more perishable material. 
But what remained showed undoubted Tiahuanaco influences. Later on, in 
the vicinity of San Pedro de Atacama, I came across the debris of another 
cemetery of the same date, although it had been completely sacked by 
treasure hunters. Nevertheless I was able to pick up some fragments of 
broken pottery which showed the same well known Tiahuanaco style in 
their decoration. 

In this period the Atacamefios had developed or acquired an incipient 
agriculture, and I found many ears of maize in the tombs, as also agricul- 
tural tools of wood and stone. They had also acquired a knowledge of those 
industries that seem to go together with agriculture. They made very good 
pottery, some of it decorated with painted designs in two, sometimes three 
colors. Spinning and weaving llama’s wool were also well developed. Bas- 
ketry, generally without decoration, still continued, but not to the same 
extent as formerly, as it was partly replaced by pottery. Bows and arrows 
had taken the place of spear-throwers, which had practically disappeared. 
Wooden snuffing-trays were occasionally found having the same shape as 
the stone ones found in Tiahuanaco itself, some of them bearing the same 
designs as those carved on the monolithic gateway and on many of the arti- 
facts of this metropolis. Snuffing-tubes were principally of bone, as during 
the former period, but furnished with a wooden mouthpiece. This shows 
that there had been a change in the fashion of taking snuff. Instead of aspir- 
ing it directly from the deposit, the new style was used of blowing it into 
the nostrils of a second person, hence the mouthpiece. 

Very few copper objects were found and not one of bronze. A review 
of the South American bronzes that have been analyzed shows that not a 
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single one of them is earlier than the Chincha-Atacamefio period, three 
centuries later. Our studies on this point have been quite conclusive, and 
coincides with those of Jijon y Caamafio. 

The burials during this cultural stage show the introduction of the 
Peruvian custom of entombing the bodies in a sitting posture, with the legs 
drawn up to the chin. 

No ruins have as yet been discovered that can be ascribed to this period, 
so that nothing may be said of its architectural style. On the other hand, 
we found an extensive irrigation system, long since abandoned, in the 
vicinity of the cemetery at Chorillos. This may have belonged to this epoch, 
as the maize and stone spades found in these graves show that agriculture 
was practiced. The same thing occurs at Tchekar, near San Pedro de Ata- 
cama, where we found the other cemetery of the same age. 

The sudden termination of the Tiahuanaco empire, the causes of which 
remain unknown, seems to have put an end to the wide-spread influences 
of the metropolis, giving place to the formation of a number of local cul- 
tures of an inferior type. This happened also in the region occupied by the 
Atacamefios. During two centuries at least, from 900 to 1100 A.D. approxi- 
mately, this people developed a culture of their own, quite different in 
many respects from the former, different also from those of their neighbors. 
Uhle calls this the period of the Atacamefio indigeneous culture, and was 
able to study it during his extensive excavations in the neighborhood of 
Tacna and Arica. I myself have discovered graves of this period in many 
places, both on the coast and in the interior. They are generally shaped 
like wells, but widen out below the initial shaft. The mummies are nearly 
always seated with their knees drawn up under the chin and the hands 
crossed over the shins. The greater part of them are enveloped in blankets 
or mantles, bound round with woolen or fibre cords, forming a mummy 
pack. Round the corpse are placed the bowls or jars which contained foods 
or drinks, also rugs, blankets, baskets, wooden objects, sea shells, and 
many other articles. Owing to the excessive dryness of the climate (it never 
rains) everything is well preserved and this makes it possible to reconstruct 
the economic and industrial life of the epoch. 

Although theculture is fairly well developed, the industries still present 
some primitive traits, and the employment of stone tools and implements 
continues. Some Palaeolithic types still persist, mixed with others char- 
acteristically Neolithic, many of them highly polished. The pottery is 
coarse, but of many varied forms. A small proportion is decorated, there 

being two distinct styles; one with black designs on a red ground, which 
seems to be the older, and the other covered with a white slip on which 
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geometrical figures are painted in black and red. The principal designs are 
combinations of triangles and of stepped figures of large size which seem 
to have been derived from the decadent Tiahuanaco style. These designs 
were applied in vertical bands, hardly ever horizontally. The decorated 
pieces are of varied shapes, but jugs with a handle on one side are the most 
common. 

Spinning and weaving were well advanced. The natives made cloth of 
different textures, the blankets being very thick and coarsely woven, but 
the tunics were fine, of different colors, and generally decorated with black, 
white, and red stripes. Sashes were also common: there were two classes, 
one, worn by men, thin and narrow, with a diagnonal weave, and the 
other, used by women, thicker, wider, and longer, and with a double warp 
and weft, which reproduced the same design in alternate colors on both 
sides. The textiles were mostly of llama wool, but occasionally vicufia wool 
was used for the finer pieces. 

Agriculture and irrigation were common features. Many of the canals 
are still visible in sites now abandoned. Wooden spades are common in 
the graves, and the older type, made from a flat stone with a wooden 
handle, are still frequent. The ground was dug up with heavy pointed 
sticks, and the clods were broken up, after being turned with the spades, 
by massive wooden tools having somewhat the form of a scimitar. 

The use of snuffing-tablets and tubes still continued but had been 
somewhat modified in form. The former, instead of having the square 
handle of the Tiahuanaco style, were now furnished with a double handle 
rudely carved into figures of human beings or animals. The tubes were also 
carved from a single piece of wood and frequently had rough carvings in 
relief. Many other small objects, especially tubes and boxes for containing 
colored earths were carved out of a single piece of wood. Coiled basketry 
of many shapes and generally without decoration were still in general 
use. 

The breeding of llamas must have been carried on in an extensive way, 
as is shown by the great number of woolen objects found. That they were 
used as beasts of burden may be easily gathered from the numerous large 
woolen double bags used for the loads and by the extraordinary number 
of wooden crochets employed as fasteners for the cords that held the load 
in place. Wooden bells probably used to hang round the necks of the leaders 
of the troop, are numerous, some of them of large size. 

The ruins left of this period are peculiar. The ancient villages were not 
generally of any great size and the different habitations were grouped to- 
gether in a continuous form, without either doors or windows. They were 
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never more than ten feet square, and the walls, built of dry stone, were 
seldom more than three or four feet high. Entrance was made through 
holes in the roof and access was by pathways along the top of the walls. 
The people could not possibly stand upright in these dwellings, hence it 
is probable that they were only used as dormitories. By day they lived out 
of doors, under sheds made of branches, as do their descendants of today. 

About the beginning of the twelfth century, new influences entered into 
the Atacamefio culture, which accelerated its later development and greatly 
changed its artistic style. These influences were introduced by the expan- 
sion towards the south of the Chinchas, who apparently overran the whole 
territory of the Atacamefios, and probably also that of the Diaguitas in- 
habiting the provinces of Atacama and Coquimbo, where their influences 
are clearly noticeable. 

After the fall of the Tiahuanaco empire, as we have said, a number of 
local cultures sprang up, some of which reached a high state of develop- 
ment. One of the most important was that of the Chinchas, a people who 
little by little dominated the whole of southern Peru and northern 
Chile. The influences of their culture extended into the highlands as far 
north as Cuzco and there formed the basis of the later culture of the Incas. 
Uhle, writing on this point, says: 

In the period following that of the decadence of Tiahuanaco, the inhabitants of 
Chincha and Ica had developed a regional civilization. The Chinchas were a con- 
quering race during the period that preceded the Inca empire. What we did not know 
exactly was how far they extended south, although objects of their industry were 
known as far as the region of Arequipa. With the discoveries made near Tacna, their 
extension farther to the south cannot be doubted. 

Near Taltal, Auguste Capdeville excavated a cemetery containing Chincha- 
Atacamefio pottery that does not differ from that found in Tacna. 

In this manner the Inca style appears as a product of Chincha and Chincha- 
Atacamefo influences fused into a new and different style.‘ 


Throughout the whole territory, Chincha-Atacamefio cemeteries are 
numerous, expecially in the Loa Valley. During our explorations we have 
personally excavated many of them, as did also Uhle. 

Although the types of objects found in them are similar to those found 
in the last period, the style is much more elaborate and artistic. This is 
especially so in the decoration of the pottery. Up to now, all designs were 
of simple rectilinear geometrical motives. In this epoch curves appear for 
the first time, such as single and double volutes, spirals, meanders, hooks, 


4 Op. cit., p. 86. 
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circles, etc. Other elements were square hooks, saw-tooth edges, zig-zags, 
crosses, ovals with enclosed figures, pyramids with numerous small steps, 
triangles with grecques attached, and combinations of all these elements. 
Groups of schematic figures of human beings and animals are frequently 
found amongst these combinations, especially on the bowls. 

The style also differed from the earlier in three essential points: in the 
small size of the motives erhployed, in their covering the whole surface of 
the vessel, and in their being placed in horizontal zones or belts. The 
colors used were white, black, and red, the slip being generally white, 
occasionally red, and the designs painted in the other two colors. 

A highly polished black ware, without decoration, was also made, and 
the two types are frequently found together. 

The wooden objects were also much more elaborate. The figures form- 
ing the handles of the snuffing-tablets and tubes were real works of art, 
beautifully sculptured, representing human figures, animals, birds, and 
monsters. Many of the tablets, instead of two, have three figures forming 
the handle, and some of them are inlaid with small discs or squares of col- 
ored stones. 

The textiles are finer and are frequently embroidered with geometrical 
designs or human figures. The colors are more numerous than in former 
periods, including black, white, brown, fawn, red, blue, green, yellow, and 
orange. These colors were produced in different shades. 

In this period the poncho first makes its appearance. This quite dis- 
proves Montell’s theory that it only appeared with the horse after the 
Spanish conquest. In the Museo Nacional of Chile, we have five ponchos 
found in Chincha-Atacamefio graves, and several others were found in 
Angualasto in the Argentine province of San Juan. 

Real bronze appears in South America during this epoch. In earlier 
periods only copper was used, and up to the present there is not a single 
proof to the contrary. Now however bronze objects became numerous 
throughout the whole territory where the Chincha-Atacamefio influences 
reached. The whole of the forthcoming evidence shows the truth of this 
statement, but for want of space we cannot treat the point in detail here. 

This cultural stage began to decline in Peru with the conquest of the 
Chincha-Empire by the Incas in the middle of the fifteenth century, but 
continued in northern Chile till after the arrival of the Spaniards. 

In the Atacameifio territory the culture of the Incas left few traces. In 
their march to central Chile, the Incas did not occupy this region, but con- 
tented themselves with leaving a few garrisons at strategic points along the 
main route towards the south. As a consequence we cannot speak of an 
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Inca period in the Atacamefio culture, and but few objects of typical Inca 
style have been found among their remains. It may be said, therefore, that 
the ancient Atacameifio civilization was entirely pre-Inca, and that the 
Tiahuanaco stage, the local stage, and the Chincha-Atacamefio stage are 
perfectly distinguishable one from the other and their differences in style 
well established. 

We have not here treated of the architectural distinctions of these 
periods, as we spoke of them in a former article published in this journal.® 
It is true that nothing was said of the type of building in vogue during the 
Tiahuanaco epoch, and that because no remains or ruins that could be 
ascribed to that period have yet been discovered. The differences to be 
observed in the two later styles are, however, quite clearly marked. The 
ruins of the few gabled adobe buildings found along the old highway from 
Bolivia to the south are the only signs of Inca occupation. Some of the 
older towns were occupied during two or more periods and the difference 
in the architecture of each epoch is to be noticed immediately. 


MuseEo NACIONAL DE HistortA NATURAL 
SANTIAGO DE CHILE 


5 Indian Ruins in Northern Chile (American Anthropologist, Vol. 38, pp. 52-58, 1936) 


THE KINSHIP SYSTEMS OF THE 
SOUTHERN ATHABASKAN-SPEAKING TRIBES By M. E. OPLER 


HIS paper attempts to summarize evidence pointing to the classifica- 

tion of the kinship systems of the Southern Athabaskan-speaking 
peoples into two norms, for convenience termed the Chiricahua type and 
the Jicarilla type. Under the first type can be listed the kinship sys- 
tems of the Chiricahua, Mescalero, and Western Apache. Under the second 
can be listed those of the Jicarilla, Navaho, Lipan, and Kiowa Apache. 

Such a classification was not possible until a relatively short time ago. 
Until recently, the Southern Athabaskan tribes of the Southwest, with the ex- 
ception of the Navaho, were among the least known peoples of the American 
continent. Particularly was this true of the details of their kinship systems. 
When Spier, a few years ago, undertook to classify American Indian kin- 
ship structures, he could include comment concerning but one of these seven 
tribes.! 

During the past four years the writer conducted in the field a compara- 
tive ethnological study of four Southern Athabaskan-speaking tribes of 
the American Southwest: the Chiricahua, Mescalero, Jicarilla, and Lipan 
Apache. 

These tribes speak closely related languages of the same linguistic 
stock. They inhabit the same general geographic region. Most aspects 
of their cultures, when treated comparatively, show a common core of 
belief, institution, and practice. 

This homogeneity, this adherence to a single Southern Athabaskan pat- 
tern, is no less true of most of the facets of their social life. In each case the 
basic social segment is the extended domestic family with matrilocal resi- 
dence, consisting of parents and unmarried children, married daughters, 
their husbands and children. In all these tribes a number of such domestic 
families tend to become associated and move together, to recognize as 
their base a specific landmark after which they often call themselves, and 
to allow themselves to be advised and directed by the most important man 
of their small, mobile community. This cluster of domestic families I have 
called the local group. 

The nature of their food quest and of the territories through which they 
roamed precluded a strong sense of tribal unity. They were semi-nomads, 
following the wild food harvests in an economically inhospitable region. 
Their numbers were therefore few, the territories over which they ranged 


1 Leslie Spier, The Distribution of Kinship Systems in North America (University of 
Washington Publications in Anthropology, Vol. 1, No. 2, 1925). 
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OPLER] 


extensive. The people living in one section of the tribal range would seldom 
meet their tribesmen of a more distant quarter. Consequently those local 
groups close enough to each other to form alliances for defense and agres- 
sion and able to attend each other’s social functions, signified their common 
interests by the formation of loose confederations which I have termed 
bands. The band, at a time of united action on the part of the several local 
groups which composed it, was led by a recognized chieftain, the most 
prominent of the leaders of the local groups. 


MESCALERO 


Fic. 1. Approximate location of the Southern Athabaskan-speaking tribes of Arizona, 
New Mexico, and adjoining territory. 


The tribe was a rather nebulous entity to its members. The band was a 
man’s immediate concern. True tribal names are rare for the Southern 
Athabaskans, but band names are the rule. The local groups of one band 
were sometimes distantly enough separated from the local groups of an- 
other band so that the distinction took on cultural significance. Thus one 
Chiricahua band, the one nearest to the Plains, had accepted a number of 
Plains-like traits of material culture, while the other Chiricahua bands 
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showed no evidence of these. Occasionally slight differences in dialect and 
vocabulary can be equated with band boundaries. 

A survey of the practices and institutions which surround marriage and 
the maintenance of the family likewise reveal marked similarities for these 


CHIRICAHUA 
QA 6A 6A +03 OB 6B 


6C 6C + oD gD 


5G QJ stm 
oF 6F SE + oH 91,0 61,0 
OK ol SK QL  SEGO QL. OK gL 6K gL 


— 

oF oF 6M QN 91,0 
6A gA SC QC GA QA SC QC SB QB OD gD 


MESCALERO 
QB 6A 6A + 9B OB GA 9D SC + oD gD & 
6G QJ 
oF 6F,E CE + oH QJ,1,H 61 
OK gL OK QL 6K 6EGO gL 6K gL 6K QL 
6F,M QF,N OM QN 6I gI 


CA QA QO SAQA SC QC SB QB SD gD 


WESTERN APACHE 
QB 6A 6A + 9B QB 6A 


oD 6D SD + QD gD OD 


oJ 
gc 6G GE + oH QJ 60 
6K,S,T 6K QL 6K,Q EGO oL,P 6K 6K,S,T 9L,S 
6G 9G 6M gR 60 go 
6A QA 6D QD GA QA 6D QD SAQA SD QD 
U-my child 
(w. sp.) 


Fic. 2. Systems of the Chiricahua type: Chiricahua, Mescalero, and Western Apache. 
The native terms corresponding to the letters entered in these charts are given in the accom- 
panying table. More than one letter indicates that the speaker may refer to the relative by 


more than one term. (Errata: In the Mescalero system, for sister’s son’s child read A, for her 
daughter’s child read C.) 


several tribes. All of them practice the sororate and levirate and subscribe 
to identical ideologies in respect to the disposal of the mates of the deceased. 
A surviving spouse falls under the absolute control of his dead mate’s 
family, whose members may force him to marry a sibling or cousin of the 
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l NAVAHO 


gh 6A 6K 4 QA QA gD gD 41 

3G 36 $2 + oH 9H,J 
6T,S gS 63,4 9QP,5 63a Shy, SEGO 63,4 9P,5 9S 

i i 


OM,G 9R,G oM QR 0’ 90" 
SC QC GA QA SC QC GA QA 9 gc 
1 1 
6-son (w. sp.) 


JICARILLA 


6G QJ 


i. 


9G 6E SE + 99 99 60 


6K,S,T QL,S 6K gL 6K,3 6K,10 6EGO 91,10 oL,1l GK QL OK,S,T 9L,S 
4 
Qn 6M QN 60° 90° 


6c’ gC’ 6C’ SC’ SC’ gC’ SC’ gC’ SC oC’ 
7-brother's child 


sp.) 
LIPAN 
gD 612 612 + gD gD gD 612 612 + 9D gD 
66,13 QJ 

| 9G 613 613 + 99 99 60 

6K gL 6K gL 6K,3 6K,10 oL,11 OK gL OK QL 

ou Qn 6M Qn 60’ 90" 
gc’ Sc’ gc’ sc’ gc’ dc gc’ gc’ SC QC’ 

7-br's child 
(w. sp.) 
KIOWA APACHE 

go gc oc go dc go 
6G QJ,9 
gc 613 613 + 99 9? 614 
6K 6K QL 6K,15 6K,17 6BGO 91,16 QL,16 OK gL OK QL 


—1— 

Qn Qn 60,14 90,14 


Fic. 3. Systems of the Jicarilla type: Navaho, Jicarilla, Lipan, and Kiowa Apache. More 
than one letter or number indicates that the speaker may refer to the relative by more than 
one term. (Errata: In the Navaho system, for father’s brother read G, 2; in the Jicarilla sys- 
tem, for sister’s child read O’, O; in the Lipan system, for all members of the grandchild genera- 
tion read C; in the Kiowa Apache system, for brother’s son read V.) 
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TABLE 1. TERMINOLOGY SYMBOLIZED IN THE CHARTS 
BY LETTERS AND NUMERALS 


Chiri- 
cahua 


A cinalé 
B citciné 
C*  citsdyé 


F cidé-dé-’ cidé-dé- 
G cibé'jé’ 

H cima’ cima 
I ciyéyé ciydyé 
J 
K cikis cikis 
L cila‘ cila‘ 
M seciyé’ ciye’ 
ciyatcé’ cijatcé’ 
O* cidai’  cida’é 

P 

R 

S 
T 

U 

VI cija cija- 
1 

2 

3 

4 

5 

6 

7 

8 


Mesca- 
lero 


cindalé 
citciné 
citséyé 


cibé-djé 


Western 
A pache 
(White 

Mountain 
Group) 
cindalé 
citciné: 


cita’ 


(little used 


cibéjé 
cim4: 


cika’’ 
cikish 


cila 
ciye’ 
cida’a 
cidijé 
cidé- 
citsi’ 
sizé dé 


ciina’’a‘c 


cijajé 


Navaho 


cinali 
sitsoi 


citcé 
cita’ 


see 2) 


cibijé 
cim4 


cika’i 
sikis 
(archaic) 

cilah 
ciyé’ 
citcé’é 
cida’i 
cida’ 
cidé:ji 


sitsi’ 
sizé-di 


ciina’’a‘c 


citcai 
cijé’é 
cina’i 
sitsili 
cAdi 
ciya’j 
sitsétke’ 
citcé-ke 


* Cand C’, O and O’ are related terms. 

+ The Jicarilla variant of E looks quite different due to the ¢-k shift. 

{ V, where it occurs is often used as an alternative to M, “my son,”’ and in systems of 
the Jicarilla type to differentiate between one’s own son and the son of the sibling of the 
speaker’s sex. For simplicity it has not been used in any diagram except Kiowa Apache and 
there because M has not been recorded for this tribe. 


Jicarilla 


citcd:‘ 
cika’é*‘ 


cibédjé 


cik4°‘ 
sikisé‘ 


cila‘ 
ciye’e 
cijatce’e 
cida’4°‘ 
cida”@ 


cize’dn 


ciina’’ac 


cija“ 


cina’4"‘ 


citsjtké’” 


Lipan Kiowa 
A pache 


citséy{f _sitsé-y4 


citcé 

cibidjj cibédjé 
cjka’4° 
cikis{ sitsisé’ 
citcjla’ cila 
ciyi’j 

cijatci’{ citcé’y4- 
cida’4 cida’y4*‘ 
cida’yj' 

cijai 
cina’4 

sitsitki’j 


OPLE 


9 
10 
11 
12 
13 
14 
15§ 
16 
17 
18 


D citcé citcé: | oct 

Ey  cita’ cita: bes 

de 

— 

W 

is 

Pp 

Ww 

k 
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9 ci’ni*‘ 
10 cicd4ja‘ 

11 cindadé* cimbadf- 

12 citsai 

13 ci’acf ci’a'cé 
14 cibayé* 
15§ 
16 ci’dada‘ 
17 citcitl4: 
18 


§ This Kiowa Apache age-sibling term and others which follow may be related to some 
occurring in other systems. Since the phonetic relations are uncertain, it has been thought 
best to separate them here 


deceased, or may dismiss him at will. Sororal polygyny was permitted by 
all of these tribes except the Lipan. 

It was not unnatural to expect, in view of the common denominator 
which emerged wherever comparison was attempted, that the kinship 
systems of these groups would prove to be varieties of a single type. Aston- 
ishingly enough, as has already been stated, the evidence indicated the 
presence of two distinct types of kinship structure for these peoples. In 
what follows we shall attempt to delineate the salient features of these 
kinship types and to classify the kinship systems of the seven Southern 
Athabaskan-speaking tribes with regard to them. 


THE CHIRICAHUA TYPE 


A. Chiricahua Kinship System. In Figure 2 is diagramatically repre- 
sented the Chiricahua Apache kinship system, which is the theoretically 
ideal form of one of the two types of kinship structure which we shall 
encounter in our survey of Southern Athabaskan kinship. For convenience 
this system, or a variation of it, shall be called the Chiricahua type. 

The principal features of the Chiricahua kinship system are as follows: 

1. All terms except those expressing parent-child relationship are self- 
reciprocals; a Chiricahua addresses his relative by the same term which 
that relative has used in speaking to him. 

2. There are four separate terms, one for each grandparent, used as 
self-reciprocals for grandchildren. A grandparent’s siblings, regardless of 
sex, are classified with the grandparent. 

3. The mother’s siblings are classified under one term. There is a sepa- 
rate term for mother. 

4. The father’s siblings are classified under one term. There is a sepa- 
rate term for father, 
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5. There are separate terms for stepfather and stepmother. 

6. No terminological distinction is made between siblings, parallel 
cousins, or cross-cousins. In ego’s generation two terms are used self- 
reciprocally, one which means sibling, parallel cousin, or cross-cousin of 
the same sex as the speaker, the other which is addressed to sibling, parallel 
cousin, or cross-cousin of the opposite sex from the speaker. There are no 
regular terms which indicate age distinctions in ego’s generation. 

7. Only true children are called son and daughter. 

8. The behavior patterns observed in respect to blood kin designated 
by these terms are free from joking relationships. Reserve and respect 
characterize the relationship between siblings or cousins of opposite sex. 
Upon mutual agreement, cousins of opposite sex (cross or parallel), but 
not siblings, may practice total avoidance. 

B. Mescalero Kinship System. The essentials of the Mescalero Apache 
kinship system are given in Figure 2. It is evident at a glance that it has 
much in common with the Chiricahua system and can be classified as a 
variety of the Chiricahua type. Except in the few details which will be 
summarized here and in the matter of secondary usage which will also 
be explained, the notations made for Chiricahua kinship apply to Mescalero 
kinship as well. 

In following the kinship chart, it will be noticed that the Mescalero 
distinguish the siblings of the grandparent according to sex, whereas the 
Chiricahua do not. Thus, father’s father’s sister is classified with father’s 
mother and not with the father’s father as the Chiricahua usage would have 
it, etc. 

Among the Mescalero the mother’s sister can be treated terminologi- 
cally in one of three ways. She can be addressed by the same term as is 
used for the mother’s brother. That, we remember, is the Chiricahua usage. 
But more often she is addressed by another term, the term that is also used 
for stepmother. Third, and this is a less common and almost secondary 
usage, she may be classified with the mother. The last practice, while not 
of great importance for the Mescalero, is of decided interest to us; it fore- 
shadows a tendency (the merging of parent and his sibling of the same sex) 
which becomes the rule among the Jicarilla, Lipan, and Kiowa Apache. 
This tendency is likewise present in the classification of the father’s brother. 
This man may be classified with the father’s sister or with the father. 
Moreover, when the father’s brother and mother’s sister are classified with 
father and mother respectively, the terminology in the first descending 
generation undergoes a change. The children of siblings or cousins of the 
same sex are then called son and daughter. 
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THE JICARILLA TYPE 

A. Jicarilla Kinship System. Field-work among the Jicarilla Apache 
brought to light the details of the second type of kinship system to be found 
among the Southern Athabaskans. Figure 3 indicates its prominent char- 
acteristics. Its outline will be recognized as the conventional Dakota- 
Iroquois system of the literature. For the purpose of this paper I shall 
designate it and its variations as the Jicarilla type system. 

The distinguishing features of the Jicarilla Apache kinship system 
follow: 

1. There is no self-reciprocal terminology with one exception. Occa- 
sionally the term for mother’s brother is used by him as a reciprocal for 
sister’s child. 

2. There are two grandparent terms, one for the grandparent of each 
sex. We also find a separate grandchild term. 

3. The mother and her sister are classified together. There is a separate 
term for mother’s brother. 

4. The father and his brother are classified together. There is a separate 
term for father’s sister. 

5. There are terms for older brother, older sister, and younger sibling. 

6. Parallel cousins are siblings. There is a separate term for cross- 
cousin and an additional term for cross-cousin when male is addressing 
male. 

7. Children of siblings or cousins of the same sex are called son and 
daughter. Children of siblings of the opposite sex are addressed by other 
terms. The practice, characteristic of systems of the Dakota-Iroquois type, 
of addressing relatives of the first descending generation according to the 
sorting of the sexes in the speaker’s generation, prevails. 

8. Jicarilla kinship is marked by a number of joking and restraint rela- 
tionships. Grandparents and grandchildren joke in a coarse vein, with much 
allusion to sex and mating. On occasion the grandparent acts as teacher and 
strict disciplinarian to the Jicarilla child. 

Between avuncular and nepotic relatives a joking relationship based on 
good-natured rivalry obtains. 

To siblings of the opposite sex a feeling of reserve is felt. A cross-cousin 
of the opposite sex may be avoided entirely; and if the avoidance does not 
take place a somber “‘joking”’ relationship is inaugurated instead, in the 
course of which each accuses the other of sorcery. 

With a cross-cousin of the same sex a joking relationship exists which is 
marked by the pranks played at the other’s expense and the liberties in- 
dulged. The cross-cousin baiting went as far as mate stealing. 
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B. Lipan Kinship System. The Lipan Apache kinship system, which is 
outlined in Figure 3, differs from the Jicarilla system in only one particular: 
cross-cousins are not distinguished from parallel cousins and siblings. For 
the Lipan all three are addressed by sibling terms, and are older brother, 
older sister, or younger sibling. The freedom with the mate of the cross- 
cousin of the same sex, which we observed for the Jicarilla, takes the form 
of jesting about sex and marriage with the mate of any relative of the same 
generation and sex among the Lipan. 


SUMMARY FOR THE NEW MEXICAN APACHE 


At the conclusion of the writer’s field work among these four tribes, it 
was clear to him that not only did he have data concerning two different 
types of kinship structure, but that the groupings and processes involved 
in each were based on contrasting principles, point for point and generation 
for generation. The terminology of the Chiricahua type is self-reciprocal; 
that of the Jicarilla type is not. The Chiricahua type is marked by four 
grandparent terms; these tend to be reduced in number in the systems of 
the Jicarilla type, and in the latter a single term for grandchild is the rule. 
The Chiricahua type tends to merge the siblings of the parent and separate 
the parent; the Jicarilla type tends to merge the parent and his sibling 
of the same sex and to distinguish the parent’s sibling of the opposite sex. 
In the Chiricahua type no age distinctions in ego’s generation are observed; 
for the Jicarilla type such distinctions are always made. Children of sib- 
lings of the same sex are not ordinarily termed son and daughter in the 
Chiricahua type; in the Jicarilla type there is the marked tendency to so 
call them. The systems of the Jicarilla type are accompanied by an unusual 
development of joking relationships; those of the Chiricahua type are not. 


WESTERN APACHE KINSHIP SYSTEM 
(White Mountain, Northern and Southern Tonto, 
San Carlos and Cibecue Apache) 


A chart of Western Apache kinship is given in Figure 2.? It clearly be- 
longs to the Chiricahua type. All the terminology is self-reciprocal. Moth- 
er’s parents and their siblings are called by one term, but the terms for 


2 The Western Apache data cited in the paper are from unpublished writings of Mr Gren- 
ville Goodwin, who has for several years been doing ethnographic field work among the West- 
tern Apache. Correspondence with Mr Goodwin has also been utilized. Western Apache kin- 
ship shows but slight variation throughout its range, and for the sake of simplicity the White 
Mountain Apache usage is followed here. 
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father’s parents and their siblings are grouped in the Mescalero manner. 
For the first ascending generation the classification follows the most 
common Mescalero usage. Father’s brother and sister are called by the 
same term. There is a separate term for father. Mother’s sister is referred 
to by a term that also means stepmother. There are separate terms for 
mother and mother’s brother. The term for stepfather is the one also used 
for father’s siblings. As is true for the Chiricahua and Mescalero only 
actual children are called son and daughter. 

It is in ego’s generation that the greatest difference between the Mes- 
calero-Chiricahua systems and the Western Apache system is noticeable. 
In the latter, age distinctions among siblings are recognized; there are terms 
for older and younger sibling. Cross-cousins are distinguished from paral- 
lel cousins and siblings, cognates of the Jicarilla cross-cousin terms being 
utilized to designate these relatives. One unique feature, recorded only for 
the Western Apache and Navaho among the Southern Athabaskans, is the 
difference in terms addressed to children by each parent. The Western 
Apache father uses a term for son and another for daughter. The mother 
addresses her child of either sex by a still different term. 

The Western Apache do not practice the joking relationships which 
typify the Jicarilla type systems. For them joking is a clan matter and is 
directed towards the members of the father’s clan. (The Western Apache 
and the Navaho are the only Southern Athabaskans with sibs, both having 
matrilineal sibs.) The Western Apache act with great reserve in the pres- 
ence of siblings or cousins of the opposite sex but do not avoid the latter. 
Though cross-cousin terminology is found, there is an absence of the be- 
havior pattern which is associated with this terminology among the Jica- 
rilla. 

NAVAHO KINSHIP SYSTEM 


The Navaho kinship system, an outline of which appears in Figure 3, 
is in many ways the most interesting of the entire series, for it looks to both 
of the types we have described for its terminological classifications.* At a 
number of points the Navaho is permitted a choice of classifying relatives 
either according to the Chiricahua type system or the Jicarilla type system. 
In those cases the best and most common usage seems to follow the Jica- 
rilla type pattern, and accordingly it is with the Jicarilla type that I have 


3 In addition to the published material on the Navaho, the writer has had the benefit of 
correspondence with Dr Walter Dyk on the subject of the paper and has very kindly been 
given access by Dr Edward Sapir to his recently obtained Navaho kinship and genealogical 
material. 
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classified Navaho kinship. Moreover the behavior patterns belong to the 
Jicarilla type. 

There is relatively little self-reciprocal terminology in Navaho kinship, 
a factor which adds further weight to its Jicarilla type identification. 
There is just enough self-reciprocal terminology, however, to prove sugges- 
tive of a former Chiricahua type orientation. There is a term that is used 
for father’s parents and their siblings and reciprocally for sons’ children. 
There is another term for father’s siblings which is used reciprocally for 
brother’s child. Most interesting of all is the term for mother’s father, which 
is, on occasion, used reciprocally for daughter’s son, man speaking. This 
follows the Chiricahua type pattern of having a single term used for grand- 
parent and reciprocally for the suitable grandchild. But the Navaho also 
have a separate and more frequently invoked term which means daughter’s 
child of either sex and acts as the reciprocal of mother’s father. This last 
and favored usage follows the Jicarilla type system. 

The position of the father’s brother and mother’s sister will illustrate 
the contrary tendencies of the Navaho system in respect to the two kinship 
types we are considering. The father’s brother may be classified with the 
father’s sister (Chiricahua type) or with the father (Jicarilla type). If the 
former mode is chosen the term is used reciprocally for brother’s child 
(Chiricahua type). Should the latter practice be invoked, the brother’s 
children, man speaking, will be addressed as son and daughter (Jicarilla 
type). The classification of father’s brother with the father seems to be the 
usual Navaho practice. 

In like manner the mother’s sister may be classified as mother, and then 
the sister’s children (woman speaking) are called son and daughter (Jica- 
rilla type). Otherwise the mother’s sister is addressed by a separate term 
and she addresses her sister’s children by still other terms. (Note the de- 
parture from Chiricahua type self-reciprocal terminology here. When the 
Mescalero and Western Apache use this very term for mother’s sister they 
retain it as a self-reciprocal and address it to the sister’s child.) 

In the speaker’s generation the Navaho system closely follows the dis- 
tinctions observed in the Jicarilla system. Parallel cousins are siblings. 
Siblings are distinguished as to age and sex. There are separate terms for 
cross-cousins. 

A grandparent-grandchild joking relationship has been mentioned in 
the literature on the Navaho.‘ It is certain that the Navaho share the 


* Gladys A. Reichard, Social Life of the Navaho Indians (Columbia University Contribu- 
tions to Anthropology, Vol. 7, 1928), p. 72. 
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avuncular-nepotic and cross-cousin joking relationships which have been 
mentioned in connection with systems of the Jicarilla type.’ 

One point of interest, though outside the scope of this article, should be 
mentioned here. It is the influence which the recognition of lineages was 
beginning to exercise upon the terminological separation of generations. 
Dr Sapir’s genealogical data indicate that females of both the mother’s 
lineage and the father’s lineage, in spite of generation differences, can be 
classified together under the regular Navaho term for mother. Relatives 
so classified included father’s sister, father’s sister’s daughter, and, besides 
mother’s sister, a man’s sister’s daughter and his mother’s sister’s daugh- 
ter’s daughter. 


KIOWA APACHE KINSHIP SYSTEM 


The last Southern Athabaskan kinship system we have to place is that 
of the Kiowa Apache, outlined in Figure 3.° To allocate this kinship system 
is not a difficult task, for with the exception of the grandparent-grandchild 
relationships, which are all covered by one self-reciprocal term, the system 
is identical with that of the Lipan. It clearly belongs to our Jicarilla type. 
One minor variation reminiscent of Chiricahua type practice should be 
noted. The term for mother’s brother is occasionally used as a self-recipro- 
cal for sister’s child, man speaking. 

In behavior patterns the Kiowa Apache fall neatly into the Jicarilla 
type. The joking relationship between grandparents and grandchildren 
is present, and its elements are those which have been described for the 
ficarilla. The joking relationship between avuncular and nepotic rela- 
tives is in force. Restraint in relations toward siblings of the opposite 
sex is the rule. Freedom with a sibling of the same sex is practiced, and takes 
the form, in the case of men, of sexual privileges with each other’s wives. 

So far as the writer knows, the Jicarilla and the Kiowa Apache ar 
the only Southern Athabaskan tribes to use blood-kin terms to the mates of 
relatives in the first ascending generation. For both of these tribes the 
groupings and the very terms applied to these affinities are much the same.’ 


5 Ibid., pp. 72-73, and correspondence with Dr Walter Dyk. 

6 J. Gilbert McAllister, Kiowa Apache Social Organization (Doctoral thesis, University 
of Chicago, June, 1935). 

7M. E. Opler, A Summary of Jicarilla Apache Culture (American Anthropologist, Vol. 
38, pp. 202-23, 1936). The eastern distribution of the use of blood-kin terms for affinities among 
the Southern Athabaskans, and the fact that the usage is limited to tribes having the Jicarilla 
type system, suggest that the proximity of groups with Dakota-Iroquois type kinship systems 
may have been important for the development of the Jicarilla type system among the Southern 
Athabaskans. 
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CONCLUSIONS 

If the reader will follow the kinship charts as they have been arranged 
in Figures 2 and 3, he will note that they offer a series of transitions from the 
Chiricahua to the Jicarilla type. Mescalero kinship shows a slight tendency 
of choice or variation in the direction of the Jicarilla system. In the Western 
Apache system the tendencies toward the Jicarilla type are more pro- 
nounced, especially in ego’s generation, but the balance is clearly with the 
Chiricahua system. Navaho kinship falls just the other way. It has a num- 
ber of points of resemblance with the Chiricahua type, particularly in terms 
of secondary usage or alternative usage, but its strongest affiliations are 
with the Jicarilla type. From this point on, as shown in our diagrams, the 
systems are solidly of Jicarilla type character. 

It may be asked whether this logical or theoretical sequence appeals 
to the writer as the clue to the actual developmental process. Is the Chiri- 
cahua type system, or something like it, the older form of Southern Atha- 
baskan kinship? With the differentiation and dispersion of the Southern 
Athabaskan tribes has a development in the direction of Jicarilla type 
kinship occurred? There is much comparative material of a linguistic and 
ethnological nature to be sifted before a confident answer can be rendered; 
only a guess can be hazarded at this moment. That guess, in the writer’s 
opinion, would be in the affirmative.*® 

It is significant that the most isolated and least differentiated Apache 
tribes, the Chiricahua and Mescalero, the ones least affected by the culture 
of the surrounding areas and tribes, and the ones which presumably have 
had the best opportunities to preserve older elements, are the exemplars 
of the Chiricahua type system. Within the kinship systems there is internal 
evidence which tends to support the same conclusion. In Chiricahua kin- 
ship there is no trace of secondary usage suggestive of the Jicarilla type 
system. If the process of change had been the other way, if the Jicarilla 
type system is basic and the Chiricahua type system a modification of it, 
we must accept the view that all traces of Jicarilla type classification have 
been eradicated from Chiricahua kinship. But no such “disappearance of 
the useful arts” need be posited for the developmental trend we have sug- 
gested. In every system of the Jicarilla type there are to be found, as 
secondary and alternative choices, classifications of relatives which agree 
with the principles of the Chiricahua system. 


8 No attempt is made in this paper to decide whether the process of development towards 
a Jicarilla type system, by the tribes which shared it, is to be viewed as an independent, inner 
growth or as a result of contact with tribes to the east and north. Only the direction of the 
development and not its probable causes are treated in this short summary. 
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There is another interesting interpretation which is suggested by the 
identity of the tribes which fall together into the same kinship type classi- 
fication. The Mescalero, Chiricahua, and Western Apache territories 
formed a solid phalanx of boundaries which stretched from the Pecos west 
into Arizona. The kinship systems of these three tribes fall under one head- 
ing, as we have seen. Around the contiguous territories of these three tribes 
are fringed the ranges of the four other tribes, whose kinship systems fall 
together into the opposite category. To the north are the Navaho, east of 
them the Jicarilla, farther east in the plains, the Kiowa Apache, and south- 
east the Lipan. The ethnographic evidence is too lengthy to dwell on here, 
but in his field work the writer found remarkably abundant and consistent 
parallels between the Jicarilla and Navaho in every aspect of culture. 
Again, when he came to study the Lipan, he found that their myths, 
terms for cultural artifacts, etc., as well as their kinship system, showed 
much closer relation to Navaho and Jicarilla counterparts than to those of 
the Chiricahua and Mescalero. Moreover, the Jicarilla, Lipan, and Kiowa 
Apache dialects share a phonetic shift from an aspirated ¢ of other Atha- 
baskan languages to an equally aspirated k. 

The conclusion from ethnographic evidence seems inescapable that 
there was an early dichotomy of Southern Athabaskans, and that the 
Navaho, Jicarilla, Kiowa Apache, and Lipan on the one hand, and the 
Western Apache, Chiricahua, and Mescalero on the other, are the fruits 
of further differentiation and movement after such a division. The cultural 
evidence for such a dichotomy makes intelligible the existence of the two 
kinship types. The implication seems to be that the impetus toward the 
development of the Jicarilla kinship type occurred largely after the division 
of the proto-Southern Athabaskan-speaking peoples into two main bodies, 
but while the tribes which now use the Jicarilla type system were still 
much more closely connected than was the case at the time of first white 
contact. 
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THE FEMALE SHOOTING LIFE CHANT; 
A MINOR NAVAHO CEREMONY By LELAND C. WYMAN! 


N the interest aroused by two major Navaho ceremonies, the Night 

Chant and the Mountain Chant, the far more numerous minor chants 
which are performed chiefly throughout the summer have been neglected. 
References to isolated practices in these chants may be found in various 
places, especially in the Ethnologic Dictionary of the Franciscan Fathers;? 
but as a whole they have been described only in a few instances and these 
in semi-popular literature. The small chants are held far more often than 
the larger ceremonies, there being hardly a day during the summer when 
one cannot find one or more of them going on somewhere within driving 
distance. They are almost a part of the everyday life of the Indians, 
while the larger chants are more in the nature of special spectacles or 
occasional treats. An analogy in our own culture might be weekly church 
attendance with its intimate effect on our daily lives as compared with 
occasional attendance at a Christmas or Easter festival at some large 
cathedral in a more or less distant city. The minor ceremonies, therefore, 
offer a field of study which contains much ethnologic material bearing on 
the psychology of the Navaho people. A concrete example of this point 
is the fact that in ordinary conversation with the Indians there is frequent 
reference to the minor “sings” or to circumstances attending them, while 
reference to the major chants is much more rare. A family is usually going 
to have a “sing,” or is having one, or has just had one, and the character, 
purpose, and probable consequences of the ceremony are freely discussed. 

The writer was the patient during one of these smaller chants, the 
Female Shooting Life Chant (na’at’oe ba’adji hata:l),* which was 


1 Grateful acknowledgment is hereby made to the Chemical Foundation of New York 
for financial assistance with a study of Navaho medicine, of which this paper is a part. The 
writer is also indebted to Dr F. H. Pratt of Boston University, Mr Clyde Kluckhohn of Har 
vard University, and Dr Gladys Reichard of Barnard College for constructive criticism and 
assistance in preparing the manuscript. 

? The Franciscan Fathers, An Ethnologic Dictionary of the Navaho Language (Saint 
Michaels, Arizona, 1910). 

3 The group of chants known as i-nddjf hat’! or life chants, and in which certain combina- 
tions of plants called i-n4djf aze- or life medicine are used (cf. Ethnologic Dictionary, p. 114), 
is an appropriate treatment for old sprains and strains or for pain anywhere in the body result- 
ing from broken bones or any other concomitants of accidents, either recent or past. According 
to informants in the area studied there are six life chants, the male and female shooting (na’at’- 
oe: bika’dji and na’at’oe- ba’a-djf), the male and female knife (be-ce- bikq’djf and be-ce- ba’a’- 
djf), and the male and female kase (kase bika’djf and kase ba’a-djf). The Fransiscan Fathers 
have translated kase as “feather-shaft,” saying that it is often designated as “‘béshe, or knife 
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held early in August, 1935, in the southeastern part of the Eastern Navaho 
Jurisdiction, near Pinedale, New Mexico. The chanter (hataé‘ti) was an 
English-speaking man of middle age, who later willingly recounted and 
explained all the details of the ceremony.‘ Two years previously, while 
visiting him, I had suffered from an attack of bursitis resulting from an old 
gun-shot injury to the knee. At that time he offered to try his medicine, 
and bandaged the affected knee with a moistened mass of ground dried 
herbs (i:nddji aze’). The lameness disappeared a few hours after this treat- 
ment (as it had done before without treatment), and he informed me that 
according to the Navaho code it was then my duty to employ the hata‘ti 
who had made the “‘cure”’ to “sing over” me. This would not only be one 
way of paying the doctor for his successful treatment, but the ceremony 
would prevent a recurrence of the malady and would make the flesh and 
bone healthy just as it was before the accident. The chant could take place 
at any time following the “cure.” 


PRELIMINARIES 
The chant took place in the house (ho-yan) of the medicine man, the 
patient’s own “modernized” ho-yan being unsuitable because of the lack 
of a smoke hole and central fireplace. The patient, having arrived on the 
scene during late afternoon, first gave the basket, the calico, and the fee 
for the medicine man to an intermediary (anyone present) to be delivered 


chant, or inaji, life chant” (op. cit., p. 364). My informants, however, translated kase as “stalk, 
like the stalk of a plant,” and stated that it is distinct from the knife chant and one of the group 
of life chants. Such classifications of Navaho chants as have been published differ (op. cit., 
p. 361) and it is probable that regional differences may be found. An attempt to construct a 
satisfactory classification is in progress. 

The male and female shooting varieties also occur in the group of diyink’é haté:l or spirit 
chants, but these are appropriate treatments for sicknesses arising from the malign influence 
of lightning. The male and female branches of each chant differ somewhat in the songs and in 
the minor details of procedure (e.g., a smaller reed in the arrow fetish for the female chant), 
but otherwise they are essentially the same. 

* Unless otherwise stated all the information given in this paper was obtained from this 
informant or from informants living in the area mentioned and in agreement with him. Gen- 
eral statements, therefore, should not be interpreted as tribal generalizations but as charac- 
teristic only of the region studied or of the hata4-ti practicing therein. The possibility of regional 
or individual variations in Navaho ethnology must be recognized and has not been empha- 
sized sufficiently in past writings. 

The past tense is used when describing events observed by the writer during the ceremony 
and the present tense when stating information obtained from informants at other times. 

5 The patient is obliged to supply the following things: a fee for the singer (either in money 
or in goods; this may be from ten to fifty dollars depending on circumstances), a number of 
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About six P.M. he entered the ho-yan and sat at the west side, while an 
assistant® (any participant), seeing that he was dressed properly, brought 
in and laid out upon one calico spread the fetishes for the altar’ on the west 
side of the ho-yan at the right of the patient. 

The only requirements of costume other than ordinary clothes were 
a head-band, a turquoise and shell bead necklace, and moccasins. The 
head-band is worn so that the diyin diné’é will recognize the wearer as the 
patient. It shows that “he belongs to this chant,” but if he wore a hat he 
would be a stranger to the spirits and the medicine and prayers would not 
be effective. The medicine man always wears a head-band during a chant 
for the same reason (recognition). Shell and turquoise beads and moccasins 
are worn because they were made for the Navaho in the beginning; they 
are “‘their own” and must not be lost. In the ceremony they mark the 
wearer as of “the people.” 

In this instance moccasins had to be borrowed; so the assistant loaned 
his, but first placed corn pollen in them. This was because he had worn 
them during or after other chants that the patient had not had: the pollen 
would prevent the bad influences from these chants and from his previous 
illnesses from attacking the new wearer. The diyin diné’é, upon seeing the 
pollen, would know that the moccasins were borrowed and would be 
careful. 

The patient was instructed to observe certain restrictions for the dura- 
tion of the ceremony: he was not to break bones or sticks, not to put his 
fingers in blood, and when turning or walking around anything he was al- 
ways to turn or go from left to right, i.e. sunwise. For instance, in entering 
the ho-yan, which faces east, he must pass to the south of the central fire 
and upon leaving he must pass to the north, so as to encircle it. Sexual 


pieces of calico which will be used in the altar and later serve as gifts for those who assist with 
the ceremony (approximately a dozen pieces of from four to six yards each, again depending 
on the affluence of the patient),a medicine basket to be used in the bath, and sufficient food- 
stuffs to entertain all the expected guests. 

® Here and hereinafter the term assistant refers to any able man who may be asked by the 
medicine man to perform some service. There are no regular assistants, but the singer asks 
anyone present to do certain chores, often choosing relatives, apprentices, or other medicine 
men who may be visiting. Different men are selected for different tasks, without any rule. He 
instructs these men as they perform the designated tasks. 

7 The term “altar” is used throughout as a convenient designation for the collection of 
fetishes, medicine sacks, and other ceremonial equipment which is usually laid out near the 
seats of the hat4-li and of the patient in any chant. It is not strictly an altar since it is not pri- 
marily a place of sacrifice, but usage has made the term understandable in this connection. It 
really is a place for sacerdotal equipment arranged in proper order and orientation. 
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continence is also required during a ceremony, but the hata'ti knew that 
the patient understood this. 

After these preliminaries, some of which would be omitted in the usual 
course of events where the medicine man comes to the ho~yan of the pa- 
tient, the patient was free to do as he wished until the evening ceremony. 


THE ALTAR® 


The fetishes which were laid upon the spread of calico constituting the 
altar will be described in order from north to south (butts pointing east- 
ward). 

1. tsin nidini—bull roarer (wood that makes a noise). It is laid with the 
point towards the east. It is made of lightning-struck oak, covered with 
burned t’cil dilyési (Gutierrezia diversifolia Greene) and pitch.* The face 
(eyes and mouth) of turquoise show that it is alive. It was given to the 
people by the lightning spirit. Its sound represents thunder. It is used to 
chase away evil spirits (t’ci’indi). It is not whirled in the inddji hata'l, 
but its presence on the altar shows that there is danger in the vicinity for 
evil spirits. 

2. k’a—arrow. A length of reed (16k’a’’), about eight inches long, filled 
with dirt from a buffalo track, dirt mixed with buffalo blood (from where a 
buffalo has been killed), and male and female bluebird and yellow-bird 
live pollen. This is corn pollen shaken from the feathers of these living birds. 
The top end is decorated with feathers and beads. There are two of these, 
male and female. The male is distinguished by having a turquoise bead or 
a stone arrowpoint tied to it (usually both), and the female by white sheil 
beads. One reed must come from the east and the other from the west. 
Their disposition will be mentioned later.® In the early days the diyin 
diné’é used these as arrows. Spirit man used the male arrow and spirit 
woman the female. There were four arrows, but the diyin diné’é gave two 
of them to the Navaho and kept the other two. 

3. gic—digging stick. An oak stick, about eight inches long, shaped 
like a spatula at one end and decorated like the arrows at the other.’° 
Male and female, marked as stated above. The diyin diné’é used to dig 
out the roots of medicinal plants with these. There were also four of these, 
the Navahos receiving two. 

4. aze’ bid4diti—medicine stick." Eagle feathers, wound from butt to 


8 Cf. Ethnologic Dictionary, p. 414. 
® Compare the description of crane bills (ibid., p. 407). 
10 Cf. ibid., p. 407. 

1 Cf. ibid., p. 407 : “azé diditqi’—medicine spoons.” 
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tip with buckskin and then with colored wool yarns, and decorated with 
beads. Male and female, marked as above. The colored yarn is for decora- 
tion only, not being used before acculturation. It is used to protect the 
medicine in the medicine cup. There were four of these also, as before. 

5, 6, 7. The arrow, digging stick, and medicine stick of the opposite 
sex from those occupying positions 2, 3, and 4. When the patient is a male, 
the male fetishes come first; if a female, the female fetishes precede. 

(The decorations of colored yarns, beads, etc., on the three types of 
fetishes just described are not essential. They are purely decorative, and 
some of them may be gifts from grateful patients which are added from time 
to time.) 

8, 9, 10, 11. elt’l6—live feathers (it is tied on). Fluffy eagle feathers, 
from living birds, with the butts wound with buckskin containing live 
pollen. Two male and two female, designated by turquoise beads and white 
shell beads.” Formerly tied in the hair of patients by the diyin diné’é and 
so used today by the Navaho, to designate the patient. The male fetishes 
are for male, the female ones for female patients. One pair are used in the 
life (i:nadji) chants and the other in the spirit (diyink’é) chants. The former 
pair are marked on the ends with a little of the red paint employed in the 
life chant, this marking being done on every such occasion before the 
patient is painted; while the latter pair are similarly marked with the 
white paint used in the spirit chants. In a life chant the pair pertaining to 
it occupy positions 8 and 9, the order of sex depending on the sex of the 
patient, as above, while the other pair occupy positions 10 and 11. In a 
spirit chant this order is reversed. 

12. tsits6s—whistle. Made of eagle bone, and decorated as are the 
other fetishes. The diyin diné’é used to blow this whistle. It is blown today 
in the diyink’é hata-l, and when the diyin diné’é hear it they know that a 
ceremony is in progress. It is not blown in the i‘nddji hat4:l but it must be 
on the altar. Blowing or not blowing it is a mark of distinction between the 
two classes of chants. 

13. Some live eagle feathers. Two only are essential. These are used to 
sprinkle medicine on the patient in order to cool a fever. 

14. besistédi—fine shaped arrow points (chipped flint). All the pre- 
historic stone knives or spear-points that the medicine man can obtain or 
can conveniently carry in his pouch. The diyin diné’é used to use these 


2 Cf. ibid., p. 411: “the charm.’ 
8 Cf. ibid., pp. 403, 511. 
4 Cf. ibid., pp. 406, 411. 
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as weapons. Their presence on the altar serves to scare away evil spirits 
(t’ci’indi). 


All of the fetishes with wrappings also contain ground medicines, thus 


adding to their curative properties. 


In practice the sacks of medicines and pollens are usually placed at the 


southwest corner of the altar, the grease paints at the south side, and the 


medicine cup at the southeast corner. 
FIRST BIT’LE (NIGHT CEREMONY) 


About nine p.m., all having gathered in the ho-yan (hata li, patient, 
families, and guests), the house was consecrated. An assistant’ rubbed 
some corn meal on the four lower roof beams: first the east beam, then 
south, west, and north; and sprinkled a handful sunwise around the ho-yan. 
This is so that the diyin diné’é will know that this ho-yan is to be the scene 
of a ceremony. They say to one another: “Let us all come together and go 
to this place, to see what is going on and to see if things are being done 
correctly.”"® White corn meal is used if the patient is male, yellow if female; 
if neither is available corn pollen may be used. 

The seating arrangement was the customary one for any Navaho occa- 
sion. Since the altar lies near the wall at the west side of the ho-yan, the 
medicine man sits to its right, the patient to its left. Visiting medicine men 
or others who wish to help with the ceremony sit at the right of the hata-i. 
The male onlookers occupy the rest of the south side of the ho~yan and the 
women and younger children the north side. The number of visitors is 
entirely a matter of circumstance. If it is known that much calico has been 
given by the patient many individuals, both men and women, who know 
the songs will come to help sing and possibly receive a present of calico for 
their services. The amount of food to be dispensed is also a factor. So it 
happens that the number of visitors at one of these smaller ceremonies 
may be anywhere from two or three to one or two hundred. (The curiosity 
aroused by the fact of a white man having a “sing,” plus possibly the ex- 


8 Cf. ibid., p. 329. 

16 These chants were taught to the Navaho in the beginning by the diyin diné’é, the holy 
people. When one of them is held today, the diyin diné’é assemble at the beginning of the cere- 
mony to watch and to listen. If something is done incorrectly or if some of the songs are 
omitted the holy people are offended. They say: “That chant is ours. This man did not learn 
it properly, or perhaps he did something wrong on purpose.”’ In that case they do not help to 
cure the patient. If the ceremony is correct, however, they are pleased and the patient is 
cured. Much of the procedure, therefore, is an attempt to follow that as described in the 
origin-legend of the ceremony. 
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pectation of much food and calico, resulted in the presence of about a 
hundred Navaho visitors at the ceremony described.) 

After the ho-yan was consecrated the medicine man made sure that the 
fetishes on the calico spread were in the proper order and turned the 
spread so that the butts of the fetishes were towards the patient. This was 
so that the diyin diné’é would know that the man toward whom they 
pointed was the patient. Medicine was next prepared. 

An abalone shell was made steady on a little heap of earth before the 
altar, with its lip to the east. It was filled with water, and dry powdered 
herbs from two small sacks were sprinkled on the water. This was stirred 
sunwise with the butt of the male medicine stick (aze~ bidddat{), and tasted 
twice from the tip of the stick by the medicine man. Then the stick was 
laid across the shell with its butt pointing east.!” 

An abalone shell (ditciti tetsi—abalone bow]) or a turtle shell (djediyahi 
bits4—turtle box) is used as a medicine cup in most chants. In ancient times 
on this earth these animals were like people; they were diyin diné’é. They 
used to chant, and when they went away they said: “As long as the Navaho 
live on this earth they shall use my shell for taking medicine.” 

The turtle shell should be used in all inddji hat4-l, and the abalone 
shell in diyink’é hata:] only. However, if only one kind of shell is owned 
by the medicine man he may use it indiscriminately until he has the other 
prepared. Such was the case here. 

Either shell is placed with the head end to the east, because the earth 
and sky face the east. 

The medicine was i-nddji aze- (life medicine), which consists of several 
plants, dried and ground together. This medicine is a common one, regarded 
as a general tonic and pain killer. It may consist of a large number of 
different plants, but there are certain basic ones which are necessary. These 
are te aze-—earth medicine (Eriogonum alatum Torr.), aze’ hat’cini—black 
medicine (Lithospermum multiflorum Torr.) aze’ titci—red medicine (Litho- 
spermum incisum Lehm.), aze’ tikai—white medicine (Oenothera Hookeri 
Torr. and Gray), aze- sakuz—cold medicine (Gaura parviflora Dougl.), 
and nibeyandi—winding plant (Eriogonum racemosum Nutt.). In an emer- 
gency two or four of these may be used, but it is better to have all six. Any 
others which belong to the class of ivnadji aze- may be added if they are at 
hand.!® 

Both sacks contained the same kind of medicine, ‘‘one sack for the medi- 
cine man and one for the patient.’’ Two are kept in readiness, because if 


17 Cf. Ethnologic Dictionary, p. 407. 
18 Cf. ibid., pp. 114, 403. 
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the medicine man is singing over one patient, and he improves, the singer 
may be obliged to start another chant over another patient elsewhere; in 
which case he leaves one sack of medicine with the first patient and takes 
the other to the second patient. 

The medicine is stirred with the aze’ bidddatj (the male one for a male 
patient), so that the power of the fetish may be transferred to the medicine. 

The medicine is tasted by the medicine-man because the diyin diné’é 
are watching to see what kind of medicine is given. If the medicine-man is 
willing to taste his own medicine the spirits will know that it is the right 
kind. 

The aze‘bidadatj is laid over the medicine cup until it is used, to protect 
it, so that bad influences will not get into the medicine (“so bad spirits 
will not spit in it, or drop something into it’’). 

While the medicine is soaking the chanting is begun. Anyone sings who 
knows how; the greater the number of singers the more effective the cure. 
The singing is accompanied by shaking buffalo-hide rattles. These are 
oblong, contain pieces of the five precious stones,'® have a fluffy eagle 
feather attached to each upper corner, are decorated on each side with two 
parallel zig-zag lines representing lightning and several arrangements of 
holes representing certain constellations, and are fitted with a handle of 
oak or cedar wood which is decorated at the proximal end with either 
buffalo hair or beaver fur and porcupine quills and at the distal end with 
buffalo tail hair. Such rattles must be made during a chant. As many rattles 
may be used as are available. (Four were used here.) The medicine man 
shakes one and the others are usually shaken by visiting medicine men, 
although they may hand them over to any male visitor when they are 
tired. Sometimes they give one to a small boy who shows interest in learn- 
ing how to sing. 

The first arrow chant was sung (k’a biyi‘n). There are three arrow 
chants, and if the medicine man conducts several of these ceremonies in 
succession he uses the first, second, and third in rotation on separate first 
nights. 

During the thirteenth song of the chant the medicine man gave the 
medicine to the patient, holding the abalone shell in his right hand over 
the aze* bidddat{ which was held in his left hand with its butt pointing to 
his right. The brew was administered four times, the last drink exhausting 
it. 

The medicine is given over the medicine stick in order to apply the 


19 Cf. ibid., p. 401. 
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power of the fetish along with the herbs; “‘it [the fetish] will give you a lift; 
it will heal sickness.’’ The stick is held just so because the diyin diné’é 
are watching to see if anything is done incorrectly. They say: “‘Let us see 
if it is the right stick; if not, he will not hold it properly.” 

The four drinks of medicine are given to the patient by the diyin 
diné’é. Diné-h diyini (holy young man) gives the first one, t’ciké-h diyini 
(holy young woman) gives the second, ’acki diyini (holy boy) gives the 
third, and ’at’é-d diyini (holy girl) gives the fourth. 

After this thirteenth song was finished there was a short interval while 
the patient, taking the sunwise course around the ho-yan, went outside for 
a brief rest. Some of the visitors also went out for a respite after the patient 
had retired, for in any chant no one may leave the ho-yan until the patient 
has gone out for the first time. This is because the diyin diné’é will recog- 
nize the first one who leaves as the patient. 

After the patient had reentered the ho-yan and taken his seat, eight 
more songs were sung; and this completed the first night’s ceremony, which 
had lasted about two hours. The women and children then retired to the 
shade house while most of the men prepared to sleep in the ho-yan. 

The principal purpose of the first-night ceremony is to bring back the 
medicine which was given some time ago and make it new (hadita). 


TA’AGIS (BATHING) 


About eight A.M. the following morning the bath was prepared. Mean- 
while the patient sat on the north side of the ho-yan, to be out of the way, 
and removed his clothes except for a gee string (in this and in other cere- 
monies which require undressing, men strip to a gee string while women 
retain a skirt). 

An assistant was given a prehistoric stone knife from the pouch of the 
medicine man and a sack of pollen, and was sent for a piece of soap-weed 
root (Yucca glauca Nutt. or Yucca baccata Torr.). 

He goes toward any one of the cardinal points and finds a perfect, 
full-grown yucca plant. Upon an adjacent plant he places corn pollen, on 
the east, south, west, and north, and in the center; and sprinkling some 
upwards, he prays: “Plant, I want your living medicine. I need your help 
to cure the sickness; I need your good health. You shall bring back good 
health to him (or to her).” 

Digging around the perfect plant he exposes the roots and with the 
stone knife cuts a piece about four inches long and an inch in diameter, 
being careful to remember the bottom and top ends. 

The stone knife is used because it was the cutting implement when there 
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were no metal knives, and the diyin diné’é used it. He then places pollen 
on the cut ends of the remaining roots, so they “‘will join again.” Taking 
the piece of root to a shady place, he pounds it carefully with two stones 
to remove the bark and then brings it to the hoy-an. 

In the meantime a pile of fresh earth from the cornfield had been 
placed at the west side of the ho-yan and spread out to form a smooth 
platform. In front of this a medicine basket, which had been soaked in 
water to make it tight, was placed with the opening in the design towards 
the east. The spirits coming from the east enter through this opening. The 
medicine man poured water into the basket from the east, south, west, and 
north, into the middle, and then all around, and finally laid the piece of 
yucca root in the water with the top end towards the east. Then while the 
soap-weed root song (talawéc biyi‘n) was being sung the assistant rubbed 
the root in the water and beat up a stiff suds. 

On the surface of the suds the medicine man sprinkled material from 
six small sacks, applying each kind in the following order: twice across the 
basket from east to west and from west to east, twice across from south 
to north and back again, sunwise around the circumference, and in the 
center. The material, in the order used, was: da’ tsés (fog flakes) or white 
cornmeal, ground by a girl before marriage, mixed with frost crystals gath- 
ered from vegetation in the winter and dried in the sun; dry, powdered 
iinddji aze- (life medicine) from two sacks; blue pollen (tadit{ dotlic) or 
powdered petals of Delphinium Nelsonii Greene; cattail pollen (tyet bita- 
dit{) from Typha latifolia L.; corn pollen (taditj). The fog flakes, blue 
pollen, and cattail pollen are used because the diyin diné’é formerly used 
them as corn pollen is now used. They are also in the class i-nadji aze’, and 
together with the actual inddji aze’ they impart curative properties to the 
bath. These materials are used for the bath in all chants of the classes 
inddji (life) and diyink’é (spirit). 

A similar design was made on the earth platform with white corn 
meal, only the circle was about three feet in diameter, an opening was 
left at the east, and small crosses (+) of meal were made in the southwest, 
northwest, southeast, and northeast quadrants. The basket was then set 
in the eastward opening of this design.”° 

The order in which water is poured into the basket and the designs 
on the suds and on the platform signify the universe—the four sacred 
mountains at the cardinal points or quadrants, the sun in the middle, small 
mountains all around, with the earth and the sky inside. 


2 Cf. ibid., p. 417. 
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The bath being ready, the patient walked in the sunwise route around 
the fireplace and stood behind (west of) the basket. The medicine man 
picked up some suds from the east, south, west, and north sides of the 
basket and applied them to the patient’s body in the ceremonial order: 
bottom of right foot, bottom of left foot, right knee, left knee, chest, back, 
right palm, left palm, right shoulder, left shoulder; and finally suds from 
the center of the basket to the top of the head. 

This ceremonial order is upwards because when you are prostrated by 
illness you wish to rise. Life proceeds upwards, for “you grow up from a 
baby; you must not go down. A baby lies, then sits, then stands, and then 
walks.” Just so a sick man must rise and walk. 

In all chants, procedures which involve both sides of the body are begun 
with the right side. Formerly a dead person’s moccasins were reversed on 
his feet before he was buried, and clothing ties were tied crosswise. For the 
living, therefore, (and especially in a life—i-n4dji—ceremony) the right 
side comes first and ties are made straight. This applies to putting on 
moccasins, trousers, tying shoestrings, etc. 

The patient then knelt on the platform of earth, right knee on the south- 
west cross of corn meal, left knee on the northwest cross, right hand on 
the southeast cross, and left hand on the northeast cross. Then he washed, 
first his hair and then the rest of his body, downwards, with the help of 
the assistant who rinsed away the suds with fresh water. 

In the bath bad spirits and disease in the body are washed downwards 
and away. The hair is washed first because the sun looks on one’s head first. 
Soapweed root is used because the diyin diné’é were wont to use it as soap. 

The patient’s necklace and other jewelry, which had been placed near 
the basket at the north, was also washed in the yucca suds. This is because 
he wishes to keep the jewelry and to get more; so it too must be purified. 

The remainder of the bath water in the basket was emptied on the earth 
platform and the patient was dried with corn meal, first applied in cere- 
monial order by the medicine man and then rubbed all over the body by 
the assistant. 

The corn meal represents daylight, for the patient is going to “meet the 
daylight” later in the ceremony. White corn meal is used for a male patient 
and yellow for a female. 

The patient’s jewelry was then placed upon him, after which he dressed 
and sat facing the east while the medicine man placed corn pollen on his 
tongue and sprinkled some to form a trail from the patient, by the north of 
the fireplace, to the door of the ho-yan. Pollen is eaten and sprinkled on the 
trail outwards to make the trail perfect; to make perfect the way before, 
behind, below, above, all around. 
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A dose of medicine, prepared in the abalone shell as before, was adminis- 
tered in four drinks as previously described. After this the patient was sent 
outside and told to wear a blanket and to wait in the shade-house until 
called. 

The patient goes out to walk around so that the diyin diné’é who happen 
to be outside the ho’yan may see him. Some of these spirits may be outside 
the house and others inside, just as are the people who are attending the 
ceremony. 

The bath being over, the earth platform was scraped up and carried 
outside in a blanket, to be deposited in a shady place. 


BIDJf (DAY CEREMONY) 


In a few minutes the patient was recalled to the ho-yan for the day 
ceremony (bidjj). This consisted entirely of singing, accompanied by the 
rattles. 

Any one of several groups of songs may be chosen for this portion of the 
ceremony; thunder songs (ini: biyi‘n), spider songs (nasdeje* biyi-n), etc. 
Thunder songs were used on this occasion. 

After the bidjj, which lasted less than an hour, the patient was advised 
to get some sleep during the afternoon in preparation for the next event, 
the all-night ceremony. 


SECOND BIT’LE (NIGHT CEREMONY) 


As the time for the all-night ceremony approached, about nine P.M., 
the patient was asked to wait in the shade-house until called. Meanwhile 
the following preparations were made: the altar was placed before the pa- 
tient’s seat at the west of the ho-yan, between it and the fireplace, with the 
butts of the fetishes towards the east; and beneath it were placed the 
pieces of calico and the money fee for the medicine man. 

The diyin diné’é used to put buckskins, arrow points, shell beads, tur- 
quoise, and pollen beneath the altar when they had a ceremony. Various 
of the diyin diné’é wanted to sing their songs, abalone wanted to sing his 
song, and in return for singing each received a present of buckskin or of 
other things. So it is today: some of the visiting Navaho wish to help with 

21 Some confusion exists with regard to the use of the term bidjj’. The Franciscan Fathers 


interpret it as “the closing night of a ceremony” (cf. Ethnologic Dictionary, p. 379), and 
refer elsewhere to the term as the close of a ceremony. The Navaho use the term colloquially 


to refer to any “sing,” day or night, and often say they are “going to the bidjj’,” meaning an 
all-night “sing.’’ My informants, however, insisted that strictly it means only a day ceremony, 
whereas the term bit’lé (its night) should be used for a night ceremony. The translation of bidjj’ 


is “its day” and this is consistent with the interpretation “day ceremony.” 
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the ceremony by singing, and since the medicine man, the patient, and the 
watching diyin diné’é appreciate their aid, the visitors receive presents of 
calico from beneath the altar. 

The grease (tlah) for painting the patient was prepared—a large ball 
of red grease about two inches in diameter and a smaller ball of black about 
an inch in diameter. The ingredients and the reasons for their use will be 
given later. The medicine manstreaked each of his cheeks with the red grease. 

The patient was called to the ho-yan, where everyone had assembled, 
and after taking his seat at the west he removed first his moccasins and 
necklace, placing them at the north of the altar, and then all his clothes 
except a gee string. The “first chant” (atsale) was then begun, and during 
it the patient was painted. As an assistant appointed to do the painting 
rose, the patient also stood. Black grease was applied, first with small 
dabs in ceremonial order and then plentifully across the chin from ear to 
ear. Red grease was rubbed all over the body including the face, the pa- 
tient helping to paint his upper portions. Finally “bright sand’ (destcf) 
was applied to the face in five places from right to left, two spots on each 
cheek, and one on the nose. 

As the assistant finished painting with each material he put some of it 
on his face and handed the remnants to the women at the north. Here 
they were passed along and any one who had pains rubbed some of the 
grease on the affected part and put some “bright sand” on the face. (The 
remnants were exhausted before they came to the men’s side of the ho-yan.) 

A lock of hair at the top of the patient’s head was greased with black 
paint to make it stick together, and to this lock one of the male live feathers 
(elt’l6) was securely tied and made to hang toward the right. The patient 
then resumed his seat until the first chant was finished. 

The grease basis of the paints is largely sheep fat, with a little added 
fat of the wolf, mountain lion, buffalo, mountain sheep, and deer.” The 
fat of the latter animals is used because they have no fear of bad spirits, 
and this lack of fear is transferred to the patient. The mixed fats are care- 
fully preserved in the medicine pouch of the singer and used sparingly. 

The black grease is made with charcoal from a lightning-burned tree, 
because bad spirits abhor lightning or its effects. Black is placed on the 
chin because nayé-nesy4-ni: and to-ba‘djistcini were so marked when they 
went to visit their father, the Sun. They had therefore no fear, and their 
father recognized them. Just so will the diyin diné’é recognize the patient 
painted in this way. 


*2 Cf. Ethnologic Dictionary, p. 410. 
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The red grease is made with red clay (t’cf), given by the Earth Mother. 
Red earth (not mixed with medicine) was also used when the twins visited 
their father. Nayé-nesy4-ni' was painted black but to‘ba‘djistcini was 
painted red on his face, and since their songs are used in this chant it is 
appropriate to use these colors. There is a more important reason, however, 
which is the keynote of the life (in4djf) chants. When one is sick he be- 
comes pale. When one recovers his flesh turns red again. The red paint goes 
into the flesh, makes it red, brings back the healthy color, signifies “coming 
to life.’”’ The life chant is sometimes referred to as “‘painting red.” 

Ground life-medicine (inadji aze-) is also mixed with the red grease. 
Thus it acts as an ointment, the medicine penetrating the flesh. The paint 
must not be washed off for thirty-six hours, so that the medicine will have 
time to penetrate thoroughly. The twins also used to have “bright sand” 
on their faces. The above threefold combination of reasons for the use of 
the paint (what might be called commemorative because of its use by the 
holy twins; symbolic’ because permitting fearlessness, recognition, and re- 
turn to the color of health; and therapeutic since it is an actual ointment) 
is a characteristic and significant feature frequently found in Navaho cura- 
tive practice although not always combined in one ritual. 

The live feather is tied in the hair because the diyin diné’é used to tie 
one in the hair of a person they were treating, and upon seeing it today 
they say: “‘Ah! There is the patient. He is the one who is having the chant.” 

When the first chant was over the medicine man gave pollen to the 
patient and made a trail of pollen for him to follow outside, as was done in 
the morning. The patient went outside for a brief rest, but this time he 
did not wear a blanket and he was followed by the assistant (“because the 
diyin diné’é did it that way in the beginning’’). 

After the patient had reentered the ho-yan and taken his seat the first 
arrow chant was begun (k’a biyin), and during it he was given the four 
drinks of liquid medicine from the abalone shell, prepared and administered 
as before. 

Then followed the second arrow chant, and during this the assistant 
gave the patient the first dose of dry powdered life medicine from the two 
sacks. The male and female digging sticks (gic) were used as spoons or 
spatulas, first the male and then the female for each of the two sacks, mak- 
ing four geneious mouthfuls of the bitter, astringent mixture at each dose. 
This treatment was repeated nine times during the night, at about the mid- 
dle of each of nine groups of songs which followed in succession. The patient 
was told that after the first treatment with dry medicine he could put on 
his clothes or a blanket and could smoke if he wished. He was required, 
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however, to sit up straight throughout the ceremony, and of course he 
must not doze. 

The digging stick fetishes are used to remove the dry medicine from 
the sacks in order to simulate digging roots from the ground, thus showing 
the diyin diné’é that the stuff is medicine dug from the earth. 

The patient must sit erect with his feet and hands apart while taking 
the medicine, because the diyin diné’é always held their body erect while 
taking medicines so that the body would become straight, not twisted with 
disease. 

(On one or two occasions two mouthfuls of medicine from one sack 
only were given. The patient was informed that “two is the same as four,” 
and that either two or four mouthfuls could be given as desired.) 

The groups of songs, during which dry medicine was given, follow in 
the proper sequence.” 

Second arrow chant (k’a biyi‘n). 

Third arrow chant. 

The slayer of enemies song (nayé-nesyA‘ni: biyi'n). 

Killing-fear songs (nayé-djiyd-gisin). ““Nayé-nesy4‘ni and his brother 
killed fear, so there was no more fear, and then they sang these songs.” 

Arrow-point house (be’c be-ho-ygan). 

Child-birth (awe’ behanisot). ‘When a woman is in labor this song is 
sung and the child comes.” 

Thunder songs (ini: biyi‘n). Since these songs were sung at the bidjj in 
the morning, they were omitted because of lack of time. The chant should 
have ten groups during which medicine is given, and songs sung at the day 
service may be repeated if desired. It is permissible to omit them, however, 
if there is danger of not finishing the ten groups before it is time for the 
songs which must precede the dawn. 


* A feature of the singing which was evident after the chant was well under way was amus- 
ing in that it resembled the “‘battle of music’? sometimes met with in modern dance-halls. 
Since the number of male visitors was so large that all could not sit on the south side, a smaller 
group sat on the north side near the door. The leader of the singing on the south side was the 
hat4-ti, while the group on the north was led by a visiting hat4-ti who was a very able singer. 
As a group of songs led by one side was finished the next group was started immediately by 
the leader on the opposite side, whereupon the singers on the first side would join in. There 
seemed to be a spirit of competition between the two sides, each trying to outdo the other in 
excellence and in starting the songs in proper sequence. Occasionally the leader on the north 
side would begin a song incorrectly, whereupon the older hat4-ti on the south side would vigor- 
ously take up the correct strain amid laughter and joking remarks. This spirit of competition 
is purely social, having nothing to do with the ceremony except in that it stimulates better 
singing. Certain features of the ceremonies, therefore, may not be so rigid or so solemn to-day 


as they may have been in the past, nor as the perusal of what literature there is would lead one 
to believe. 
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Spider songs (nasdje’ biyi‘n). 
Bear songs (cac biyi‘n). 


Buffalo songs (ay4ni biyi‘n). These are the most important songs of 
this chant. 


Attention to other details prevented an accurate count of the number 
of songs in each group. The medicine man later stated that in this ceremony 
over two hundred songs are used. Since it took about six hours to complete 
the nine groups listed above, and since each song lasted about three 
minutes, there may have been perhaps one hundred and twenty songs in 
all; that is, about a dozen in each group. This leaves, according to the medi- 
cine man’s estimate, about eighty songs for the other parts of the ceremony, 
which is approximately correct. I have never met a medicine man who 
could tell off-hand exactly how many songs there are in any one chant. 
They say that they learn them in sequence and that each one suggests the 
next, so that they can sing the series through without knowing how many 
there are. 

All the songs used were said to be specific to the ceremony and should 
be sung in order, with the exception of the introductory “first chant” and 
the closing chants described below which are used for any ceremony. 

At about quarter of four in the morning, when dawn was imminent, 
the medicine man smeared a handful of white corn meal across the chin of 
the patient, then put some on his own chin. The principal singers also ap- 
plied corn meal to their chins. 

The patient is going to “‘meet the daylight,” the meal representing day- 
light. Those who take part in the ceremony are likewise going to meet the 
daylight, and so are the diyin diné’é. 

The patient then sat cross-legged, close to the altar, while the medicine 
man picked up all the fetishes on the altar and gave them to the patient 
in a bundle with their butts pointing eastward, telling him to be very care- 
ful not to drop one. The dawn songs—yikai biyi‘n—(often called the 
“bluebird songs”) were commenced, while the patient beat time to the 
singing with the bundle of fetishes held in both hands. 

Every chant closes with these dawn songs. The patient moves the 
fetishes up and down in time to the singing because the yellow-birds and 
bluebirds move like that when they sing to the approaching daylight. 
They are full of health and move their bodies when daylight comes. Yellow- 
bird and bluebird live pollen are within some of the fetishes, and the pa- 
tient, now that the ceremony is nearly over, should also be full of health 
and so should move like the birds. 

The butts of the fetishes are pointed to the east, towards the coming 
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daylight, because the patient wishes to ‘“‘win the daylight” and thus win 
back his health. 

The dawn songs lasted until about four-thirty. At their completion the 
assistant filled the medicine basket with water, and followed by the patient 
who was in turn followed by another man, he walked sunwise around the 
fireplace four times, sprinkling water on the ground as he walked. After 
the last trip around, the assistant emptied the basket of water outside of 
the ho-yan, and the patient walked out through the door and a little way 
to the east. There, facing the dawn which was just breaking, he extended 
his arms to the sides and four times brought his hands to his mouth as if 
gathering in the daylight and swallowing it. Then he walked back towards 
the ho-yan and was met half way by the assistant, who untied the live 
feather from his hair and rubbed away the grease from the lock of hair with 
pollen. The assistant took the feather back to the medicine man and the 
patient retired to the shade-house. 

The water is sprinkled on the pathway of the patient so that he will be 
walking ‘‘cool” (without fever) from now on. The remainder is put outside 
the house in order to make the way cool outside as well as inside. Another 
man, following the patient, acts as a guard so that no bad spirits can pursue. 

In the morning the diyin diné’é are ready to go to their homes in the 
east. After the daylight has arrived they will be gone. The patient is going 
to “swallow the daylight” in order to get back his health. He must do this 
while the diyin diné’é are still present; for they are watching, and if he does 
it correctly they will take him away from the bad spirits, from disease. If 
he does it incorrectly he will still belong to the sickness. 

After the patient had left, the altar was dismantled and the fetishes 
were packed away in the medicine man’s bundle, while a “song for packing 
up” was sung. Then songs of the four sacred mountains (dzit biyin) were 
sung to close the ceremony. 

After breakfast, when most of the guests were preparing to return to 
their homes, the medicine man gave a piece of the calico to each of the 
more important personages who had assisted with the ceremony and had 
stayed in the ho-yan all night. One woman received a piece because she had 
helped with the singing throughout the night. The man who had assisted 
with the bath received the medicine basket as his gift. 

The patient was not allowed to.sleep until past noon. The ceremony is 
not officially over until afternoon, and if the patient should sleep before 
this time he might have bad dreams inimical to health, and so the bad spirits 
would “win back the chant.” Furthermore, although most of the diyin 
diné’é go home before daylight, a few might stay around until noon, as 
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do some of the Navaho who attend the ceremony. It would be improper 
to sleep in their presence. 


POST-CEREMONIAL PROCEDURE 


The patient must not wash until the next day, in order to give the medi- 
cine in the grease paint time to penetrate the flesh and cure the sickness. 
Otherwise no special behavior was required of the patient.™ 

On the following morning the patient bathed and put on clean clothes. 
He first washed his entire body with ket’lo, a lotion which the Franciscan 
Fathers have termed “ceremonial liniment,’™ although the sense of the 
term is untranslatable. Every chant has its ket’lo, a mixture of plants which 
are placed in the cold or luke-warm water that is to be used as a surface 
application. Sometimes it serves as an actual liniment, the medicine being 
supposed to penetrate the skin, but often it is merely a ceremonial wash. 
In this case the ket’lo consisted of tolt’cin (Mentha arvensis L. var. gla- 
brata [Benth.] Fernald), aze- ndote-ji (Monarda pectinata Nutt)., atq tso’s 
(Hedeoma nana [Torr.] Greene), bit hasdje- (Brickellia grandiflora [Hook.] 
Nutt. var. petiolaris Gray), and ndote’ji ntsa‘gi (Marrubium vulgare L.). 
In the bath it is not the intention to wash away the medicine, but to wash 
the color off and leave the medicine. The ket’lo, being a sacred brew, helps 
to accomplish this. 

After the bath in ket’lo the patient was allowed to scrub away the 
grease-paint in hot soap and water. He was also enjoined to be careful to 
wash all the paint from his clothing and blanket before he exposed these 
articles in public again. In other words all of the sacred paint must be dis- 
posed of, now that the ceremony was over. This ended the patient’s part 
in the procedure, and he could now resume his usual activities. 


DISCUSSION 
The following analysis of the motivation involved in this ceremony is 
based on the reasons for such features of the chant as were explained by the 
hata’ti after the ceremony was over. It might differ, therefore, from an 
analysis based on data obtained elsewhere, under different circumstances, 


or from other hatd’ti. It is offered as a tentative schema of the conceptual 
basis of the Navaho system of therapeutics. 


* It was interesting to note that although the medicine man had been a close friend of the 
patient for several years and was always willing to give any information asked for concerning 
sacred practices, he would not allow any photographs to be taken of the patient until the paint 
had been washed off. He said it was not “proper.” 

% Ethnologic Dictionary, p. 404. 
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A major motive which ran throughout the ceremony as a dominant 
theme was the desire to attract the attention of the holy people (diyin 
diné’é) and to do everything correctly so that they would not be displeased, 
thereby winning their assistance in curing the patient. The general concep- 
tion in the dealings with the spirits in this chant seemed not to involve 
the placation of angry deities who had harmed the patient, but rather wia- 
ning the favor of more or less disinterested deities and thereby securing 
their aid. Such a motive may be called ingratiatory. Although it was a 
main theme applying to the correct performance of every act, very few if 
any isolated acts were purely ingratiatory. 

A frequent objective throughout the chant was to make sure that the 
diyin diné’é would recognize the patient as such and would know what 
was going on. This recognitive motive may be régarded as preparatory to 
ingratiation. Having made everything clear to the holy ones, then one 
attempts to please them. 

Within this general scheme of recognition followed by ingratiation, a 
threefold combination of motives is apparent. One may be called com- 
memorative. Things are done because they were done by the holy people 
in the beginning, thus recalling them to mind and conforming to the prec- 
edents established. Such practices have usually been called symbolic, but 
it is felt that there is a definite distinction between those which are purely 
commemorative and those which are strictly symbolic—that is, expressing 
by resemblance. The commemorative acts would, of course, be highly 
ingratiatory. 

True symbolic motives were frequent. Three infrequent minor motives 
may be distinguished and classed as sub-headings of the symbolic: protec- 
tive, intimidatory, and symbolic-therapeutic. 

The third motive in this scheme may be called the actually therapeutic. 
These three and the sub-branches of the symbolic are found variously 
combined. An example of the threefold combination in one practice is seen 
in the use of the red grease-paint, as described above. 


*6 A curious aspect of the Navaho explanation of the procedures is the frequent reference 
to the similarity of the behavior of the holy people and that of the Navaho themselves. The 
diyin diné’é like to attend a ceremony; they want to sing, they appreciate the aid of the assist- 
ants as do the patient and the medicine man, some are inside the ho~yan and some outside 
during the chant as are the attending Navaho, most return home at dawn but some may stay 
around as do some of the mortal guests, and so on. It would seem that the Navaho have based 
their conception of the character of their deities largely on their own inclinations and habits. 
Their attention to the social attributes of the holy ones and to the etiquette of entertaining 
these unseen guests serves as an example of the basis for the often repeated statement that the 
Indian is more intimate with his deities than is so-called civilized man. 
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The distribution of the motives in the various parts of the ceremony is 
logical. The ingratiatory and the therapeutic are present throughout. Most 
preliminary acts are recognitive in order to first gain the attention of the 
holy people. The reasons for the materials, construction, and arrangement 
of the fetishes of the altar are largely commemorative and symbolic. In 
the bathing the symbolic predominate. The day ceremony consisted en- 
tirely of singing, and since the text of the chants was not recorded, an analy- 
sis of the motivation of the chanting cannot be presented. During the night 
ceremonies the commemorative, symbolic, and recognitive are all frequent. 
In the post-ceremonial procedures the protective and therapeutic prevail. 

It is probable that the Navaho does not mentally classify these pro- 
cedures, but regards all of them as of ultimate therapeutic value. He evi- 
dently does regard some as effective without the help of the diyin diné’é 
(medicines are sometimes given without having a chant), and others as 
depending upon ingratiation. The former group would be carried out with 
the patient primarily in mind and would include the actually therapeutic, 
some of the symbolic, and the sub-branches of the symbolic; that is, the 
protective, intimidatory, and the symbolic-therapeutic. The latter group 
would be performed with the diyin diné’é primarily in mind, for their 
secondary effect upon the patient, and would include the recognitive, in- 
gratiatory, commemorative, and most of the symbolic. A white physician, 
on the other hand, would designate the actually therapeutic measures as 
one group and lump all the others as pseudo-therapeutic, though of pos- 
sible psycho-therapeutic value. He might distinguish among the latter 
those which are concerned with attempted healing and those which are 
more purely religious, such as the commemorative. 


Boston UNIVERSITY SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 
Boston, MASSACHUSETTS 
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BOOK REVIEWS 
NORTH AND SOUTH AMERICA 


The Crow Indians. Ropert H. Lowtr. (xxii, 350 pp., 30 illus. $4.00. New York: 
Farrar and Rinehart, 1935.) 


To take the author at his word, this book was written because his previous elab- 
orate publications on the Crow were unread, “buried,’’ to use his own words. Ad- 
ministrators of institutions may welcome this statement as confirming their own 
private opinions and as confessing to a waste of research funds. Perhaps the present 
book may be taken as demonstrating that all the important results of field work can 
be published privately to the profit of both author and publisher. 

Dr. Lewie’s chosen audience “embraces anthropologists . . . sociologists, his- 
torians, and other social scientists eager’’ to learn something about Indians. Seem- 
ingly as an afterthought he cites the layman as a possible reader. What we are to 
expect, then, is an academic treatise. At the outset the author explains his field 
method—the traditional procedure—and defends it. He acknowledges that he 
uses interpreters, that after years of study he cannot handle the language with pre- 
cision, that he has neither lived as a Crow, taken a Crow wife, nor seen all that he 
describes. That the author was moved to say as much may be unintelligible to the 
layman and sound strange to the sociologists, but it is worth noting. Since anthro- 
pologists are now setting out to prove that individual differences and personality 
are merely phases of culture, using the psychoanalytic approach, it is well to note 
that, if after twenty years of effort the author’s ear is still dull, the interpreter of the 
future must play a new réle. 

The traditional procedure in a review is to furnish an abstract, but since practi- 
cally all of the information in this book has been published, a mere outline will 
suffice. Two brief chapters introduce the reader to some aspects of political organiza- 
tion and kinship. Next there is a long chapter on the life cycle of the individual, 
about half of which is concerned with sex, but does not go deeply into that subject. 
One tenth of the book is given to material culture, labor, art, and amusements. 
The specific topics are selected and so may serve to give the reader a sample of the 
activities which took up most of every day in the life of these Indians. The final 
two-thirds of the book deal with those activities which sociologists regard as per- 
taining to leisure time and, though the author does not say as much, it is clear that 
his chief interest lies in the doings of adult males. Thus many weird and startling 
personal names are scattered through the text but they designate males; one must 
search carefully to find the few names of females. Thus the reader may well carry 
away an impression that the Crow lived in a man’s world and one in which tech- 
nology, food, and government were but incidents in the life of men. True, the au- 
thor tries to offset this by rising valiantly to the defense of the male, minimizing 
his mysticism and leisure on the one hand and the realistic toil of the women on the 
other. But the emphasis in the book is upon mysticism, magic, and ritualism, all 
dominated by the male. 
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There isa brief discussion of what is called war, the formalized ritualized pred- 
atory behavior of males. However, since war belonged to the past the author could 
but report upon the surviving thrilling stories of the war trail. Of these limitations 
the reader is duly warned. Mythology comes in for fuller treatment. Such material 
is always voluminous and the publication of it the most difficult to justify in a 
scientific budget. The myths selected are virile examples but perhaps a little too 
literal for even the academic person unaccustomed to such rendering. 

The climax of the book is reached in descriptions of the more elaborate ritualistic 
ceremonies, as the Bear Dance, Sacred Pipe, Tobacco Society, and the Sun Dance. 
These terms should be familiar to the readers of this journal. Thus, the Bear Dance, 
as presented by the author, refers to a concept which the Crow make dominant, viz., 
that of a living entity within one’s body. In the account of the ceremonial pipe we 
see influences of the hako, but the author avoids comparative comment. Here he 
may have had the layman in mind. The Sun Dance is the final chapter, and in this 
case the reader is offered some opinions as to the conceived social functions of the 
procedure. The descriptions of these ceremonies are exact and largely objective, ac- 
cording to the ideals of the author’s profession, but in books for outsiders the re- 
viewer wishes some of the power and feeling of the participants in such ceremonies 
could be conveyed. Somehow the reader should come to understand that the seem- 
ingly passive, poorly costumed, non-staged Indian ceremony is visualized by the 
participants as a brilliant pageant. As with the child to whom a broom is really a 
horse, a few simple objects are but hints of what is unfolding in the minds of the 
participants. 

At the outset the author promises to depict human social behavior, but for a 
scholar, distinguished in comparative and historical research, to go far in that direc- 
tion is expecting too much. However, he comes nearest a behavioristic point of view 
in the chapter dealing with “wife stealing” and “throwing wives away.’’ The casual 
reader may pass this chapter by as merely some additional curious information 
about sex, but we suspect the author had it in mind to sketch an interpretative 
picture of audacious misbehaving virile males. We wish he had been more dynamic 
and impressionistic, but we suspect that a scientist cannot write in that way with- 
out feeling that he is parting company with the truth. The last chapter—the brief 
conclusion to the volume—rises to an appealing level. It is a case in point. It 
reaches for the emotions, is highly selective, is weak as an informing document, but 
achieves its objective; it grips the reader. 

We suspect this book will interest, but not greatly move non-anthropological 
readers. The anthropological reader, on the other hand, may get a thrill out of it, 
since he can bring to it a rich interpretative background which can supply the 
mental pictures necessary to a vivid living presentation of Crow life. To him it will 
be “the book of the month.” 

It may be advantageous to compare this book by one of the world’s great anthro- 
pologists with one by a non-professional writer. One of the closest parallels is Mc- 
Clintock’s volume on the Piegan of Montana and Canada, ““The Old North Trail.” 
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McClintock is a layman who studied the Piegan for many years; his point of view 
is more humane and altruistic than that of an anthropologist. Yet his book is pains- 
takingly exact. It gives something lacking in the more academic treatise on the 
Crow, verbal snapshots of everyday living, as McClintock saw it. He makes no ef- 
fort to reconstruct the past, nor to slyly implant academic concepts in the reader’s 
mind, but succeeds in giving the feel of everyday Indian life. His descriptions of 
ceremonies are not composite but specific; yet are rich in detail. This is not to say 
that a professional anthropologist should write such a book, for in the opinion of 
the reviewer he cannot and be true to his traditions. 

Finally, the question arises as to the desirability of every professional field worker 
producing a book, primarily for anthropological readers, but highly descriptive, not 
trying to write a thriller to make money, but presenting a serious, not too technical 
last view. Many would prefer such volumes to the usual detailed memoirs. Even the 
latter are not entirely satisfactory to the investigator; he would like to see the 
original field notes. Perhaps the ideal of the future will be to publish brief summaries 
followed eventually by a book. If, then, all field notes were typed and a few sets 
made available for circulation when needed, the costly memoir might be omitted. 
Thus, if Dr Lowie should deposit in two or three central libraries, typed copies of 
his voluminous notes, his seriously exact but readible book would render it unde- 


sirable to exhume his buried memoirs. 
*CLARK WISSLER 
AMERICAN MUSEUM OF NATURAL History 


Wintu Ethnography. Cora Dv Bots. (University of California Publications in 
American Archaeology and Ethnology, Vol. 36, No. 1. iv, 148 pp., 3 pls., 11 figs., 
map. $1.75. Berkeley: University of California Press, 1935.) 

Sinkyone Notes. GLADYS AYER NOMLAND. (Same series, Vol. 36, No. 2, pp. 149- 
78, 4 pls., map, 1935. $.35.) 

Varia Anthropologica. (Same series, Vol. 35, Nos. 3, 4, and 5, pp. 23-48, 2 maps, 
1936. $.25.) 

The first monograph is a complete ethnographic description of the Wintu (not to 
be confused with the Wintun, the linguistic kin and southern neighbors of the 
Wintu), who dwell mainly in the mountains north of the Sacramento Valley of 
California. 

It departs from the usual ethnographic account in two important respects. First, 
as it “lays stress upon behavior and attitudes of mind” and, as “artifacts are inerely 
tools of behavior,”’ technical descriptions of artifacts are relegated to a section at the 
end. This arrangement is felicitous, for it permits a more direct and less involved ac- 
count of economic activities than is ordinarily achieved. Second, an attempi has 
been made “‘to distort as little as possible the personal and anecdotal nature of the 
material as it was procured in the field” in order to record variations in individual 
attitudes and behavior as well as to describe the “‘type culture.” This procedure has 
served particularly well to elucidate shamanism, which is that of the acculturated 
rather than strictly aboriginal Wintu. As the author recognizes, however, it is of 
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doubtful value in lending insight into aspects of culture which are no longer func- 
tional. Another merit of this method, which, in the reviewer’s opinion, is equally 
important, is the information it provides concerning the reliability of any material. 
Too often, the doubts and sources of error in collecting information are not revealed 
in published accounts, so that writers may easily “make ethnography.” 

Although it was impossible to record individual variation in most aspects of 
Wintu culture, the reviewer regrets that regional variation is not more fully indi- 
cated. The Wintu are subdivided roughly into nine areas, whose differences are 
sketched in three introductory pages but not always specified in the subsequent 
topical treatment of Wintu culture. 

Miss Du Bois has produced an excellent monograph in spite of the almost com- 
plete disintegration of native Wintu culture. Although her study is predominantly 
descriptive and only incidentally comparative, it shows the Wintu to have stood 
between central and northwestern California in their subsistence, utilizing salmon, 
deer, and acorns, and in their material culture, having an almost equal number of 
traits of both northern and southern affiliation. The socio-religious structure, how- 
ever, like that of most California hills peoples, lacked a formalized pattern or readily 
definable configuration. Its socio-political institutions were flexible and often 
amorphous, and it failed to share the specific ceremonies of either northern or 
southern neighbors. Such society placed a premium on individual personality, thus 
enabling the shaman to attain social and political as well as religious importance. 

The three aged fullbloods from whom ethnographic notes on the Sinkyone were 
gleaned were the last survivors of a small Athabaskan-speaking tribe formerly lo- 
cated on the coast of northwestern California near the headwaters of the Eel River. 
The pages include a fair account of hunting and fishing, brief notes on social, politi- 
cal, and religious customs, description of a few artifacts, and eleven myths. Because 
none of the informants was good, the material is necessarily thin on some subjects 
and lacking on others. 

“Varia Anthropologica” is a collection of three short papers. “A Karuk World- 
Renewal Ceremony at Panaminik” by Philip Drucker contains a description of 
Panaminik world-renewal ceremonies obtained from two men who had participated 
in them prior to 1910 and gives brief comparative notes. 

“‘Karok Towns” by A. L. Kroeber and ‘“‘Wiyot Towns” by Gladys Ayer Nom- 
land and A. L. Kroeber enumerate the towns and houses of two tribes of north- 
western California and give a revision of population estimates. 

H. STEWARD 

BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


The Ojibwa Indians of Parry Island, Their Social and Religious Life. DIAMOND 
Jenness. (National Museum of Canada, Bulletin 78, Anthropological Series, 
No. 17. vi, 115 pp. $.25. Ottawa, 1935). 


This little volume gives a clear picture of the social and religious life of the 
Ojibwa Indians of Parry Island, for which we must be very grateful. A point which 
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is decidedly interesting is that the marriage of parallel cousins is forbidden but that 
of cross-cousins is permissible and common (p. 98). Inferentially, I presume that the 
latter is theoretically not mandatory. These facts correspond exactly to what ob- 
tains among Indians of Great Whale River. 

It is to be regretted that apparently a phonetic key is not given. It makes it im- 
possible for me to interpret padreudang (p. 25) and bodreudang, besreudang (p. 35). 
Of course r preceded by a consonant is a combination that certainly is lacking in 
most Algonquian languages. The dialect clearly eliminates certain medial vowels at 
times (meksigizis, p. 12; andjibnes, p. 35; ozawinimki, p. 51; buankik, p. 61; Djiskiu, 
p. 60) as well as (apparently more rarely) initial ones (djik, p. 26). 

Apparently *hk appears as (k)k, which also occurs in some other dialects; o for 
*a before m surely must have a very limited distribution. I wonder if yaskwagam: and 
daskwagami, both meaning “‘Muskrat people” (p. 1) are not misprints for *jask- 
wagami and *djaskwagami respectively; cf. ojask, -“‘muskrat’”’ (p. 26); note also 
Ojibwa (Jones) wajack,! Algonkin (Cuoq) wajack,! Menomini (Bloomfield) u’sas, 
Fox (Michelson) a‘ca‘ckwa, Proto-Algonquian *u’cackwa, Ojibwa (Baraga) wat- 
jashk, Algonkin (Lemoine) wadjack, Cree (several sources in uniform transcription) 
watcask, Montagnais (Lemoine) utsiskii. 

On p. 24 bitokomegog is Potawatomi rather than Ojibwa, and it may be noted 
that, as Jenness tells, some of his informants were Potawatomi. Probably wabnik 
“giant beaver” (p.38) isa misprint for *wabmik (‘white beaver’). Mishomis, “the 
sun”’ (p. 109), is rather “‘grandfather.’”’ Very clearly nodawe, ‘people who pursue 
in canoes” (a designation of Mohawks) is a popular transformation of nodawe, 
“Snakes,” a designation of Iroquois ‘p. 101). So too sinebaun, “Stone medicine- 
men,”’ an appellation of the Assiniboine, is a popular etymology for ‘Stoney Sioux.” 
On p. 47 mados is either a misprint for *manidos, or needs elucidation. On p. 52 
“Thunder retires” is an impossible translation of Giwe-yon. The Indian equivalent 
of ‘“‘manido power” on the same page would have been very desirable. 

It is a great pity that there is no attempt to correlate the terms of relationship 
(p. 115) with the known schedules of Baraga, Morgan, and Speck.? It should be 
stated that although some terms seem to differ slightly according to the sex of the 
speaker, this is either not really so, or it is due to recent innovations, for in such 


1 Altered initially. 

? I take the opportunity of pointing out that Baraga’s ninddnge is a misprint for ninddng- 
we. Cuoq’s Algonkin schedules (Proceedings and Transactions, Royal Society of Canada, 
Vol. 10 [1892], 1893, p. 66) should also be consulted. I cannot undertake to review in detail 
Speck’s schedules of Timagami Ojibwa; but I will point out that a certain amount of merging 
of terms occurs; internal evidence as well as evidence from other Algonquian languages shows 
that certain terms are recorded phonetically faultily with the result that a non-specialist 
would not know that they are cognate, with, however, in some cases, a diminutive suffix. The 
term given for “grandmother,”’ and the vocative thereof, are linguistic puzzles; the ‘“‘prefer- 
able” term for father’s sister is an innovation; the historically old term is nizi*’g“as; the term 
for mother’s sister has been extended in meaning. 
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cases they go back to the same Proto-Algonquian archetypes. I note that the terms 
for daughter-in-law and son-in-law apparently are absent. It is simply astounding 
that all male cousins are merged into a single category and similarly all female 
cousins. Such a situation is nearly unique among the Ojibwa.’ Note too that al- 
though parallel- and cross-nephews are distinguished with both male and female 
speakers, with male speakers parallel- and cross-niece are merged completely into 
the old term for brother’s daughter, whereas they are distinguished with female 
speakers. Yet it may be noted that in this latter case sister’s daughter is the same 
as sister’s son plus a diminutive suffix (the slight difference in prior portion, if really 
true, can be proved to be a recent linguistic innovation; in the same way dozam- 
is the same as do zem); the term for brother’s daughter with female speakers is 
historically the old term for brother’s daughter with male speakers. It is very obvi- 
vious that a number of very radical innovations have taken place; and this sup- 
position is confirmed by internal evidence, for, as we have seen above, marriage of 
parallel cousins is forbidden but marriage of cross-cousins is not only permissive but 
actual; and yet both parallel- and cross-cousins are designated by the same terms. 
And we are told that exogamy of patrilinear “clans” is disappearing. Are we to 
attribute the merging of the kinship terms referred to above to this, or is it due to 
white influence? In this connection I may say that on different occasions I have 
tried to prove that as far as Algonquian tribes are concerned kinship terms are 
primarily linguistic and disseminative phenomena, and that old terms may be re- 
placed by new ones, and that the actual system may be altered. For this last cf. 
also Hallowell. The localization of the Menomini (p. 1) may be traditional, but it is 
incorrect. I am not convinced that Speck’s theory of hunting territories, which is 
challenged on pp. 5 and 6, is wholly erroneous; it may be wrong in any given in- 
stance. 

Lest it be thought that what I have pointed out is inconsistent with my opening 
sentence, I hasten to say that the book is full of new and well-digested material; 
and from a study of this it is evident that the ethnology of the Parry Island Ojibwa 
is much closer to that of the Ojibwa of the United States than to that of the Ojibwa 


of the north. 
[TRUMAN MICHELSON 


BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


Report on the Excavation of Jemez Cave, New Mexico. Hupert G, ALEXANDER AND 
Pau. REtrer. (Monograph, University of New Mexico and School of American 
Research, No. 4. 67 pp., 20 pls., 17 figs. Santa Fé, 1935.) 


The excavations which produced the data for this report were conducted in the 
autumn of 1934 and the spring of 1935. They constituted the first cave-shelter 
work in the Jemez region and the collection of perishable materials obtained is more 


5 Printed by the courtesy of the Smithsonian Institution. 
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complete than that from any other site in the section. As a consequence consider- 
able information has been added to the knowledge of the material culture of that 
part of the Pueblo area. This is particularly true for such cbjects as sandals, tex- 
tiles, wooden implements, and food materials. 

The report consists of an introduction, a section on the fieldwork, a section on the 
specimens, and a summary. The introduction tells of the events leading up to the 
investigations, including mention of recent ceremonial use of the cave by Jemez 
people. Discussion of the fieldwork includes data on the location, size, and shape of 
the cave; a consideration of the character of the fill; tells of the method of excava- 
tion, describes the stratigraphy of the deposits; and briefly mentions structural re- 
mains. The section dealing with the cultural objects constitutes more than half the 
publication, a not undue proportion, with special emphasis on the perishable ma- 
terials. 

In the summary the writers conclude that the occupation may be divided into 
three postulated periods; the first and last being of considerable duration, while the 
middle one was comparatively short. The first was characterized by sporadic use 
of the cave as a temporary shelter. From this level evidences of contact with the 
San Juan, including some Basket Maker items, were obtained. The latter material 
suggests to the investigators the possibility that the site, because of its peripheral 
location, affords evidence of diffusion from the San Juan Basket Maker center to- 
ward the southern Basket Maker sites. The second period was one of semi-perma- 
nent occupation and is dated, on potsherd evidence, as circa 1250-1300 A.D. It 
also had San Juan contacts, late Pueblo III, and is believed to have preceded the 
establishment of the nearby community houses. The third period saw the cave re- 
vert to its earlier status as a temporary shelter with sporadic occupancy by the late 
prehistoric and historic peoples. 

The report as a whole shows the results of a well conceived and carefully adhered 
to plan of procedure. The writers are to be commended for making their data avail- 
able so soon after the completion of the work. While this reviewer can appreciate the 
circumstances governing their decision to enumerate only briefly the more common 
cultural remains, pottery, bone, and stone, it does not seem “that sheer duplication 
would now result from a minute description of these’’ because detailed discussions 
of Jemez variations are planned for a later date. In too many instances we have 
waited long and vainly for discussions ‘‘planned for a later date.’’ It is much easier 
to give complete and detailed consideration to a small number of specimens from 
a site such as this than to a large mass of material from a number of digs. Further- 
more, material obtained under such carefully controlled conditions frequently 
throws welcome light on obscure factors in larger studies. From the mechanical 
standpoint it must be said that the illustrations, the text figures particularly, do 
not maintain the high standard set by the rest of the report. This is a feature gener- 
ally beyond the control of the authors and due allowance should be made for that 
fact. In the present instance, however, the all around quality would have been im- 
proved by more “finished” drawings. 
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The new monograph series of the University of New Mexico and the School of 
American Research is a welcome addition to Southwestern publications. After its 
many years of work in the area the School of American Research undoubtedly has 
many manuscript reports filed away. The new series would be a good outlet for 
these items, as well as papers on more current investigations, and it is desirable that 
they be included in the publication plans of the editors. 


FRANK H. H. RosBerts, Jr. 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 


The Material Culture of Pueblo II in the San Francisco Mountains, Arizona. KaTua- 
RINE BARTLETT. (Bulletin, Museum of Northern Arizona, No. 7. 76 pp., 48 figs. 
$1.50. Flagstaff, 1934.) 


The material described in this publication was obtained from 100 sites lying in 
the area between the Little Colorado River on the east, the San Francisco Peaks 
on the west, Deadman’s Wash on the north, and Walnut Creek on the south. The 
district covers approximately 25 by 35 miles. One of the outstanding factors is the 
paucity of specimens from so large a number of sites. The author explains this on 
the grounds that each individual house was occupied by a single family and the 
possessions of such a group were probably not numerous at best. Also, many of the 
ruins indicated that the houses had been leisurely abandoned, the inhabitants tak- 
ing all of their more valuable property with them, leaving only such common 
things as manos, metates, and hammerstones. All but one of the sites investigated 
are in the open and perishable objects are missing. The single exception was a cave 
where a few articles (textiles, wooden tools, basketry) belonging to the period were 
found. They give a clue to the types of each in use but do not present a compre- 
hensive picture of that phase of the material culture. Study of the specimens re- 
vealed evidence of extensive trade between the inhabitants of this region and those 
who lived in other parts of Arizona, in New Mexico, and along the Gulf of California. 

The report covers all phases of the material culture—stone, bone, and wooden 
implements, textiles, food, clay work, pottery, ornaments, petroglyphs, and human 
burials—except that of the houses and house types. A separate bulletin (same series, 
No. 4, 1933) by H. S. Colton and L. L. Hargrave is devoted to that subject. The sec- 
tion on pottery is not as complete as some of the others, since that class of objects 
was described in detail in an earlier paper by Hargrave (same series, No. 1), but 
Miss Bartlett gives a good summary of the forms pertaining to that horizon. In the 
descriptions of the specimens all of the essential data are briefly, yet clearly, pre- 
sented. Useful comparative material is included wherever necessary and the end of 
each major section has a helpful summary. The paper shows the results of careful 
study and a thorough grasp of the subject. It is a good reference work for Pueblo 
II for the restricted area with which it deals. 

FRANK H. H. Roserts, JR. 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
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The Tarahumara: an Indian Tribe of Northern Mexico. WENDELL C. BENNETT AND 
RosBeErt M. Z1nce. (University of Chicago Publications in Anthropology, Eth- 
nological Series. xix, 412 pp., 14 pls., 7 figs. $4.00. Chicago: University of Chi- 
cago Press, 1935.) 


This is one of the most important ethnographic works on Mexico in many years, 
representing the first study by trained ethnographers of a relatively active culture 
outside the areas of high civilization. The material has been collected with con- 
siderable care and thoroughness, although not all of the Tarahumara are included 
in the study. 

The presentation and the analysis of the data by both authors, however, are less 
satisfactory. Ethnographic work in Mexico requires special preparation beyond that 
necessary north of the Rio Grande; and the deficiencies of the authors are evident, 
particularly in the treatment of problems of acculturation and in the casual use of 
documentary data. 

The first section, by Zingg, deals with material culture, giving some considera- 
tion to regional variations. Especially good is the treatment of economics, showing 
the complete integration of cattle into the basically agricultural life of the Tara- 
humara. The disruptive effects upon the fabric of society, inherent in the scattered 
locations of arable land and the necessity of close-herding cattle over a wide area, 
are ably presented. The sections on ethnobotany and ethnozoology probably repre- 
sent as extensive a collection of this type of data as it will be possible to make in 
Mexico. Introduced Spanish techniques seem to have been merged into native pat- 
terns. The description of technology is obscure in places and would have been im- 
proved by drawings. 

Bennett’s section reveals the family as the dominant social unit. The kinship 
system was apparently collected without recourse to the genealogical approach. 
The pattern is similar to that of most of the northwest Mexican Uto-Aztecans, with 
emphasis on age distinctions between siblings. A joking relationship between rela- 
tives by marriage, with ceremonial functions, is of interest. The centripetal forces 
in the scattered communities are provided by ceremonies and by political institu- 
tions. The latter are primarily Spanish in origin, although possibly amalgamated 
with pre-Hispanic usages, particularly in the legal concepts and the use of moral- 
istic speeches. An interesting merger of Spanish secular and religious officials passes 
unnoticed by Bennett. 

Religious concepts are badly disrupted, but ritualism is better preserved. In 
the description of these, aboriginal and Catholic elements are segregated with a 
definiteness that one suspects is more neat than accurate. Shamanism still flourishes, 
but witchcraft is declining. 

The final section, by both authors, deals with historical developments and the 
relations of the Tarahumara with peoples of surrounding areas. A case is made for 
the development of the proto-historic culture out of an early Basket-Maker-like sub- 
stratum. Sequential lists of traits give the changes indicated by archaeological data 
as well as those due to Spanish influence. Fuller use of early Spanish documents, 
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especially the Jesuit Pfeffercorn’s early work on the Tarahumara, would have im- 
proved this section. 

An effort to link the Tarahumara with the Pima-Papago is unconvincing, as the 
pre-Hispanic traits shared by the two belong to a wide area extending beyond even 
the Uto-Aztecans, while the post-Hispanic similarities are widely distributed in 
Hispanic America. 

The comparative work suffers from an uncritical use of documentary material, 
particularly, I suspect, of Bancroft’s ““Native Races of the Pacific States of North 
America.’’ Thus the Cahita are erroneously assigned such traits as adobe, stone, and 
multiple story houses, and the domesticated turkey, while round houses, mat houses, 
palisades, and pitahaya wine are omitted, among other traits. The use of traits of 
Spanish origin for comparative purposes is also questionable. 

The book is marred by ineffective writing, Zingg’s section in particular being 
frequently redundant and often ungrammatical and confusing. The publishers have 
committed an unusual number of typographical errors. One must also note with 
regret the copyrighting of a scientific work. 

The several strictures in this review should not obscure the value of “The Tara- 
humara.”’ Its very importance in a neglected field has made it necessary to point out 
faults which could be ignored in a book of lesser worth. 

UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES Rapu L. Beats 
A Description of Patagonia and the Adjoining Parts of South America. THOMAS 

FALKNER. With an Introduction and Notes by Arthur E. S. Neumann. (viii, iv, 

168 pp., 2 maps. $6.00. Chicago: Armann and Armann, 1935.) 

Falkner’s classic work, now extremely rare, is here reprinted complete in a full- 
size facsimile edition from the original edition of 1774. The six-page Introduction 
includes pertinent bibliographical data on the original and translations thereof, and 
a sketch of the life of Falkner himself. Eighteen pages of notes give excellent critical 
and explanatory material on the geography, fauna and flora, tribal divisions, linguis- 
tics, and ethnology of the Pampa and Patagonian regions. The Tehuelche (Tsone- 
can), Puelche (Gennaken), and Araucanian words scattered through Falkner’s 
pages are conveniently gathered together in three separate vocabularies. A very 
full index completes the volume. 

All in all, the editor and publishers have done their work well, and have made 
debtors of all of us interested in South American ethnology. 

Joun M. Cooper 


CATHOLIC UNIVERSITY OF AMERICA 


OCEANIA AND AFRICA 


Sex and Temperament in Three Primitive Societies. MARGARET MEAD. (xxii, 335 pp. 
$3.00. New York: William Morrow and Company, 1935.) 
The purpose of this book is, as the author proclaims, to demonstrate whether 
and to what degree temperamental differences between the sexes are innate, biolog- 
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ically determined, or to what extent culturally conditioned. An inquiry into the 
educational system of three tribes is connected with the main problem. These tribes 
have not hitherto been studied. They are (1) the Arapesh, a hill tribe near the coast 
of Aitape, in the Mandated Territory of New Guinea, (2) the Mundugumor, on the 
Yuat (Dérferfluss), the second southern upstream tributary of the Sepik River, and 
(3) the Tchambuli, lake dwellers in the middle Sepik region. 

About half the book is devoted to the description of the Arapesh. Unfortunately 
the reader is not informed how much time Dr Mead spent with each tribe. This is 
no impertinent curiosity if one considers the difficulties in obtaining reliable informa- 
tion from Papuans. 

In this, as in her previous books, the author does not content herself with a mere 
record of the tribes visited but aims at a moral which would be applicable to modern 
American society. She tries to demonstrate the absence of innate temperamental 
differences between the sexes, and to prove that these are “socially produced”’ (p. 
310) and “do not occur in societies which disregard them,”’ such as the societies de- 
scribed in the book (p. 164). The author concludes by demanding of our society that 
“‘no child should relentlessly be shaped by one pattern of behavior, but instead there 
should be many patterns,” and the world should learn “to allow each individual the 
pattern which was most congenial to his gifts’ (p. 321). 

The attempt to mingle anthropological research work with educational planning 
makes the book attractive for large groups of people, but may sometimes lead the 
student in anthropology astray. Not only that, but the attentive reader will soon 
discover perplexing discrepancies wherever the author endeavors to fit her keen 
observations into the theoretical scheme she undertakes to prove. 

A few points may illustrate this. The author asserts of Arapesh society that there 
are no temperamental differences between sexes, neither when the behavior of in- 
dividuals is observed, nor where “‘their cultural beliefs” are concerned (pp. 141, 164). 
How do these statements conform with Dr Mead’s own reports in her book? We 
hear that little boys are allowed to “‘roll and scream in the mud up to the age of 
14 or 15 without sense of shame” (pp. 50-51), while “‘the girls’ expression of anger 
is checked earlier.” The girls join the work of the family before boys do and are 
“useful for carrying, weeding, gathering food and carrying firewood.” In preparing 
the harvest or a feast ‘‘crowds and work become closely associated.” But the little 
son accompanies his father, ‘“‘to whom he is temperamentally attached, and goes 
with him or his elder brother on a hunting expedition or into the bush to gather 
herbs or vines or to cut wood for housebuilding.’”’ One such small boy and one or 
two older relatives ‘is the pattern group for little boys’ work” (pp. 58-59). More- 
over, ‘the little boy has a model of violent expression before him [in the person of 
his father] that the girl lacks” (p. 52). For “it is appropriate for big men to simulate 
anger and defiance in their public speeches, to wield a spear, stamp their feet, and 
shout” (p. 51). (This trait is also in contradiction to the asserted ‘‘mildness” of the 
Arapesh.) The initiation ceremony is restricted to the boys (p. 61 et seg.). The dif- 
ferences in temperament and cultural moulding as described by the author result 
in a pronounced division of labor; 
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cooking everyday food, bringing firewood and water, weeding and carrying—these are women’s 
work, cooking ceremonial food, carrying pigs and heavy logs, house-building, sewing thatch, 
clearing and fencing, carving, hunting, and growing yams—these are men’s work; making 
ornaments and the care of children—these are the work both of men and women. 


In spite of these distinctions, which the author herself points out, she concludes that 
there are no differences between the sexes. She is not herself convinced of her con- 
clusions, because she mentions “‘the restlessness of men,’’ and their desire for visiting 
brothers and cousins, which becomes a “‘constant cause of jesting reproach of the 
men by the women” (p. 59, cf. pp. 5, 18, 21). The scene which occurred when Dr 
Mead showed a life sized doll to the Arapesh people is characteristic. 


The men . . . recognized it [the doll] as a mere representation, and one of them voiced the prev- 
alent attitude towards women’s concerning themselves with such things. “You women had 
better not look at that thing or it will ruin you entirely.” 


Later the men became gay and danced with the doll in their arms. But the women 


schooled since childhood in the acceptance of marvels and the suppression of all thought 
about them, never quite accepted the fact that it was only a doll (pp. 70-71). 


Does this mean a “‘single pattern’’ for both sexes, a minimum distinction between 
men and women (pp. 63, 141, 313)? Should polygyny (p. 109) not imply polyandry 
with the other sex, if a cultural and social distinction between the sexes be denied 
(pp. 161, 164)? Is beating wives a symbol of equality among the sexes (pp. 112-16, 
140-47, 153, 161)? (Only one case of a woman beating a man is mentioned.) How 
should the remark that a woman “had borne her deposition quietly,” and that this 
was “‘one of the virtues that the Arapesh most value in women”’ (p. 117) be inter- 
preted? What is meant by the statement that supernatural guardians are supposed 
to punish the breach of the rules which occur when men “‘fail to keep separate the 
natural potency of female functions and the supernatural forces that aid and abet 
men”’ (p. 136)? 

Whatever the author cites in favor of her pattern of equality between the sexes 
seems to weigh in favor of another hypothesis. Does it not prove that the relations 
between the sexes is founded upon a complementary interlocking of temperamental 
peculiarities to which the cultural and social behavior conforms? And that this 
behavior is shaped by the historical background and the actual conditions of life, 
and leads to an almost inexhaustible variety of singular cases? 

The author tries to picture Arapesh society as an idy] of “‘no violent, no posses- 
sive individuals, a people incapable of developing the ego” (pp. 73, 141-42, 310). 
The true Arapesh society seems, however, to be a bit different according to the 
author’s own report. We hear of screaming boys and violent children (pp. 50, 143, 
145), of the drama of sex relations (pp. 112-14), of quarrels over women (p. 79), 
of temper fits (p. 153), man and wife attacking each other with axes (p. 161), of 
violent half-brothers (p. 153), of men beating their wives (pp. 147, 151, 153), of a 
woman beating her husband (p. 149), of a quarrel which followed the abduction of 
a woman (pp. 137-38), of a mother trying to strangle her baby and stepping on the 
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head of another (p. 151), and of a brother trying to use force upon his sister (p. 150). 
After the description of a quarrel the author says: “this gives a fair picture of the 
violent, unreasonable rages to which persons like Agilapwe [a man] were subject”’ 
(p. 160). We hear that revenge for the dead is taken (p. 155), that the Arapesh “‘re- 
sort to sorcery practices whenever slight expression of hostility occur,” that the 
“trustful loving attitude” can be shattered by a blow, and that as a result hostility 
in adult life becomes overt, “its expression is random, unpatterned, uncontrolled” 
(p. 155). I am unable to bring these examples in harmony with the author’s opinion 
that the “‘violent person among the Arapesh cannot find . . . any expression of the 
internal drives” (p. 314). The Arapesh feel instincts and moods must be curbed 
(pp. 45-46, 52-54, 61, 135), in spite of their ‘natural tenderness.” Restrictions in 
eating are observed between the age classes (pp. 76-77). Education, particularly at 
puberty, is institutionalized (p. 62 et seq.). 

The theory of the non-possessiveness of the Arapesh is somewhat weakened by 
Dr Mead’s report on the training which children receive in regard to property 
(p. 59), by her mention of the “violent and possessive”’ people (pp. 141, 145, 154-55), 
and by her account of a theft (p. 148). While she states that the Arapesh are a “‘peo- 
ple incapable of developing the ego’’ she depicts a ruthless ego (p. 141) and selfish- 
ness (pp. 83, 144). 

Persons who by their behavior do not fit into the scheme are called ‘“‘aberrant”’ 
(pp. 142, 157). Their percentage is not recorded. 

I do not see how the number of “aberrant cases” is compatible with the “day 
dream of innocence” (pp. 140-41) which we are supposed to experience upon be- 
coming acquainted with Arapesh society. Some traits recorded, together with other 
facts, seem to disentangle the problem. Dr Mead mentions the lack of aggressive- 
ness and initiative among the children, their passivity and receptiveness; that they 
are extremely “‘vulnerable to quarelling” (pp. 56, 143-45, 154). She speaks of a man 
interested in knowledge (p. 145). I should imagine that the majority of these people 
are “introvert.” This would also account for their tendency to retreat before the 
more active coast tribes of ““Papuanized” Melanesians, and from whom they ap- 
parently accepted a number of customs (such as initiation). Lack of discipline ac- 
counts for the violent fits which are reported of boys as well as of adults. 

A number of slips occur in the book. The Mundugumor are described as “‘canni- 
bals and headhunters” (pp. 167, 199, 211). Ordinarily the one excludes the other. 
Headhunters eat perhaps lips, ear, nose, or the like, but they cannot be classified 
as “cannibals,” who consume ceremoniously the whole body. The ghost that appears 
at the initiation feast is called ‘“‘tamberan”’ (pp. 63 ff.) and the author ventures some 
footnotes about the Arapesh language in connection with this word. It is, however, 
not Arapesh, but common Pidgin English and was probably used by Dr Mead’s 
boy. The word originated in the speech of Blanche Bay (Rabaul), Gazelle Peninsula, 
New Britain. A host of expressions of New Guinea Pidgin English come from there, 
for the Blanche Bay boys were those first recruited. On p. 18 we are sweepingly told 
about “New Guinea gardens.”’ They differ greatly. 

I cannot continue with my comments. I have only selected a part of the Arapesh 
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reports, for the author seems to have concentrated upon them particularly. A com- 
plicated study like that presented should have required, in my mind, more careful 
deliberation and interpretation. The book might have gained had it been completed 
in less of a hurry, and had the stay in New Guinea been of a longer duration. A clear 
separation of the factual information from the author’s hypotheses would have been 
useful. We are not even told how the material was collected. Natives hide much 
from the ears and eyes of the Whites, and during a short stay circumstances may or 
may not occur to distort the picture. Fieldwork among Papuans and Melanesians 
is no easy task. It is hard to get into contact with the people, although perhaps no 
other plece in the world affords a better opportunity of obtaining a real picture of 
primitive life. Therefore the responsibility of the field-worker is augmented. It 
should be realized that at least a year’s stay with one tribe is required to yield 
promising results. 

After all these remarks, I do not want to leave this book without acknowledging 
its merits. It provides a store of information about women and sex, children and 
education. It offers a fascinating description of daily life and of psychology of human 
beings. It correctly stresses the highly developed individuality of persons (pp. 141, 
143, 195-96), and the differences of the tribes. It is well written and will recruit 
friends for anthropology. 


RICHARD C, THURNWALD 
New Haven, CONNECTICUT 


Vollblutneger und Halbzwerge: Forschungen unter Waldnegern und Halbpygmden am 
Ituri in Belgisch Kongo. Paut Scuesesta. (263 pp., 1 fig., 49 pls., 3 maps. RM 
8.50. Salzburg and Leipzig: Anton Pustet, 1934.) 

These ethnographic sketches of Negro and mixed Negro-Pygmy groups in the 
northeastern corner of the Congo and a part of Ruanda are a by-product of Dr 
Schebesta’s study of the Pygmies of the same region, which he published in 1932 as 
““Bambuti, die Zwerge vom Kongo.” The author treats especially the BaBali, Ba- 
Bira, BaChwa, and Nkundu, but touches lightly on a dozen other tribes. He still 
follows the informal narrative style of ‘‘Bambuti,”’ seldom lingering for more than 
a few pages at a time on systematic ethnography; but he describes the country with 
much charm, and his anecdotes are very well pointed. 

Schebesta explains the present distribution of tribes and languages in the Ituri 
forest by a series of migrations, the later intruders separating the earlier peoples and 
sometimes engulfing them. 

In his linguistic classification, he agrees broadly with Czekanowski, but suggests 
that the Mamvu-BaLesse dialects, which unite the Mombutu on the north with the 
BaMbuba on the south, are neither Bantu nor Sudanic, but were originally a Pygmy 
speech which was learned by tribes who had been pushed southward into the forest. 
He believes that Pygmies occupied this region long before the Negroes—an assump- 
tion generally made for the Congo, and which has yet to be proven. Some of the 
Negro groups are probably very old on their present ground, while many have 
recently come in from the grasslands on the north and east, to escape from the 
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Mangbetu and other aggressors. This change in environment appears most clearly 
in the BaNande, many of whom, having entered the Ituri from the grasslands on 
the southeast, have cleared away small portions of the forest to make a grassland 
setting for themselves. 

The Ituri is a meeting ground not only for Pygmies and Negroes, for Sudanic 
and Bantu languages, but also for several well marked cultural streams whose sources 
lie outside the area. The two main intrusive factors are those of the Mangbetu and 
the WaNgwana: the former Asserting itself in head elongation, rectangular shields, 
style of art, some external traits of chieftainship, and a number of other particulars; 
the latter in slavery, improved house types, nominal Islam, Swahili speech, and simi- 
lar sophisticated features brought by Arabized Negroes from the East Coast. 
Mangbetu culture has affected especially the Medje, BaLika, WaBudu, and a part 
of the BaNdaka. When we discount the Mangbetu influences, we find that the re- 
maining elements are mostly those of the real forest culture, as is illustrated by the 
BaRumbi, who separated from the Medje before the latter had received Mangbetu 
influence. 

Tradition traces the origin of the BaBali Leopard Society, with its iron-clawed 
murderers in leopard guise, to the district where iron ore is most plentiful and the 
blacksmiths most adroit. Schebesta suggests that the society has grown up since 
the coming of the WaNgwana and the Europeans, the chiefs of the old-style initia- 
tion groups using it to compensate for their loss of power, and to give vent to the 
cannibalistic and murderous proclivities which must be repressed under the new 
regime. 

Dr Schebesta’s photographs deserve a high mark for technical excellence and 
richness of subject matter. They should be a lessun to British ethnographers, whose 
Negroes too often sit for their portraits, perform inconsequential tasks indistinctly, 
or simply stand around. Prize shots: BaNyari salt-leaching, an Nkundu forge in 
action, and the profile of a Medje girl whose head has been squeezed into a beautiful 
oval by binding in infancy. 

One may hope that ‘“‘Vollblutneger und Halbzwerge”’ will be translated into 
English as promptly and successfully as was “Bambuti,” for the pleasure of all 


who like to read of Africa. ' : 
WALTER CLINE 
HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


PHYSICAL ANTHROPOLOGY 


Arabs of Central Iraq, Their History, Ethnology, and Physical Characters. HENRY 
FIELD, with an Introduction by Sir Arthur Keith. (Anthropology Memoirs, 
Field Museum of Natural History, Vol. 4. 474 pp., 156 pls., 48 figs., 3 maps. 
Chicago, 1935.) 

Mr Henry Field’s publication on his series of 667 Arabs from Mesopotamia in- 
cludes a chapter on the prehistory and history of the Kish area, a statement of 
anthropometric techniques employed, raw data, a statistical summary, and-an 
appendix. In the latter are presented the results of 500 blood group samples and a 
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preliminary report of Mr Field’s 1934 expedition, during which 2032 males and 151 
females were measured in Northern Arabia and adjacent countries. Sir Arthur 
Keith contributes an introduction, which is the only text to the metrical data, while 
Mr Stephen Langdon writes a brief but lucid summary of the history of Kish. 

Mr Field believes that Mesopotamia, or at least its southern section, was cov- 
ered by water during the glacial epoch, and thus explains the absence of Paleolithic 
or even of early Neolithic implements in the alluvial plain. He feels that Northern 
Arabia was, during the Paleolithic, a fertile region, the home of the ‘‘Proto-Medi- 
terranean”’ race, tall and dolichocephalic, which with the desiccation of its home- 
land spread to the west into Palestine, Egypt, and elsewhere, and to the east into 
Mesopotamia. 

Sir Arthur Keith finds the Arabs small headed, and decides that they belong to 
the general belt of brown-skinned humanity stretching from Egypt to India, rather 
than to the European races proper. He postulates that during the Paleolithic a 
solid belt of deeply pigmented non-whites reached from Negro Africa across Arabia 
to India and out into Melanesia, and that subsequently ‘“‘Caucasian’’ peoples in- 
vaded Arabia, and that thus the modern Arab is a mixture between intrusive whites 
and aboriginal blacks who were related on the one hand to Hamites and on the other 
to Dravidians. The most characteristic trait of the Arabs, he states, is their inherent 
variability ; their most typical physical feature the nose. Equally notable is the com- 
bination of a long upper face height with a shallow jaw. 

In reading this volume the reviewer was struck with several things which merit 
attention. 

(1) The two series of Kish Arabs measured by Mr Field and by Professor Bux- 
ton, supposedly parallel samples of a single population, differ profoundly in four 
dimensions—minimum frontal, total face height, upper face height, and nose height. 
These differences range from 10 to 48 times their probable errors. The two men used 
radically different techniques. Although Mr Field made the mistake of measuring 
the sagittal face diameters with spreading instead of sliding calipers, neverthless 
of the two sets of means, his are the more plausible. On the other hand Professor 
Buxton’s minimum frontal is more plausible than Mr Field’s. Thus the whole sub- 
ject of the face is thrown into uncertainty. 

(2) Fifteen year old boys were included in the adult stature series. 

(3) The author, in the Ba’ij Bedawin series if not elsewhere, apparently mistook 
arcus senilis for partial eye blondism. 

(4) The raw data occupy 328 pages of this expensive publication, whereas less 
than one tenth of the space would have been needed had they been presented in the 
more useful and more usual tabular form. 

In spite of these objections, which he makes no attempt to minimize, the re- 
viewer feels that this work is a definite contribution to our knowledge of the North- 
ern Arabs, and sincerely admires the author’s success in measuring large numbers 
of Northern Arabs, which is not an easy anthropometric assignment. 

CARLETON S. Coon 
PEABODY Museum, HARVARD UNIVERSITY 
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The Human Foot: Its Evolutionary Development, Physiology and Functional Disorders. 
Duptey J. Morton. (xiii, 244 pp., 100 figs. $3.00. New York: Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1935.) 


This estimable work on the human foot should stimulate greater interest and 
further investigation along the original lines begun by the author. 

Dr Morton sees each progressive change in the anatomy of the foot in the light 
of its functional significance—form and function being inseparable and perfectly 
correlated. In tracing its history he shows the foot as part of an apparatus enabling 
the animal first to swim, then to crawl, to run, and finally to climb. He makes de- 
tailed comparisons between the human foot and various primate feet and presents 
a clear case for the emergence of the terrestrial human foot, structurally adapted for 
support and bipedal locomotion from an arboreal, anthropoid ape form. Little if 
anything new is offered concerning the development of the foot but this evolutionary 
viewpoint has led to new interpretations of its functioning and is the basis for analyz- 
ing functional disorders. 

This work makes valuable reading for both the general student and the special- 
ist, and any of its three parts might well be read separately. Its numerous illustra- 
tions, most of which represent the original work of Dr Morton, are so enlightening 
and well chosen that the text might almost be considered supplementary. 

The non-biological phenomenon of gravity is stressed as playing either a fund- 
amental or complementary réle in the evolution of the foot. A new and accurate 
method of recording weight distribution by an instrument designed by Dr Morton 
marks an advance in treating the subject, as does the careful and detailed working 
out of the mechanism of the movements of the foot in walking and running. In 
showing that the locomotor skeleton and its workings can only be understood 
through the application of physical laws, a nice correlation between the physical 
and biological realms is made. 

Using the foot as a characteristic distinguishing man from his nearest living 
relatives is a new and helpful addition to the more usual evidences of skull and den- 
tition. Turning to physiology when morphology could not be relied upon to explain 
foot disorders, Dr Morton found the definite part played by each portion of the foot 
in stance and locomotion to be the basis for determining them; this differs from 
other methods which place the emphasis upon form and posture. Disorders implied 
by the loose term “fallen arches” are due, not to general weaknesses of the parts of 
the foot as claimed heretofore, but to morphological imperfections which ultimately 
result in a more or less complete breakdown of the entire foot structure. Here again 
gravity as well as structural defects, is considered; other contributing factors are the 
“environment of civilization” and various constitutional disorders. 

For examining foot disorders Dr Morton strongly advocates the use of X-rays, 
a method heretofore little employed, and also examinations of the stance, gait, ex- 
ternal evidences, and “‘wear’’ of shoes. Contrary to the popular idea, he believes the 
unshod foot perfectly designed for support and that foot disorders are due to the 
interdependence of bones, ligaments, and muscles, rather than to the two more 
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common explanations—weaknesses of muscles or ligaments. He exposes the fallacy 
of that very common explanation of foot disorders—‘“‘anterior transverse metatarsal 
arch’’—and challenges the superiority of the parallel position of the foot claimed 
for the American Indian, and its popular opposite, the 90° out-toeing. He recom- 
mends a 30°—40° angle of out-toeing so that the “‘width of the area of the foot con- 
tact be equal to its length.” 

The last section of the book contains much of therapeutic and practical value. 

ELSIE VIAULT STEEDMAN 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


GENERAL 


Die menschliche Gesellschaft in ihren ethno-soziologischen Grundlagen. IV. Werden, 
Wandel und Gestaltung von Staat und Kultur im Lichte der Vélkerforschung. 
RICHARD THURNWALD. (xix, 377 pp. RM. 22. Berlin and Leipzig: Walter de 
Gruyter and Co., 1935.) 


This volume is perhaps the most interesting of Professor Thurnwald’s great 
work and the one best adapted to familiarize the reader with his basic position. In 
principle this may be briefly defined as representing the golden middle path. Though 
rightly acclaimed as a “functionalist” intent on understanding the relations within 
a given culture, the auther deprecates neglect of history, which seems to him indis- 
pensable (pp. 297 et seq., 315 et seq.). His attitude is thus generically close to that of 
many Americanists. 

Since the present volume discusses the broad problems of progress, retrogression, 
and the relations of the individual to society, an adequate review would require 
many pages. Suffice it to draw attention to a few points. Notwithstanding his socio- 
logical bent, Professor Thurnwald emphasizes the part played by individual per- 
sonalities in social development (p. 307). It is gratifying to register the widening 
agreement on this cardinal question. So far as I can see, this is a matter on which the 
author is in full accord not only with Professor Boas but also with Father Schmidt, 
from whose conclusions he often dissents. 

The author is equally convincing when he warns us, as in preceding volumes, 
against confusing hypertrophied developments of an institution with the normal or 
incipient form. Thus, the grotesqueries of the couvade in certain South American 
tribes are not basic, but must be viewed along with the varied restrictions affecting 
both parents. Similarly, ‘marriage by capture” appears in proper perspective only 
when bride-abduction is considered jointly with cases of groom-kidnapping (p. 248; 
cf. Vol. 2, p. 105 et seq.). 

But possibly the most stimulating sections of the book relate to neo-evolution- 
ism. If I correctly interpret contemporary thinking, there is a widespread trend 
toward rehabilitating the concept of cultural evolution in a modified form. When 
Father Schmidt traces the sequence of matrilineal institutions, he is certainly an 
evolutionist of a kind. And when he explicitly defends the propriety of making 
logical deductions ‘from the very nature of things and men,” of arranging phenom- 
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ena “in a certain series of phases of development,’ he may be avoiding the term 
but certainly not the concept of “evolution.” Far from twitting him with this 
apparent inconsistency, I welcome the idea irrespective of its specific application. 
For anthropologists are at times confronted with phenomena which are organically 
related and some of which indubitably precede others. Contact of aborigines with 
whites has repeatedly precipitated Messianic cults under conditions excluding mu- 
tual borrowing. Accordingly, there is here not merely the timeless funtional relation 
between the angles and sides ofsa triangle but a causal nexus with temporal priority 
of one feature. This is, I believe, what Thurnwald means in referring to socio- 
psychological processes which independently lead to like structural types in remote 
regions (p. 253 f.). His merit lies in emphasizing the reality of this process and at the 
same time distinguishing it from the unilinear evolutionism of Spencer and Morgan. 
(p. 236). It certainly seems significant that thinkers with such diverse starting points 
as Father Schmidt, Thurnwald, and Radcliffe-Brown should converge towards the 
acceptance of a qualified evolutionism. 

In the reviewer’s judgment one of the most hopeful lines of future research lies 
in the demonstration of correlations which to date have been more frequently as- 
serted than proved; and in the partial investment of such “adhesions” with chrono- 
logical meaning. With reference to Thurnwald’s own theories I should merely ven- 
ture to offer one critical comment. His work bristles with facts and historical refer- 
ences of intrinsic interest, but it seems to me that they are not always applied at the 
crucial point. The result is the appearance of schematism where it could easily be 
avoided. Thus, the rise of individualism (pp. 23-32) is so important a point in itself 
and has such broad theoretical implications that the fullest documentation would 
have been in place. The same applies to the discussion of stratification (p. 251 et seq.). 

To summarize my impressions, I keenly appreciate the range of Professor Thurn- 
wald’s knowledge, the fusion of theoretical and ethnographic interests, his tolerant 
attitude towards both the sociological and the historical approach, his discriminat- 
ing views on evolution. I merely hope that he will bring his ample historical reading 
to bear more definitely and directly on his generalizations. 


Ropert H. 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


‘The Position of Women with Regard to Property in Primitive Society (American 
Anthropologist, Vol. 37, pp. 244-56, 1935). 
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DISCUSSION AND CORRESPONDENCE 


CULTURAL RELATIONS OF THE GILA RIVER AND 
LOWER COLORADO TRIBES 


Included in the first issue of papers in the new series entitled Yale University 
Publications in Anthropology is the excellent presentation and discussion of data 
bearing on “Cultural Relations of the Gila River and Lower Colorado Tribes” by 
Professor Leslie Spier.! What he seeks to demonstrate as stated in his own words is 
the following: 


The time-honored supposition has been that the Maricopa, having moved from the west 
to a position adjacent to the Pima, have been culturally as well as politically dominated by the 
Pima. This is far removed from the truth. I will attempt to show that not only was Maricopa 
culture of the historic period overwhelmingly one with that of the Yumans on the Lower 
Colorado, but that the Pima, at least the Piman groups on the Gila, also affiliated strongly 
in the same direction. So far as Piman influence on the Maricopa goes, and it seems to have 
been relatively small, it was balanced by an equal counter-influence. 


The first part of his thesis, viz. that Maricopa culture of the historic period is 
overwhelmingly one with that of the Yumans on the Lower Colorado he establishes 
beyond peradventure; in 1931, Professor A. L. Kroeber had already tacitly assumed 
this by including Maricopa among Colorado River Yuman tribes.? Had Professor 
Spier utilized Cocopa material also he could have made an even stronger case. The 
second part of his thesis seems to me to be far less firmly established by his evidence. 
Perhaps this is in part due to his having included Papago data with the Pima, for 
presumably Papago culture was less like the Maricopa culture than was the culture 
of the river Pima. 

His data are presented in six columns as follows: (1) Elements common to Mari- 
copa, Pima-Papago, and Lower Colorado Yumans. (2) Elements common to Mari- 
copa and Lower Colorado Yumans. (3) Elements common to Maricopa and Pima- 
Papago. (4) Elements peculiar to Maricopa. (5) Elements peculiar to Lower Colo- 
rado Yumans. (6) Elements peculiar to Pima-Papago. To have achieved complete 
clarity of presentation there should have been a seventh column: Elements com- 
mon to Lower Colorado Yumans and Pima-Papago. As it is he presents such ele- 
ments in columns 5 and 6, though these elements are peculiar to neither Lower 
Colorado Yumans nor Pima-Papago. Since part of his plan was to prove that the 
Pimans should be grouped in the Lower Colorado province, it seems strange that 
“no attempt has been made here to list specific resemblances of Lower Colorado and 
Piman traits beyond what was common to the two and the Maricopa” (p. 14). 

In spite of the clear presentation of the data and the preliminary discussion of 
them, the reader is unable to formulate precisely the interrelations of the three 
groups. Professor Spier modestly considered his marshalling of data as inadequate 


! Yale University Publications in Anthropology, No. 3, 1936. 
2 The Seri (Southwest Museum Papers, No. 6), p. 40. 
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for a statistical expression of the inter-relations between the cultures (p. 14) because 
it does not “do full justice to the extent and the character of resemblances and 
dissimilarities.”” Nevertheless, as one peruses his tables it becomes obvious that he 
has set down the salient features of each culture, so that a statistical expression of 
the interrelations based upon this presentation is unlikely to be radically altered by 
additional data. I have attempted an analysis of his data only in what follows. Those 
elements which he limits to one or two groups are counted as absent in the remaining 
groups. His queried occurrences are not counted.* 

The basic culture upon which the local elaborations have been erected comprises 
100 positive elements shared by the three groups. (Universal negative elements, i.e. 
those lacking in the three groups, are not considered, since they are legion.) 

The opposite side of the picture is presented by the unique traits of each of the 
three groups. In the following table negative as well as positive unique traits are 
enumerated. The unique negative traits seem as important as the positive ones. The 
positive occurrence of an element in two of the groups and its non-occurrence in the 
third group is undoubtedly of considerable cultural significance, in spite of the fact 
that some of the absences are environmentally determined. 


TABLE 1. UNIQUE TRAITS 


Positive Negative Total 
Maricopa 34 4 38 
Pima-Papago 56 76 132 
Colorado River 29 51 80 


The preponderance of unique traits (132) in Pima-Papago culture indicates its 
aloofness from the culture of the Yuman tribes, even though it participates in the 
100 positive elements which are basic to the three groups. The median position of 
Maricopa culture is proclaimed by the low number of unique traits (38). Colorado 
River Yuman culture has a relatively high number of peculiar elements (80) despite 
the fact that the inclusion of the Yuman Maricopa in the calculation lowers the 
number of peculiar elements very appreciably. The extent of this depressing Mari- 
copa influence is indicated by the Colorado tribes sharing 235 elements (177 posi- 
tive, 58 negative) with Maricopa, as against the sharing of only 181 (152 positive, 
29 negative) by Maricopa and Pima-Papago. The situation is further emphasized 
by Maricopa having 110 positive elements and Lower Colorado tribes 121 positive 
elements lacking in Pima-Papago. 

Leaving Maricopa out of consideration, the relative aloofness of Pima-Papago 
and Colorado River cultures is attested by their sharing only 104 positive elements 
(100 of these are the above-mentioned “universal positives’) and 33 negative ele- 
ments. 


* It is impossible to present the details of my count of Spier’s elements here. Some of his 
elements were-split into two or more; e.g., “‘bow: D-shaped; self-bow” became the elements 
D-shaped bow and self-bow; “breech-clout for men, kilt for women, of willowbark”’ became 
willowbark breech-clout for men, willowbark kilt for women. 
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Table 2 presents the details of the analysis of the data. Positive traits or pres- 
ences are represented by +, negative traits or absences by —. The 100 universal 
positive traits are omitted. Note how the relation of shared to non-shared traits 
reverses in proceeding from A(Colorado, Maricopa) to C (Colorado, Pima-Papago). 
C bespeaks the discreteness of Lower Colorado and Pima-Papago cultures. 


TABLE 2. RELATION OF PAIRS OF CULTURE GROUPS 


A. Colorado, Maricopa B. Maricopa, Pima-Papago C.Colorado, Pima-Papago 


C+M+* 77 M+P+* 52 C+P+* 4 
M+C-— 89 P+M-— 63 P+C-— 109 
C+M- 33 M+P-— 110 C+P- 121 
C-M- 58 M-P- 29 33 
Total shared 135 Total shared 81 Total shared 37 
Totalnotshared 122 Totalnot shared 173 Totalnot shared 230 


* Exclusive of 100 universals. 


Expressing the interrelations of each pair of cultures by a percentage coefficient, 
the different relations are more readily perceivable. Dividing the total shared traits 
(positive and negative) by the total of all traits (shared and not shared), the follow- 
ing percentage coefficients are obtained. 


Colorado, Maricopa 52.5 
Maricopa, Pima-Papago 31.9 
Colorado, Pima-Papago 13.9 


When the 100 universal positive elements are included, the percentage coeffi- 
cients, although higher, have the same ranking. Thus: 


Colorado, Maricopa 65.8 
Maricopa, Pima-Papago 51.1 
Colorado, Pima-Papago 37.1 


These percentage coefficients substantiate Professor Spier’s judgment that 
“Maricopa culture of the historic period [was] overwhelmingly one with that of the 
Yumans on the Lower Colorado,” but seem to negate his attempt to show that 
“the Pima groups on the Gila also affiliated strongly in the same direction.”’ 

Instead of a single Lower Colorado, Pima-Papago culture there would seem to 
be two separate cultures which abut upon one another and consequently share 
elements in some degree, as do adjoining cultures the world over. Pima-Papago 
appears to be the northern edge of a culture probably extending southward well 
into Mexico. Professor Spier suggests (p. 13) that “‘the Lower Colorado culture 
province should thus be expanded to include the Gila River tribes, Yuman and 
Piman.”’ The analysis gives warrant for including the Gila River Yumans, but ap- 
parently not the Pimans. 
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Speaking of impressions, apart from statistical analyses of cultures, Professor 
Spier writes (pp. 13-14). 
A more careful reading of the accounts of the Pimans, especially in light of my fuller under- 
standing of Lower Colorado culture [no doubt in connection with his Maricopa work], makes it 
clear . . . that the Pimans should rather be grouped in the Lower Colorado province. 


Focusing his work on the Maricopa he was impressed by the resemblances of Mari- 
copa culture to both Lower,Colorado and Pima-Papago cultures. What more nat- 
ural then than to assume that Pima-Papago and Lower Colorado cultures consti- 
tute a single province? 

My impression in working with the Papago, having earlier studied the Cocopa 
and Kamia of the Lower Colorado, was that Papago culture was something quite 
different from the River culture. Indeed, it suggested central Californian culture in 
certain respects. Evidently one’s fields of earlier work influence the judgments 
formed when one works with new cultures. Well, so much for impressions. 

E. W. GIrrorD 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 
BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


FURTHER NOTES ON THE CULTURAL AFFILIATIONS 
OF NORTHERN MEXICAN NOMADS 


In the AMERICAN ANTHROPOLOGIST (Vol. 37, pp. 702-706, 1935) Dr M. E. Opler 
presents data regarding traits which he has found existing among the Apache. Al- 
though he does not specify, it is to be inferred that he refers primarily to the Chiri- 
cahua and Mescalero groups. Comment by the writer on his communication is called 
for only because Opler utilizes the traits he mentions to call in question suggestions 
contained in a recent publication on “The Comparative Ethnology of Northern 
Mexico before 1750.” 

Dr Opler’s first point is a criticism of the north Mexican study for not including 
the data which he presents. If I am not mistaken, the “Ethnology of Northern Mex- 
ico” was written before Dr Opler even began his work among the Apache. Such 
data was nowhere available in print, I believe. 

Of greater importance is Dr Opler’s point that the nomadic peoples, of which he 
considers the Apache to have been typical for all northern Mexico, have been much 
more influenced by southern factors than is indicated in the ‘‘Ethnology of Northern 
Mexico.” As he has found more traits of this character than are mentioned in the 
documentary evidences dating before 1750, he questions the hypothesis that cultural 
connections between the Southwest and Mexico were largely by way of the agricul- 
tural peoples occupying the western corridors. 

Unquestionably the nomadic peoples had many more traits than are shown in 
“The Comparative Ethnology of Northern Mexico.” Further, an attempt to draw 


1 Tbero-Americana: 2, Berkeley, 1932. 
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tentative conclusions from the preliminary data presented in that paper was possi- 
bly premature. Unfortunately for Dr Opler’s specific contention, however, what is 
true of the nomads is also true of the agricultural peoples: the Spanish sources omit 
reference to many aspects of culture. For example, I do not know of a single refer- 
ence to the metate in Spanish literature for all northern Mexico. Yet the agricultural 
peoples obviously had the metate, a fact borne out by both ethnographic and ar- 
chaeological evidence. Indeed, modern ethnographic work among the agricultural 
peoples shows clearly that the number of southern elements to be found beyond 
those mentioned in the documentary literature is enormous. Consequently, the 
discrepancy in culture between the agricultural peoples and the nomadic groups 
would remain, despite Dr Opler’s additions from the Apache. To say “the alleged 
meagerness of the nomad culture largely vanishes’” is to fail to appreciate the cul- 
tural situation. 

A number of Dr Opler’s specific criticisms also call for comment. He states that 
if the Apache practiced agriculture before 1750, the picture of the non-agricultural 
northern province would be modified.* This possibility was specifically envisaged in 
the “Comparative Ethnology” as follows: “It is likely that some peoples reported 
as non-agriculturists may have been so reported simply because the only sources 
we have are from observers who happened to visit them at the wrong time of year.””* 
Even so, the sporadic agriculture of the Apache is hardly comparable with the in- 
tensive agriculture of the Cahita or of the Tarahumare. 

Other points also perhaps should have been more carefully pondered by Dr 
Opler before he considered the Apache as typical of the nomadic group and possible 
transmitters of southern elements to the Southwest. The first question which should 
be answered is: To what extent were the traits he lists acquired through southern 
contacts and to what extent through contacts with the Pueblo or other peoples of 
the Southwest? Would he deny Pueblo influence on the Apache? And if there has 
been Pueblo influence, would it not account for Apache possession of many of the 
traits? Furthermore, were the Apache in a position geographically to have acted as 
transmitters of traits to the Pueblos? Dr Sauer’s analysis of tribal distributions in 
northern Mexico would indicate that in 1750 or near that time, the Chiricahua 
were certainly not in their present habitat,> my own paper being in error on that 
point. Inasmuch as the contacts between Mexico and the Southwest, in part at 
least, lie far back in time, were the Apache even in the Southwest at the period of 
early contacts? These questions certainly need an answer before Dr Opler’s case for 
the Apache as carriers of culture to the Southwest can be completed.*® 


2 Page 705. 8 Thid. * Op. cit., p. 99. 

5 Carl Sauer, The Distribution of Aboriginal Tribes and Languages in Northwestern 
Mexico (Ibero-Americana: 5, Berkeley, 1934). 

6 Of interest on this point are also recent data on the cultural status and geographical 
position of the Apache in Alfred B. Thomas, After Coronado (Norman, 1935). See also William 
E. Dunn, Apache Relations in Texas (Texas State Historical Association Quarterly, July, 1910, 
April, 1911). 
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Against another imputation by Dr Opler, I have little defense. I refer to his 
implication that the treatment of the tabular summary in the ‘“‘Comparative Eth- 
nology”’ constitutes a statistical approach. No doubt statisticians would be pleased 
to deny this, but whether the techniques were present or not, the use of percentages 
involves at least a spiritual liason with the attitudes of statistics and so is open to 
the same criticisms. 

As honest confession is said to be solacing, let it be said that the “statistics” in 
the “Comparative Ethnology” were worked vut with one purpose in view. That 
purpose was to present in summarized form conclusions which had been reached as 
a result of an intensive working over of the cumbersome collection of data during 
which I had acquired a familiarity with them which it was impossible to expect of 
any but the most meticulous readers. Frankly, if it had not been possible to make 
these “statistics” present the judgements which had already been formed, they 
would not have been included in the paper. 

The difficulties of any numerical approach to ethnographic data were, I believe, 
fully recognized, and to some extent were set forth in the footnote to page 139. 

With one or two exceptions, in compiling this table [table 2], as well as tables 1 and 3, no 
trait occuring in less than three of the subareas named has been considered for comparative 
purposes, except traits occurring in southern Mexico, the Southwest, or South America and 
in only two of the north Mexican subareas. This limits the number of connections which would 
normally be shown between adjoining areas and emphasizes those between more distant 
areas—which is after all the principal interest of this paper. Naturally, these tables are little 
more than preliminary drafts to show the nature of the problems existing, but they do cor- 
roborate to a surprising degree the subjective evaluations reached by the author before they 
were prepared. They also have the usual fault of such tables in failing to weight adequately 
the various traits. An attempt has been made to weight agriculture by considering each plant 
cultivated a separate trait. Ideally, of course, each complex trait should be broken down into 
its simplest parts. 


To this should, naturally, have been added recognition of the difficulty of equating 
similar traits in separate cultures. 

With regard to those traits which Dr Opler questions in his list, his doubts would 
have been resolved to some extent had the traits been more competently defined 
in my own paper. Rain ceremonies of the Apache type may have a connection with 
those mentioned in Mexico, but they are hardly comparable with the essentially 
agricultural rites of the Pueblos and the Mexicans. The four day ritual fire of the 
Apaches during puberty ceremonies seems to equate much more closely with the 
four day fire during confinement of the Pueblos and Aztecs than with sacred temple 
fires. Data on sacred trees is too scanty in Mexico to judge the Apache case, but it 
hardly sounds like Mexican tree worship. The burning of aromatic herbs by the 
Apache is essentially a purificatory rite, while incense, as it is used in Mexico, is 
primarily an offering. Generically the concepts may be the same. A cactus or yucca 
leaf fence hardly seems to equate with a palisade of logs. 

The really important point, however, is the relative meagerness of nomad cul- 
tures as exemplified by the Apache. Dr Opler has shown that the Apache possessed 
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a larger number of the traits in the selected list given in ““The Comparative Eth- 
nology of Northern Mexico before 1750’’ than could be credited them by use of the 
early sources. He has not shown, however, that the relative meagerness does not 
exist. He has merely shown that early documentary sources are inadequate substi- 
tutes for the work of the professional ethnographer. To this one may heartily sub- 
scribe. It is certainly true of the agricultural peoples of northern Mexico. 


RALPH L. BEALS 
UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA AT Los ANGELES 
Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


A REPORT ON A LINGUISTIC EXPEDITION TO JAMES 
AND HUDSON’S BAYS! 


The following is a summary of the principal results of a linguistic expedition to 
James and Hudson’s Bays in the summer and early fall of 1935, financed by the 
American Council of Learned Societies. 

East of Hannah Bay, Cree leaves off and Montagnais-Nascapi begins. As I 
surmised previously, the so-called Rupert’s House Cree and East Main Cree are 
not Cree at all but Montagnais-Nascapi dialects.? Beginning with Rupert’s House, 
taking in Waswanipi (for Cooper proved Waswanipi is a Montagnais-Nascapi dia- 
lect, and a y-dialect,? though Davidson said when speaking of them “‘who speak a 
supposedly Cree dialect,’’*), Mistassini, Nichigun, and continuing along the east 
coast of James and Hudson’s Bays to a little beyond the Great Wale River, we have 
Montagnais-Nascapi dialects in which original / is replaced by y. The dialects at 
Fort George and the Great Whale River form a dialect sub-group in which é@ is 
entirely or largely replaced by @. The dialects of the Great Whale River and Fort 
George touch that of Fort Chimo in which original / is replaced by m (based on un- 
published material of Turner), thus agreeing with the dialects of Davis Inlet and the 
Northwest River. Mistassini touches the dialect of Lake St. John in which original 
lis maintained. Moose Cree, as is well known, is a Cree dialect in which original / is 
maintained. The exact position of Cree at the Albany River is a little uncertain. 
Documentary evidence tends to show that it is a Cree dialect in which original / 


1 Printed by permission of the Smithsonian Institution. 

2 See T. Michelson, Preliminary Report on the Linguistic Classification of Algonquian 
Tribes (Twenty-eighth Annual Report, Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 221—90b, 1912), 
pp. 247-48; Current Anthropological Literature, Vol. 1, p. 190; Explorations and Field-Work 
of the Smithsonian Institution in 1923, p. 102; American Anthropologist, Vol. 26, 1924, p. 
295; see also Frank G. Speck, Mistassini Hunting Territory in the Labrador Peninsula 
(American Anthropologist, Vol. 25, pp. 452-71, 1923), p. 457. 

8 John M. Cooper, Some Notes on the Waswanipi (Atti del XXII Congresso Internation- 
ale degli Americanisti, Roma, Settembre, 1926, Vol. 2, pp. 459-61, Rome, 1928), see p. 459. 

4D. S. Davidson, Family Hunting Territories of the Waswanipi Indians of Quebec (In- 
dian Notes, Vol. 5, pp. 42-59, 1928), p. 42. 
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is replaced by m,° but owing to the present-day diverging usage of Anglicans and 
Romanists it is impossible to be sure without going there in person. The few Albany 
Cree I met elsewhere disagreed, some claiming the language was the same as Moose 
Cree. However, the dialects at Attawapiskat, Wenusk (both unreported upon till 
now), Severn, and York Factory on the west side of James and Hudson’s Bays are 
Cree dialects in which original / is replaced by n, thus agreeing with the dialect at 
The Pas, Manitoba.* Kesagami Cree, south of Moose Cree, is practically extinct, 
though it is still possible to obtain isolated words. It is an r-dialect, that is, one in 
which original / is replaced by r. Owing to lack of data it is impossible to know 
whether Kesagami Cree is genealogically to be connected with Téte de Boule, also 
a Cree r-dialect (so Cooper and Michelson,’ as proposed to Davison*), or whether 
the change from / to r is merely a parallel one. Similarly there are insufficient data 
to know whether the Cree dialect at Isle 4 la Crosse, also an r-dialect, genealogically 
belongs with Téte de Boule or not. The northern and eastern boundaries of Plains 
Cree, in which original / is replaced by y, are at present nearly unknown; so we can- 
not bring it into relation with our other groups. According to Bloomfield,’ it extends 
(at least) as far north as the city of Prince Albert. It is, of course, well known that 
the Cree of the English River is a dialect in which original / is replaced th; the exact 
boundaries are unknown. 

The Ojibwa spoken at the Albany River differs from that spoken in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, etc. It may be noted that @ is replaced by é. There are no data available 
on other Ojibwa bands in this northern country; so it is useless to speculate on the 
interrelations. 

The Eskimo spoken at the Great Whale River is distinct from that at Fort 
Chimo and that spoken on the Belcher Islands. The Eskimo spoken on James Bay 
is said to be the same as that spoken on Belcher Islands. 

TRUMAN MICHELSON 
BUREAU OF AMERICAN ETHNOLOGY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


5 See J. Horden, A Grammar of the Cree Language (London, 1881), p. 3, and Alanson 
Skinner, Notes on the Eastern Cree and Northern Saulteaux (Anthropological Papers, Ameri- 
can Museum of Natural History, Vol. 9, Pt. 1, 1911), p. 11. 

® On which see Leonard Bloomfield, The Plains Cree Language (Atti del XXII Congresso 
Internationale degli Americanisti, Roma, Settembre, 1926, Vol. 2, pp. 427-31, Rome, 1928), 
p. 427. 

7 John M. Cooper, Northern Algonkian Scrying and Scapulimancy (Festschrift P. W. 
Schmidt, Wien, 1928, pp. 205-17), p. 206; T. Michelson, The Linguistic Classification of the 
Téte de Boule (American Anthropologist, Vol. 35, 1933), p. 396. 

8D. S. Davidson, Notes on Téte de Boule Ethnology (American Anthropologist, Vol. 
30, pp. 18-46, 1928), pp. 20-21. 
® Op. cit., p. 427. 


NOTES AND NEWS 
CONGRESS FOR THE STUDY OF THE FOLK-TALE AT LUND 


At Lund (Sweden) on November 6-8, 1935 took place a Congress for the Study 
of the Folk-Tale. The Congress, which was held at the invitation of the Gustav 
Adolf Akademi fér Folklivsforskning, was limited to twenty-five invited specialists. 
In the three days’ session under the chairmanship of Dr C. W. von Sydow of Lund 
and Professor K. G. Westman of Uppsala various problems of folk-tale collecting, 
classifying, and comparative study were considered. 

At a preliminary meeting at Uppsala a group of folklorists and anthropologists 
had met and brought to Lund proposals for the formation of an International In- 
stitute for the Folklore and Anthropology of Northern Europe and the European 
populations of America. Of this institute the field of folk-tale research is to be only 
one division. It is proposed that eventually the International Institute shall widen 
its scope to include all of Europe. The principal immediate goal is to make available 
at a central point all the various folklore archives, such as are now scattered in 
Dublin, Oslo, Copenhagen, Dorpat, Helsingfors, Prague, Gothenberg, Uppsala, 
Stockholm, Lund, 2nd Edinburgh. The Folk-tale Congress agreed to coéperate with 
the new institute. 

A committee was appointed to represent the folk-tale interests—for America, 
Professor Archer Taylor and the undersigned. The first meeting will take place in 
Edinburgh in June, 1937, under the auspices of the Scottish Anthropological Society. 
A new international quarterly journal, “Folk,” is proposed. 

St1itH THOMPSON 


APPROPRIATIONS FOR GRANTS-IN-AID BY THE 
NATIONAL RESEARCH COUNCIL 


At its meeting in April, 1936, the Committee on Grants-in-aid of the Nationa 
Research Council made the following grants in the field of anthropology. 

Roy F. Barton, Institute of Anthropology, Ethnography and Archaeology, 
Academy of Sciences, Leningrad, USSR, “the somatology and material and social 
culture of the Ifugao tribe of the Philippine Islands;” T. M. N. Lewis, University 
of Tennessee, ‘‘archaeological investigations in Tennessee;’’ Dunbar Rowland and 
Moreau B. Chambers, Mississippi State Department of Archives and History, 
“archaeological survey of Mississippi;’”’ William M. Shanklin, American University 
of Beirut, Beirut, Syria, ‘anthropological study of the living Near East races;’’ 
William S. Webb, University of Kentucky, ‘“‘archaeological survey of the Tennessee 
River basin.” 

Since the funds which have been placed at the disposal of the National Research 
Council during the past few years for the making of research grants have been dis- 
continued, there will be no further meetings of the Committee on Grants-in-Aid. 
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GRANTS-IN-AID AND FELLOWSHIPS OF THE SOCIAL 
SCIENCE RESEARCH COUNCIL 

Grants-in-aid were awarded by the Social Science Research Council inter alia 
to Roy F. Barton (see above); John P. Harrington, Bureau of American Ethnology, 
“study of the sociology of the Mission Indians of Southern California;” Paul Kosok, 
Long Island University, ‘work on the history of Indian caste systems;’’ Margaret 
Mead, American Museum of Natural History, “study of character formation in a 
homogeneous culture.”’ 

Applications for grants for 1937-1938 must be filed before January 15, 1937 on 
forms to be secured from the Secretary for Grants-in-Aid (230 Park Avenue, New 
York). 

Post-doctoral fellowships were awarded to Ralph A. Bunche, Howard University 
“for study in Europe and Africa of advanced cultural anthropology, and field work 
in colonial policy and culture contacts in an East African tribe; Lewis U. Hanke, 
Harvard University, ‘‘for study in United States and Latin America of the human 
geography and cultural anthropology of Latin America;’’ Thomas W. Wallbank, 
Santa Monica Junior College, “for study in England and Africa of the culture of 
native peoples in relation to current problems of colonial administration.’’ Pre-doc- 
toral field fellows are Horace M. Minor, University of Chicago, ‘‘for study in Canada 
of French Canadian communities;” Bernard Mishkin, Columbia University, ‘‘for 
study in New Guinea of the adjustment of youth to the social structure in a primi- 
tive society.” 

Applications for Post-Doctoral Research Training Fellowships and Post-Doc- 
toral Field Fellowships should be made to the Fellowship Secretary before February 
1, 1937, and for Pre-Doctoral Fellowships for Graduate Study before March 15, 
1937. 


RECENT DEATHS 

We announce with regret the death of Dr Waldemar Bogoras, Institute of An- 
thropology and Ethnology, Academy of Sciences, Leningrad, at Kharkov, Ukraine, 
on May 12th, aged 71. Dr Bogoras is best known to American anthropologists for 
his monumental account of the Chuckchee of Siberia, published among the results 
of the Jesup North Pacific Expedition. 

The regretable death of Mr Samuel J. Guernsey, of the Peabody Museum of 
Harvard University, occurred May 22nd at Arlington, Massachusetts, at the age of 
68. Mr Guernsey was best known for his contributions to the archaeology of the 
Basket Makers of the Southwest. 
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